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A PROSPECTUS OF WORKING WOMEN^S 
CONCERNS 



TUESDAY, JULY 21, 1987 

House of REPRESENTA'nvES, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

IVTsmbers present: Representatives Martinez, Williams, Kayes, 
Owens, Jontz, Hawkins, and Gunderson. 

, present: Eric Jensen, Valerie White, Tammy Harris, Shir- 
ley Wilcher, Mark Poroden, Jeff Fox, and Mary Gardner. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MATTHEW MARTINEZ, CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr. Martinez. As somebody said this morning, I would be late to 
my own funeral. I don't know if chat is necessarily true, but at 
least let me apologize to my colleague, Pat Schroeder. 

We are going to be joined in a few minutes bv Congressman 
Hayes. So I will just go ahead and start the hearing, and get my 
morning and get my statement out of the way. 

Let me welcome you all today to this hearing, the first of a two- 
day hearmg. The Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 
which I am the chairman of, has called this bearing to raise a vari- 
ety of issues and problems pertaining to women in the workplace. 

We are here to discuss legislation which might alleviate any ad- 
verse conditions that might exist. 

Tj*^ o^lrr^^ T ^^^^ ^^^^ ^® ^^^^^ throughout the hearing, 
H.R. 2577, I believe appropriately called the Economic Equity Act 
of 1987. ITiis bill is an omnibus bill that combines about 13 other 
bills and was introduced last month by our first witness today, the 
Honorable Pat Schroeder, possible candidate for the presidency, 
and our colleague the Honorable Olympia Snowe, who will be our 
first witness at tomorrow's hearing. 

There will be three panels each dav. The first panel today will 
discuss women in the work force, the broad perspective; the second 
will discuss barriers in pay equity; and the last will discuss wider 
opportunities for women and integrating the male dominated fields 
of endeavor. 

Before beginning, let me share with you a few of my own 
thoughts. 

(1) 
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I believe today that we must recognize that women are key play- 
ers in the labor market and are key players in our destiny. We 
should realize that there are less and les'i women staying at home 
being v/ives and mothers and that there are less and less rocking 
chair grandmothers. 

The work force is changing, and more women are becoming a 
part of it. It is only right that we change our traditional thinlong 
where it hasn't been changed already and make the workplace a i 
more equitable place for women to work. TTie sooner we do this, 
the sooner we all reap the benefit of it. 

The promises of the CJonstitution which say equality for all will 
not be completely realized xmtil all discriminatory practices, espe- • 
cially for gender, as well as race, creed and color, are eliminated 
from the workplace. Women shoula have the same opportunities 
and same benefits as everyone else. 

With that, I would like to turn to our first witness, the Honora- 
ble Pat Schroeder. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATRICIA SCHRfSDER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Mrs. Schroeder. Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman. I really 
am delighted that you are doing these hearings. 

As the Co-Chair of the Congressional Caucus for Women's Issues, 
we couldn't be more pleased that you are putting this front and 
center. And we thank you for your long, strong stand on all of 
these. I think it shows that you have incredible foresight in your 
willingness to focus on a lot of the problems and concerns facing 
today's working women. 

You are right, in this year we introduced the Economic Equity 
Act, and this is the third time that we have done that. This bill 
this year is made up of 17 different pieces of l^islation. For the 
past six years that we have done this, what we have tried to do is 
find and show that the Equal Rights Amendment really is an eco- 
nomic issue and not a lifestyle issue. These are all pieces of legisla- 
tion that you really wouldn't have to deal with if you had had 
equal rights for women. 

Tlie Equity Act has encouraged greater awareness, I think, of the 
continuing inequities women face in the arenas of pensions, social 
security, business credit, pay, health care, and this one is especially 
focusing on the issues of work and family because they have 
become so critical. 

Unfortunately, our country keeps pretending like it is 1890 and 
not 1990. So I am glad you have figured out what century it is and 
are trying to deal with the real world. But the revolutionary demo- 
graphic changes have meant that if the average American family ^ 
wants to play with the American dream of home, car, college, both 
have to work outside the home. So both are getting two full time 
jobs. That is very difficult and stressful to deal with. 
, So a very interesting thing has happened. Women's issues have 
become workii^ family issues. If you look at what the NOW 
agenda was in the late sixties, it has now become the mainstream 
agenda of almost every group out there concerned about the 
family. 
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This is economics. Women work for economic reasons. They don't 
work because they are tired of bon-bons and watching soap operas. 
They work because they need the money. They are the breadwin- 
ners also. No longer are breadwinners gender defined. 

So what we do this time is, we look at many of the institutions 
and the policies that govern the workplace that have not been 
changed to meet this demographic revolution. The caucus has been 
working on flexitime bills, on job sharing, on pension reform, equal 
business credit for women so that they can start their own busi- 
nesses when they want to, and it deals with the dual responsibil- 
ities that women face. 

Almost two-thirds of the new entrants into the work force be- 
tween now and^ the year 2000 are predicted to be women. So the 
next generation also is going to be involved in this very precarious 
balancing act between career, family and marriage. 

I have been around this country a lot in the last month, and I 
am just amazed about how we are talking about why in the world 
do we still not have comparable or equal pay, why don't we have 
job guaranteed leaves from work for pregnancy or for child rearing, 
why don't we have day care? Everybody understriids this is a ne- 
cessity except for the government. There are no part time or flexi- 
time options that are really very real for people because so often 
what happens if you work part time or flexible time, you lose all 
your benefits. We have so many people now working without any 
medical coverage, and a lot of them are women with children, that 
needs to be addressed to. 

So our Equity Act talks about pay equity one more time. We 
keep passing it in the House, and it goes into that dark hole known 
as the Senate. Let's hope this time we can get it out of there. We 
have in there improved working conditions for part time workers, 
and basically that means offering them health care insurance. You 
offer them the same percentage of health care insurance, only you 
can pro rata it in accordance with what you offer the full time, but 
you don't shut them out. We deal with pension and social security 
reform, and improved access and quality of dependent care for the 
children. 

The caucus has also been interested in the Family and Medical 
Leave Act because that is another part that deals with all the dif- 
ferent struggles that families have. It is unbelievable that if you 
get ill, you can be fired for being ill in America. This would give 
you six months to reclaim your health and your job. 

It is incredible when you look at the fact that every single family 
issue, America is in the worst shape compared to other industrial- 
ized nations. Whether you look at divorce rates, adolescent preg- 
nancy, anything that you want to talk about, we are in terrible 
shape. 

The family is our foundation. We know that getting families off 
to a good start is terribly important, that bonding in the early days 
of life is terribly important. Yet, you can lose your job for having a 
baby and not allowing the bonding to take place. 

So all these things are really crazy. When you look at other in- 
dustrialized nations, they dealt with them a long time ago and 
can't believe that we are just catehing up. 
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So I thank you for having these hearings, and I guess the bottom 
line, the two things that I think tell you the mpst about how 
women feel is, they feel they ate paying equal taxes', ahd so there- 
fore they ought to get equal treatment by this Government. Now, if 
the Grovemment wcmts to come and give us a 50 percent cut be- 
cause they are not going to give us equal treatment on our taxes, 
then we might talk. But they never make that offer. They want us 
to pay equal taxes and accept unequal treatment. Women are t 
saying no more. We ought to be entitled to the same kind of protec- 
tion that everybody else is. 

I think the other statistic that tells me how important these 
hearings are. Congressman Martinez, they are so important be- » 
cause now in America a young woman in school is five times more 
likely to end up beii^ the sole support of her family than a young 
man. Now that is the world turned upside down. And I think that 
does say she needs equal education opportunities, credit opportuni- 
ties, pay opportunities, and the whole bit. Because it is really not 
jui3t her well being, it is her family's well being and children's well 
being. 

So the Economic Equity Act and the Family and Medical Leave 
Act are very important family issues and women's issues. I hope 
we catch up with the rest of the industrialized world in this histor- 
ic 100th Congress. Even though it appears we are never going to 
get women in the Constitution in its 200th anniversary, maybe we 
can do something about working families in the 100th Congress 
this year. I thank you for holding the hearings. 

{Prepared statement of Hon. Pat Schroeder follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Hon. Patricia Schroeder, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of (Colorado 



As the Co-Chair of the Congressional Caucus for Women *s Issues, I 
am pleased to be here today to open these Oversight Hearings. I 
look forward to reviewing the information and discussions 
generated by this very distinguished list of witnesses who, over 
the next two days, will be addressing a broad range of issues 
affecting women today. I would like to thank Rep. Martinez for 
holding these hearings, and for having the foresight to highlight 
the concerns and problems facing today*s working women. I am 
especially. grateful that the Subcommittee will be taking a look 
at the 1987 Economic Equity Act sponsored by The Congres-.sional 
Caucus for Women's Issues. 

The Equity Act is an omnibus bill comprised of seventeen pieces 
of legislation that together seek to bring greater equality to 
the lives of American women. For the past six years, the Equity 
Act has succeeded in articulating a women's legislative agenda. 
Most importantly. The Equity Act has encouraged a greater 
awareness of the continuing inequities women face in the area of 
pensions, social security, business credit, pay, and health care. 

This year's Equity Act builds on our past efforts by introducing 
legislation that will m£ke a critical difference in women's 
lives. But this year's Equity Act differs from those in the past 
in one important respect: this year the issues of work and 
family define the shape of the bill. 

There are two primary factors that contribute to the Equity Act'c 
new direction: first, the revolutionary demographic changes that 
have transformed the shape and character of the labor force; and 
second, the outdated employment policies that do not meet the 
needs of toc^ay's diverse work force where women make up almost 
half of all Workers, and the increasing majority of these women 
are mothers. 
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What the 1987 Economic Equity Act recognises is that in today's 
world working wanen's issues are the same as working fainilv 



America has become a society in which everyone is expected to 
work' — including women with young children. In the 1960s and 
70s a paid job became an important symbol of self-worth and 
personal independence. In the 1980s, work continues to be the 
way most adults identify themselves; for most of us, work is the 
central organizing principle of our lives. But the truth is that 
roost woroen work for econoroic reasons. Millions of families 
depend on woroen *s earnings. 

Unfortunately, many of society's institutions and policies are 
out of sync with today's reality and were designed during an era 
when it was thought that men were the breaawir.ners and women the 



Ti-ie Econoroic Equity Act seeks to resolve this conflict by giving 
voice to a rouch needed thoroughgoing reform of the institutions 
and policies that govern the workplace. The Caucus has long 
worked toward such achieving policies such as flexitime, job 
sharing, pension reform, and equal business credit, but now it 
does so with the added knowledge and goal of finding new 
solutions to the ever widening gap between home and family 
responsibilities. 

The Equity Act rtflects the dual rospohsibilities women face in 
today's world, and o£fers new policies that accommodate the 
combination of work and family life, not only for women but for 
the whole family as well. Almost two-thirds of the new entrances 
i^to the work force between now and the year 2000 will be woroen, 
and 61 percent of all women of working age are expected to have 
jobs by the year 2000. The balance between work and family will 
remain a precarious balancing act that needs our attention now 
before the problems erupt into a full fledged crises. 

I have been around the country a lot in the last month, and the 
demands for comparable pay, job guaranteed leaves fn .ti work for 
pregnancy and child rearing, as well as adequate, affordable day 
care, and part-time and f lexitiroe options are the same from K^w 
Hampshire to California. The Congressional Caucus for Woroen 's 
Issues through the Econoroic Equity Act has given these very real 
concerns a platform; the Equity Act includes legislation 
advocating pay equity, improved working conditions for part-tiroe 
workers, pension and social security reform, and improved access 
and quality of dependent care for children and the eldeily. 

The Caucus has also tzen sensitive to a special concern of roinez 
The Family and Medical Leave Act. This bill builds -r. iroportant 
bridge between work and family by enabling a family to carry on 
its iniportant care giving responsibilities without risking losing 
their jobs to do so. The bill calls for employers to grant 
employees up to 18 weeks of unpaid job-protected family leave in 



horoeroakers. 
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a two year i>eriod to care for a sick child or parent, or to care 
Jor a newborn or newly adopted child. The bill also extends a 
job protected leave to workers who become seriously ill and 
cannot work, including women recuperating from childbirth. 

Today you will hear from scxne that government isn't necessarily 
the best vehicle for changing old, out-dated employment 
practices. I don't agree. It's time for the Government to have 
a positive role in helping families do what they do best; provide 
care for their children and parents. The continued health of 
today's family depends on forward looking employment policies. 
Congress has a critical role to play in closing the gap between 
the needs of a new diverse work force and antiquated employment 
practices that disadvantage women and jeopardize the health of 
their families. 

The Economic Equity Act, like the Family and Medical Leave Act, 
is as much a family isnue as a woman's issue. I hope you will 
keep this in mind as you explore the special concerns of working 
women. Only then, will we be able to achieve real equity in the 
Work force. 
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Mr. Martinet. Thank you, Pat. 

Let me start off by touching on something you just said about 
catching up. You knew, I grew up thinking, and I still believe, that 
America is the greatest country in the world. But there was a little 
naivety in my thinking that I believed that we do everything better 
than anybody else. 

But like you, in re^^ntly traveling around the country and trav- 
eling abroad to some other coxmtnes. I see things that they are 
doing that are so much more equitable, especially in regard to 
their working people. 

Japan has an interesting plan where people at whatever job they 
enter are entering into it almost as a career with that company. 
And^ that company is going to make sure that they provide those 
medical benefits and those maternity benefits and everything else 
that we are still arguing about. 

So sometimes I get a little discouraged that we are really not as 
great as sometimes we like to believe we are, and we are really not 
as advanced as we sometimes like to believe we are. Rather than 
just thinking it, we ought to practice it. 

Let me touch on one thing which 1 have heard a lot of lately. In 
fact, T have had special interest groups lobby me about it. That is, 
parental leave, where we try to do somethmg to provide a more 
*;onducive family imit where the father as well as the mother gets 
to understand and realize responsibility to the newborn child. 

It seems to be that the big uproar is that all of a sudden we will 
bankrupt all these companies, and especially the small companies. 
Would you respond to that a little bit? 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. I would be more than happy to. You know, 
wh?n we have pediatricians telling us they can't tell which kids 
will get in trouble, but they can tell which ones won't, we oujht to 
listen. And when they tell us how very important that earlv bond- 
ing ib, we ought to listen; that a baby and its parents don't bond In 
the delivery room saying, hi, mom, hi, dad, you can go back to 
work now, glad to be here, see you for dinner. It doesn't work that 
way. 

The bonding is very essential, and you are laying a foundation 
for an entire future of this family and this child and everyone else. 
Yet, in this country, except in California and a few other progres- 
sive states like yours, people can be fired for staying hoiae with 
their children. The only criteria we have is if the woman can get 
up and walk and her health is all right, then she is to come bad: to 
work. Nothing about the emotional health or the bonding or any of 
that is taken into account. 

At the same time, we don't provide day care for infants any- 
where. And I don't think infant day care is really very good even if 
you do provide it. It is very costly and so forth. 

But what you were doing is, at a time when it is so important to 
try and support a family and get a good foundation going, we are 
absolutely tearing them apart emotionally by forcing them to leave 
the baby before they are ready, by causing the woman or the man 
to be angry that they have to do that, maybe blame their other 

Eartner because of the economic situation being such that they 
ave to do that and so forth. So you are just adding more stress 
and tension at a very fragile time. 
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I think all of us when we had children realized that is a very, 
very emotional time when all sorts of things are in flux and chang- 
ing. 

If you cannot have the time to at least get that sorted out and 
the bonding goes on and everybody is firmly based, we are going to 
pay very dearly for that in this country. 

Every other industrialized coxmtry except South Africa and the 
United States did this in the thirties and forties. Thank goodness, 
your 'jtate did it, and the Supreme C!ourt upheld it. But a lot of 
other states haven't, and that is one of the things I think we 
should certainly move on. 

We throw more rhetoric at families out of this city than I have 
ever seen. That is all we do for them. We throw rhetoric at them. 

Mr. Martinez. One of the things that we have been talking 
about ever since I got here some five years ago is day care. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Absolutely. 

Mr. Martinez. And the need to provide day care for mothers, 
single mothers especially, who are trjdng to get off welfare. We are 
still arguing that in the bill we are trying to pass out of the full 
committee, on welfare reform. 

Here again, it always goes back to the cost, what it is going to 
cost. You touched on it. It is going to cost us more in the long run 
than it is if we take care of it now and provide these opportunities 
now. 

But let's go back to the other parental leave. Still, what is the 
counter argument to this big worry that it is going to bankrupt 
companies? 

Mrs. ScHROEDEii. Well, on day care, first of all, the Federal Gov- 
eriiment for all its talk is contributing half as much on day care as 
it was in 1981. There are many more people who need day care 
help. 

Companies that say that they are going to be bankrupt by pro- 
viding day care, I just don't understand at all. I think you will find 
that many who have done it have found that it is a fringe benefit 
that has really paid off phenomenally because people then stay 
there and they don't move around to other companies as much, and 
they don't lose what they had in training and everything else. So, 
they found it to be a very good investment. 

I think one of the challenges we have to do is show companies 
there are a lot of ways to do day care. Normally when you talk to a 
company about it, they think, oh, my goodness, I am going to have 
to build something, it s insurance, it's all this expense, and on and 
on and on. There are all sorts of other creative ways to do day care 
that is not quite that costly that innovative employers have found. 

I think we are going to have to spend a lot of time pointing that 
out, because that is what happens, I think thev just panic and 
thing, oh, it's insurance, it's regulations, it's building, it's money, 
and please don't do that to us. 

Mr. Martinez. What about the other philosophy that I have 
heard expressed that, most people if they really wanted to, get to 
work, and they point to so many people tha , do do it. I have in my 
own family a great example of their philosophy that family Mem- 
bers should provide day care if these people need to get out and 
work and if these people really wanted to get out and work. I have 
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five married children. They and their spouses are both working, 
and they all have children. Fortunately they have someone in the 
family to be able to care for the children. 

^ But I know so many women who don't have that situation. This 
IS a very prevalent situation where they don't have some family 
member. So they have to depend on somebody outside the immedi- 
ate family for that day care. 

How do we convince these people that not every situation is the 
perfect family situation they envision in their minds? 

Mrs. ScHROEDEat I think that is the hardest part. We keep view- 
ing the American family as the Norman Rockwell painting, you 
know, absolute perfection. That's not what it looks like. So we have 
to legislate on reality and not nostalgia, and point out to people 
that this is a very transient country. People move. Lots of people 
dont even have a family member anywhere within a thousand 
mile radius of their home. 

So to come up with those kinds of solutions, they are really not 
solutions for a lot of people who also need jobs. So you need to pro- 
vide a menu, and a lot of different things that can be selected from. 

One of the things we keep focusing on is allowing day care to be 
deductible under your income tax. For heaven's sakes, it's a cost of 
doing business. We will allow people to deduct three martini 
lunches, but not day care. What kind of standard is that? 

So that is a lot of what we are trying to focus on in the caucus is 
showing that, while we say we are child oriented, we aren't at all. 
You do a whole lot better off in our economy if you raise thorough- 
bred dogs or horses. You can write off everything. If you have chil- 
dren, no. You are out there, and everybody gives 14 reasons for 
why your problems aren't their problems. 

I don't think that is really very good for this country. It has been 
a lot of what has led us to where we are. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Pat. 

Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Tfenk you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to c(»- -^nd our friend Pat Schroeder for her leader- 
ship on what is pr • the coming major American issue; that is, 
an issue that surrjii^iv. a fairly recent phenomenon, the evolution 
of the American work force. 

It has been a silent, almost unnoticed evolution. The gentlelady 
from Colorado is the congressional leader in trying to bring to the 
attention of the Congress and the American people the fact that 
this evolution requires different publ-: responses at both the Feder- 
^> State^ local and private level, than have heretofore been made. 

Those responses will include eventually in this country changes 
in leave policies, in wages, day care policies, the American tax 
structure, American pension policies, worker safety issues, and I 
am sure other things that we haven't yet thought about. 

Those changes are coming in America. America will achieve 
those changes, hopefully sooner rather than later. If the gentlelady 
from Colorado has her way, it will be sooner. And I join her in 
those efforts and thank her for being here today. 

Mrs. Schroeder. Thank you very much. I think you were the one 
that said this should be our moon shot legislation. I think you are 




right I think it is trying to bring us up to where we are supposed 
to be. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 
Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Pat, for your testimony. I just quickly reviewed it 
here. I would like to look at this from a dinerent perspective. 
When we discuss women's issues and women in the emplo3anent 
force, we tend to deal with them from a rather broad macro per- 
spective. 

I happen to come from rural America where we have a m^gor 
transition occurring economically, and where I would say that we 
have an even greater transition occurring with women in the work 
force. 

Can you, both for the record and from my perspective, try to 
translate how the Economic Equity Act would in*pact upon rural 
America and rural women in particular? 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Absolutely. In our very first Economic Equity 
ACt that we put out, we did a lot to recognize how far behind the 
laws were for rural women. At that point what was happening was 
under the Federal inheritance laws, if a man predeceased the 
woman and they were on a ma and pa farm, ma usually had to sell 
the farm to pay the taxes, which was crazy. We treated it as 
though it was a windfall to her, that one more time, she had just 
been sitting around watching soap operas while he worked, and 
this is a windfall. 

I mean, that is absolutely phony. Anyone who understands rural 
America knows that both the man and the woman have worked 
very hard. So we got the inheritance laws changed. That was one of 
our great successes. We did that in our first Economic Equity Act. 

Now what we have got, it is even harder for the man and the 
wife to make money on the farm. So very often the wtfe also has 
another job. She is in a unique position where she almost has three 
full time jobs, a mother and wife, and a farmer's wife which means 
that you are really one of the hired hands too — everybody is out 
doing whatever you have to do — and often has another job in town. 

So the pension discrimination, social security discrimination, all 
of those things impact on her as they do other women in the work- 
place. So she falls under that general category. 

But the first thing we hit was the inheritance, and I think that 
that one, I am very proud to say, we were successful in getting 
done. 

Mr. Gunderson. One of the things you might want to take with 
you to Iowa and check out as you are traveling around is the ques- 
tion of how you deal with displacement of farmers, and particular- 
ly farm women. In any accounting of employment statistics, if you 
are lucky, the male displaced farmer will be counted in unemploy- 
ment statistics. I think I can almost guarantee you that in Iowa or 
anyplace else, the female spouse is never counted in terms of being 
displaced or being unemployed as a result of that farm going out of 
business. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. And should be. 

Mr. Gunderson. This problem of undercounting directly and 
very significantly affects the ability to bring job training funds into 
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rural America. It is one of the things that we have been trying to 
work on in this Committee. 

Another important area that I and my women's advisory group 
back home have been westling with since 1980 unsuccessfully is, 
how do we provide day care in rural America in a setting that is 
both of high quality and financially affordable to give rural women 
any chance of making ichat transition from homemaker to profes- 
sional. Any thoughts on that? 

Mrs. SamoEDER. Well, it is very difficult. I suppose the best 
thing that you can possibly do, if the person is workmg in a town— 
I mean, if she is working at home, then you have a real problem. I 
mean, if it is more a cottage industry type of thing, because it be- 
comes very costly if you have somebody transported to the house. 
But if she is worlcing in a town, you do have churches and schools. 

One of our pn^ams has been to see how we can utilize already 
publicly certified, in place facilities for community day care. 
Whether employers contribute or how you do it with a sliding 
scale, depenmng on how much income you are making, or what, 
that is one way we can use the facilities that are there in rural 
America in the towns where the jobs are, rather than building 
more I mean, you are not going to be able to build more. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I agree with that, and I agree with what you 
suggested r^arding the use of the schools, churches and other ex- 
isting facilities. However, while it is nice in theory, the readity is 
that in rural America there are not even the resources to keep that 
as a viable option. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. One of the things that we did at the Federal 
Grovemment the last time with help from people on this committee 
was a latchkey day care bill which gave communities a small grant 
to try and do their public facilities, to use that. Then once they had 
them cranked up, it was a pay as you go type of thing. Anybody 
who had income at a certain level had to pay at a certain level, 
and then if they didn't there was some kind of a subsidy. But it 
was veiy de minimis. It was Congressman Sala Burton. 

Mr. CSfUNDERSON. Did latchkey pass the Senato? 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. We finally got funding for it, yes. Sala Burton 
got about $10 million worth of ninding. It was very de minimis, but 
we got a toe in the door. I think that is a very important beginning 
and something we can start to build on because it was a good 
model. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. 

Just allow me to take a minute to respond to that. California has 
latchkey pretty well going now. In my own community it has 
worked through the Board of Education. The Board of Education 
are doing a great job with this. This is really making a big differ- 
ence. 

I went to a recent latchkey installation of officers. They have 
their little group, and they raise funds. Actually, it wasn't the in- 
stallation, it was a fundraiser for it, to get additional funds to sup- 
plement what they are getting from the Government. I think it 
was funded in California for several million dollars, and it was suf- 
ficient that it has done a great job. It was just seed money really, 
because now community groups are coming forward. 
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That's what happens a lot of times when you have a good pro- 
-am, because everybody recognizes the value of a program like 
that. Last week when we were debating the welfare reform bill 
here m the full committeo, there were people that were ridiculing 
the idea of 14 year olds going to a day care center. You know, that 
w very shortrsighted t hink i n g. The fact is, they won't be going to 
day care centers, but they will be gomg to the equivalent of. And 
even more than that, they are going to more than the equivalent of 
because they are actuallv in these programs getting tutoring 
whether It is m athletics that they want to try out for or programs 
for furthering their education in sKihool. The teachers are volun- 
teering their tune because this is such a vital program in the com- 
munity. 

I can't say enough for it. It really has been tremendous as I have 
seen it m my communities. I think that that piece of Illation 
was a brainstorm. I don't see why it can't be done on a more na- 
tional scale. It IS simply because so many people aren't aware of 
the program. I am stiU, surprised how many members of this com- 
mittee that were not aware of that latchkey program. 

Mrs. ScHROEOER. It is very good. 
^ Mr. Martinez. I would like to turn to our chairman. Good mom- 
u^Mr. vJhauman. Mr. Hawkins, would you like to ask any ques- 

Mr. Hawkins. I look forward to the hearings. I don't want to 
take up any time, Mr. CJhairman. I wish to commend you on taking 
the leadership. As I look at the list of witnesses you have sche<f 
uled, you certamly have done an excellent job, I think, in selecting 
mdmduals that I think can contribute very much to this subject 
i-u r if obviously is a very vital part of the work of 

the fuU committee, and we certainly appreciate the efforts that you 
are puttmg forth in connection with it. 

We congratulate our distinguished colleague, Congresswoman 
bchroeder, for being the lead off witness, and we commend her. 
Certainly it will be a tough job for this committee to keep up with 
vmous ideas and initiatives that she has planned. 

Tliank you very much. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have been verv 
patient with us. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I too, like my chairman, don't care to usurp any time unneces- 
sarily. 1 know that my colleague, Mrs. Schroeder, is quite capable 
ot dealing with the subject at hand today, a prospectus of working 
women and their concerns. Her track record makes her imminent- 
ly qualified. 

I just wanted to say, I am a little bit groggy. Yesterday I was on 
a whirlwind tour in the State of Connecticut, in Bridgeport, to help 
add to the numbers, at least by one, of women here in the Con- 
gress. 

Mrs. Schroeder. The.-e is room for you in Heaven, sir. 
Mr. Hayes. We tried to get ourselves in a position where at least 
we can increase the black representation of women by 100 percent 
Mrs. Schroeder. That's great. 
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Mr. Hayes. She has a good chance if we can come through. 
Today is the day. 
Mrs. ScHROEDER. Well, we will keep our fingers crossed. 
Mr. Hayes. All right. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Just because he seiid that, I am going to ask the first question I 
was supposed to ask, and then I had a second thought about it. I 
was supposed to ask you what your platform would be if you were 
elected to the presidency. I had changed the word "if '—what do 
you mean, if— to "when ' she is. But I know that that would take 
considerable time. So we all, I think, that have worked with you 
here in Congress know what your platform would be, and it 
wouldn't be a single issue. It would be a multiple issue. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Absolutely. 

Mr. Martinez. So if you should decide, God's speed. Thank you. 
Mrs. ScHROEDER. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martinez. Let me introduce our first panel then. It consists 
of Ms. Shirley Dennis, Director, Women's Bureau, Department of 
Labor; Ms. Christine Craft, News Director and Co-Anchor of 
KRBK-TV, Sacramento, California. I spent some time in that town, 
a very short time. I am noted to have a record of some kind in that 
I served the shortest time in the State legislature of anyone who 
went on to be elected to a higher office. One newspaper put it, 
here's a guy that is trying to go from a small town mayor to Con- 
gress in less than two years. And I pointed out to them, there are 
people that have come to Congress that have never served in any 
political office At least I had eight years of local service too. But at 
any rate, I enjoyed Sacramento while I was there. So welcome. My 
st^ director, that's her home town, Sacramento, California. She 
spent about 16 years working in the State legislature there. 

Let me also introduce Ms. Sarah McClendon, Director and Wash- 
ington Correspondent, McClendon News Service. 

We may be joined a little later by Congresswoman Mary Rose 
Dakar, who is very interested in these issues also. But let us start 
with Ms. Dennis. 

STATEMENT" OF SHIKLEY M. DENNIS, DIRECTOR OF THE 
WOMEN'S BUREAU, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Ms. Dennis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to, first of all, thank you and the subcommittee for 
inviting me to discuss women in the labor force. We think that the 
subcommittee seeks a good perspective on the concerns of working 
women. You are to be congratulated for this effort, for the role of 
women is pivotal in the work force today. 

I am very pleased to have the opportunity to present an overview 
of the status of women in our economy ana, in essence, in our soci- 
ety overall. 

As more women enter the labor force, it is important to view 
their contributions in the context of the global marketplace as well 
as the U.S. economy and our work force. This context also includes 
the urgent need to prepare for the jobs of the future. In particular. 
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I will discuss work and family issues, preparation for employment 
by women on v;elfaie and, briefly, the Women's Bureau initiatives. 

As members of the subcommittee already know. Secretary of 
Labor William E. Brock has made the Work Force 2000 Project the 
cornerstone of his stewardship in the U.S. Department of Labor. 
The Women's Bureau is proud to play an important role in the 
Work Force 2000 initiative. 

This morning, I will bring news of a recent study by the Hudson 
Institute on Work Force 2000, commissioned by the Labor Depart- 
ment. The study discusses the changes in the work force that we 
can expect and the adjustments which will have to be made in our 
employment and training systems if our workers are to be well 
matched with tomorrow's employment demands. 

Today, women are key players in our economy, as you said earli- 
er, Mr. Cihairman. The realization of their importmice, however, 
has been gradual and uneven throughout society as more women 
have entered the labor force and have claimed long-term attach- 
ments to employment. 

The same is true globally. As I travel internationally, I am im- 
pressed by the increasing rec(^ition of women's key economic 
role. Aweureness of the vital need for women workers in a healthy 
economy is heightening both among our principal trading partners 
and within other coimtri^es. 

Today, in the United States, more than 52 million women age 16 
and over are in the labor force, and only about 3.7 million of these 
women are among the unemployed. These millions of working 
women are now the mtyority of all women and comprise 44 percent 
of the entire labor force. By the year 2000, they are projected to 
comprise about 47 percent of the labor force. 

But the keys to their importance are twofold. One, the economy 
in the United States has long been and, according to besi esti- 
mates, will continue to be dominated by the services-producing 
sector where women are the m^ority of workers. And, two, women 
will be the mfigor source of new entrants into the labor market in 
the foreseeable future, as just indicated by Congresswoman 
Schroeder. 

These two factors, together with the move of our economy toward 
increased mtemational trade and competition, will have a signifi- 
cant implication for the future of our nation. 

Already in the United States we see s^ificant changes taking 
place. Of the nearly 49 million employed women, the vast imgority 
are working full time. Over half of all wives and half of all mothers 
are in the labor force. The dual earner family has become the pre- 
dominant family type in the United States today. Single parent 
families are growing, the numbers of families maintained by wage 
earning women increased 25 percent between 1979 and 1986. 

The impact of women as both workers and family members is 
significant. 

Women have made great strides in obtaining better paying jobs 
as they have met, challenged, and conquered many employment 
barriers. Today, in fact, we have reduced the earnings gap, and 
women now earn 65 cents for every dollar earned by men. 
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Yet, with all we have achieved, the largest number of women 
still are employed in the traditional female occupations, including 
teachers, clerical workers, nurses, and service workers. 

Minority women have also made strides in the labor force. While 
their numbers do not match the totals for all women job to job, 
there has been progress. At the same time, however, their high un- 
emplojrment rates, particularly among young black women, have 
significant implications for the future labor force. 

This brief overview, together with the more detailed analysis in- 
cluded in my full testimony, provide an important background for 
the research and planning which are at the root of Secretary 
Brock's Work Force 2000 Project. 

Two megor rejjorts have been shared recently with the members 
of this subcommittee. On, the Bureau of Labor Statistics preview of 
the economy of the year 2000, and, tv/o. Work Force 2000, Work 
and Workers for the 21st Century, which was issued by the Hudson 
Institute. 

Taken together, the two reports provide solid projections for the 
coming 13 years. 

In addition to the rapid growth of jobs in the service industries, 
many new jobs will require much higher education and skill levels 
than the jobs of today. 

The work force will also grow more slowly as the pool of young 
workers entering the labor market shrinks because of slower popu- 
lation growth. Women, minorities and immigrants will become a 
larger share of the new entrants as in the past. 

The Hudson Institute report sets forth a number of major chal- 
lenges to policy makers that stem from these expected trends of 
the future. One is the close relationship between the growth of the 
U,S. economy and the economies of other nations, thus spurring 
the United &:ates to focus beyond its own share of the world trade 
and to stimulate balanced world growt^. 

Developing innovative strategies i>o reconcile the conflicting 
needs of women, work and families is another challenge identified 
by the Hudson Institute report, as is the need to integrate black 
and Hispanic workers into the economy. 

In a nutshell, these trends and projections shape a powerful chal- 
lenge for the future. We have no choice but to change. If we do not 



women and immigrants, the loss to this Nation will be irreparable. 
The shifts in demographics and the new employment opportunities 
offer a real challenge for good jobs, but only if we are prepared. 

In light of these trends and challenges, the Women's Bureau is 
focusing on three mayor program areas: one, balancing work and 
family; two, work-related components of welfare reform; and, three, 
ar'dressing grassroots concerns of women workers throughout the 
country. 

In the reaJm of balancing work and family, we have already 
fcimd that forward-looking employers are beginning to recognize 
that employees' personal and professional responsibilities affect the 
workplace, productivity, the family, and society overall. 

Flexibility in hours and work and leave patterns, assistance with 
child care and elder care, flexible benefit packages and prorated 
benefits for part time employees are all constructive approaches 
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thff^of tWs y1?r. '"''^ for 

I would like to shift now to another important area- our snpoia) 
concern for women on welfare Tlec(^nt]Tf^aW^r^IT' 
v«red the national mogaeZ\^^TZf^ wfT ' ^ 
conunissbns on women ^ Xr^:it7oh^%ll^^^^^^ 
cent of persons on welfare are womeh and children MoTt of J 

Fmally as we approach the challenges of a new centurv fhp 

TJiank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Dennis. 
[Prepared statement of Shirley M. Dennis follows-J 
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Prepared Statement op Shirley M. Dennis, Director or the Women's Bureau. U.S. 

Department of Labor 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I want to thank y^u and the Members of the Subcommittee 
for inviting me to discuss women in the labor force as the 
Subcommittee seeks a perspective on the concerns of working 
women. You are to be congratulated for this effort for the 
role of women is pivotal in the woukplace today. I am very 
pleased to have the opportunity to present a overview of the 
atatus of women in our economy and, in essence, in our society 
overall. 

As more and more women enter the labor market, it is 
important to view their contributions in the context of the 
global marketplace as well as the U.S. economy and work force. 
This context also includes the urgent need to prepare for 
the jobs of the future. In particular, I will discuss work 
and family issues, preparation for employment by women on 
welfare and, briefly. Women's Bureau initiatives. 

As members of the Subcommittee already know. Secretary 
of Labor William E. Brock has made the Work Force 2000 Project 
the cornerstone of his stewardship in the U.S. Department 
of Labor. The Women's Bureau is proud to play an important 
role in the Work Force 2000 initiative. 

This morning, I will also bring news of a recent study 
by the Hudson Institute on Work Force 2000, commissioned by 
the Labor Department. The study discusses the changes in 
the workplace that we can expect and the adjustments wnicn 
will have to be made in our employment and training systems 
if our workers are to be well matched with tomorrow's employment 
demands. 

Today, women are key players in our economy. The realiza- 
tion of their importance, however, has been gradual and uneven 
throughout society as more women have entered the labor force 
and have claimed long-term attachments to employment. The 
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same is true globally. As I travel internationally, I am 
inpressed by the increasing recognition of women's key economic 
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million of these women are among the unemployed. These millions 
of working women are now the majority of all woman (Ispercen?? 
and comprise 44 percent of the entirJ labor force. By the 
ofthf ?2h„r'^^ projected to comprise as mSch .s 5? percent 
SL^ .^"^^"^ «°"ever, the key .conomic position ^f 

wonen in the labor force depends on core than what they hav.» 
accomplished already. That is great in itSelffsince the? 
have entered the labrr force at the rate of no^e th«n one 
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have ola|med nore than one million new jobs in the pasi ?ear 
alone. But the keys to their importance in the United sta"s 
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'Orje, the economy in the United States has long been and. 
Sr?hf'«!r^? ^f' "timates, will continue tS'be SSm?naied 
by the services-producing sector, where women are the 
majority of workers and tvjo, women will be the major 

'""^"^""ts into the labor market in the fore- 
seeable future. 

^ou»J*'?°* toaether with the move of our economy 

^ ^"TJ?""? international trade and competition, will 
have significant implications for the future of our nation. 

K r*,^"^ " «or addressing these issues, let 

Sni?ii*5i^/"°?''5^'* ^^t status of women in the 

United states today. The majority (74 percent) of the 48.7 
million employed women work full-time; that is, they work 
35 or more hours per week. At the same tine, the majority 
(75 percent) of the 3.7 million who are unemployed are seeking 
full-ti«e work. He find that over half of wives .nd over ' 
2t.,;.°: "ll.'wthefs (63 percent) are in the labor force. 
46 nLcent {"".ITt Participation, for example, from 
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in 1979 to 6.7 million in 1986. Of course, the sole earner 
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In the overwhelming majority of these families, is usually 
the woman. Some 62 percent cf women who maintain families 
were in the labor force in 1986; but even in 1976, more than 
half were already working (55 percent). The impact of women 
as both vorkers and family members is signiSicant* 

Over the last decsde and a half, women have made great 
strides in obtaining bettor paid employment as they have met, 
challenged, and conquered many barriers to their acceptance 
in the full range of jobs. The sharpest rates of increas'e 
for women have been in those jobs that require post-secondary 
education and/or skills training* For example, in 1970, women 
were 34 percent o£ all managerial and professional specialty 
workers, but by 1966 they were more than 43 percent* Women 
were only 1*7 percent of engineers in 1970, but they are 6 
perCiint today, increasing their numbers from 35,000 to 105,000* 
Through their academic achievement, women, who were only 11 
percent of engineering and science technicians (fewer than 
100,000 strong) in 1970, were nearly a quarter million of 
these skilled workers by 1986, representing 20 percent of 
this vork force* In 1970, women were only -19 percent of public 
officials and administrators, but by 1986, they had doubled 
their participation to 37 percent and increased their numbers 
from 1.1 million to more than 4*6 million* Komen lawyers 
and judqes were rare in 1970, at 14,000 nationwide or less 
than 5 percent of the totaX in these fields, but by 1986, 
there were 118^000 or 18 percent of the total* Yet, with 
all we have achieved, the largest number of women still are 
employed in the tr^iiditional female occupations, including 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools, clerical workers, 
nurses, food, health and service workers* 

In the past five years or so, we have begun to see a 
trend toward reducing the earnings gap between women and men 
workers* Today, women employed full-time, year-round earn 
about 65 percent of what similarly employed men earn* This 
is up five percentage points since 1980* 

Minority women also have made strides in the labor force 
over time. They, too, have confronted and conquered barriers, 
including sexual and racial bias. While their numbers and 
proportions of progress do not natch the totals for all women 
job-for-job, there has been progress, for example, in executive* 
administrative and managerial jobs. In 1980, only 4.4 percent 
of black women were in those jobs; by 1986, 6.0 percent were 
so employed. At the same time, their high unemployment rates, 
particularly among black women between the ages of 16 and 
24, have significant implications for the future labor force 
where minority women will have increased opportunities* 
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In i-hi St P"*"«'' « brief susaary of woaen's .tetus 

I «B Sub;?;^''''"' ««thet lllualnnte their stntua, 

d.?^ }?? •PP?"''i« °f " f«w tables of .tntlatlcnl 

data which will auBnarlae woaen's recent labor force exnerl»n^- 
in concluding this statistical overview. I «nt to e^Solze '* 
hu? %h^'".f-"f''^ P^"^ important role In the U.S. economy, 
but they wll , play an even sore central role In Its perforaance 
fc2.-'rol»""5'\ "'ishtening of the recognltloS°o?"o««?S 
Itei role and what we need to do about It, Is what I want to 

co^ce'r'n!' noi! SSeryone-s 

^' 'Projections for Change In the Worlc Force bv the Year 2000 

of ^h^"rill^''?*"^"' °" has characterized >uch 

o^de? fic«5 r 'S""!?'" Pl-nnlnS «t the Department of Labor 
onder Sc^etary Brock's focus on the Hork ?orce 2000 Project 

tM."l?,h^ "ccntly with He«?«8 of 

this subcoralttee. First, tha Bureau of Labor Statistics 

aSoO^'lhe'^fitS'^rfJ" '^'1 °' Econo^^'of the'vear 

20QQ, the 16th of Its series of projections of long range 
economic growth. The following wek Work Force jSoo ^ work 

^nstigute"/"''"" '^'"'^"7 iwued by the H udiSH^ 

; ■ui^yS?: ? non-prorit research orgenlzatlon which drew together 

a multldlsclpllnary tean of professionals for this project. 

fo-^ nroiih •';°!l^"P°'^t Offered three alternative scenarios 
for growth of the economy and the work force, some themes 
wore so predominant that they cannot be overlooked 5nr 

ort'hrsSw'^;^^'' ''r^\r ''«^^°« indS:t?r«':?u'';rer?j »ost^'" 

hL^^S "•"Job". Including growth In business services and 

S!Si!r °? J°b8 "111 require nuch 

higher skill levels than the jobs of today. Employment In 

nr'»S2r°?foP''"°"S^ '^""'^ requires the oos^ educational 

Sork? nro?«:?"^^'" executive, administrative and »anag«Jil 
«^ f»«?f^ technical and support work-will 

^IT^J. 'u^^'"' "ver'Se- Very few new jobs will be created 
I-th^^M/"" S""??*^ directions or under5t"S 

h^S tS-J ^nv^"''^"' t?,*,"P" "hlft In jobs, and the llkell- 
of^rk In ri.J^M'i' "^"."ave several quite different kinds 
2 If^ ?, J? ■ lifetime, require a broad, basic level of tducation 
^'^K acquisition of new skills. ;So?ie?\.ajor 

Z.l ? P*^^ °' y°""9 workers entering the labor ca-ket 
«S5 T^'i""" population growth. Hn.cn, olnorltles 

tS-n'?^'?Se°"p':.?!'' ' °' -trants 
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•"he Hudson Institute report sets forth a number of major 
challenges to policymakers that stem from these expected trends 
of the future. First, the researchers see the growth of the 
U.S. economy as intimately related to the growth of the economies 
of other nations and the need for the United States to focus 
beyond its own share of world trade and to stimulate balanced 
world growth. 

These researchers also find that the need to improve 
the education and preparation of all workers arises not only 
as jobs for new workers becoa«e more complex, but also as aging 
workers face change and the need to adapt. The vast increase 
in the number of jobs in the service industries demands that 
attention now be paid to increasing productivity in the service 
sector. We have tended to focus the productivity debate on 
the manufacturing sector where we have made significant gains. 
Now, we must take a look ,'*t removing barriers to competition 
in services and to investing in technologies that enhance 
productivity in the service sector. 

Developing innovative strategies to reconcile the conflict- 
ing needs of women, work, and families is another challenge 
identified by the Hudeon Institute report, as is the need 
to integrate black and Hispanic workers into the economy. 

The fresh review of the trends and projections made in 
these recent analyses, and the sharpened focus on the challenges 
they imply, bring a powerful message as we look to the future. 
We have no choice but to change. While we have examined most 
of these issues before, it is now imperative that we act on 
them If we do not invest wore wisely in humc^n development, 
if we do not take advantage of tha opportunity to draw into 
the mainstream of the new work force those minorities, women 
and immigrants who have had marginal opportunity y if we do 
not do a fundamentally better job at education and training 
very soon, the loss to this nation will be irreparable. The 
shifts in demographics and the new employment opportunities 
offer a real chance for flood jobs— but only if we are prepared. 
Public policy, private enterprise, non-profit institutions, 
all will be needed in this effort. This picture poses special 
opportunities and challenges for women workers and policymakers 
concerned about women's employment and employability. Tnat 
new jobs will require more brain and less brawn can be good 
news for women. But we cannot assume that pockets of illiteracy 
will just disappear. The challenge for the growing numbers 
of women coming into t*ie labor force will be to increase their 
job and/or career awareness and preparation. Tha challenge 
for employers and program providers will be to help women 
prepare for the more skilled jobs of the future. 
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II* Women's Bureau Initiatives 

In light of these trends and challenges, the Women's 
Bureau is focusing on three major program areas: 1) balancing 
work and family; 2) work-related components of welfare reform; 
and 3) addressing grass-roots concerns of women workers through- 
out the country, ' 

In the realm of balancing work and family, we have already 
found that forward-looking employers are beginning to recognize 
that employees' pert i.al and professional responsibilities 
affect the workplace, productivity, the family, and society 
overall* Yet, the vast majority of emp." )yment practices, 
policies, and benefits continue to address the needs of a 
bygone era when it was assumed that one family member stayed 
at home to look after the household needs of the entire family* 

The social and economic conditions of today and the ones 
we anticipate for tomorrow, require a nsw perspective. Flexi- 
bility in hours of work and leave patterns, a variety of means 
of providing assistance with respect to child care and elder 
care, flexible benefit packages that make the same number 
of dollars fit th« needs of different workers, prorated benefits 
for part-time employees, are all areas for constructive employ- 
ment policies which we will continue to bring to the attention 
of employers, employees, unions, and others* 

In addition, the Women's Bureau is developing a clearing- 
house to provide state-of-the-art information on trends and 
developments in the work and family area. The clearinghouse 
will draw on the knowledge of experts on work and family issues 
and encourage dialogue among these individuals. As such, 
this clearinghouse will provide a national focal point for 
identifying emerging work and family issues and options for 
addressing those issues, when fully operational, it will 
be a resource for policy officials, legislators, employers, 
unions, researchers, and others who require the highest quality 
information available to support making decisions in work 
and family areas. Completion of the design of the clearinghouse 
information base and the start of collection and entry of 
information into the system is scheduled for the fall of this 



I would like to shift now to another important area: 
our special concern for women on welfare. In response to 
their needs, the Women's Bureau has entered the dialogue on 
welfare reform and has begun to encourage commissions on women 
and other women's groups also to enter the dialogue. Ninety 
percent of persons on welfare are women and children; most 



year. 
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of the women are potential members of the work force if not 
already working at least part-time. More than 2 million women 
worked full-time last year and still earned poverty level 
incomes* The more closely welfare programs become tied to 
preparation for employment, the more the Women's Bureau needs 
to contribute to policy formulation. A number of significant 
experiments have been carried on in recent years in the States, 
and there has been time for some evaluation and sharing of 
results. 

In the months ahead, the Women's Bureau expects to join 
with others in identifying exemplary welfare reform initiatives 
emerging in local communities and in discussing with policy- 
makers the kinds of programs that bring the most effective 
and lasting results. 

We already know that it takes basic remedial education 
and adequate skills training to lead to good wages, that is, 
wages that can support a family. Support services, primarily 
child care, permit a mother to participate in training and 
employment and a carefully planned transition program can 
prevent the loss of health benefits, thus eliminating deterrents 
to labor force participation. Some communities have made 
special efforts to place former welfare recipients in jobs 
that offer health insurance; other communities have phased 
out such benefits gradually to ease the transition to self- 
sufficiency. We, in the Women's Bureau, are advocating a 
holistic approach that looks at the individual's total needs 
and, then, focuses the resources of the whole community in 
meeting those needs. This approach taps into the dreams and 
aspirations of the participant and helps her an^ ner family 
to set realistic goals. 

We need communities that strengthen families. Changes 
in family status, divorce, separation, or teenage pregnancy 
out of wedlock, are the predominant events that contribute 
to women's dependency on welfare. Moving off of welfare, 
on the other hand, is most frequently associated with marriage 
and children leaving the family home. Women on welfare need 
an opportunity to break out of isolation. They need contact 
wilh successful role models to help open their eyes and those 
of their children to the wide range of opportunities available 
to then. Initiatives such as these can come from local communi- 
ties as well as from non-profit organizations. 

Finally, as we approach the challenges of a new century, 
the Women's Bureau mandate — given to us by Congress in 1920 -is 
more relevant than ever. Promoting the welfare of working 
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women, improving their working conditions, increasing their 
efficiency and advancing their opportunities for profitable 
employment are not only noble goals, they are essential when 
viewed in the context of year 2000 projections.- 

The future wilX mean new opportunitites for those who 
are prepared. The national and grass-roots initiatives we 
undertake are designed to make a difference for those whose 
lives we touch. The Women's Bureau is more than national 
policy papers, statistical analyses, and published reports. 
The Bureau is also demonstration projects for women veterans 
in Seattle, for handicapped women in Philadelphia, for immigrant 
women in Brownsville, Texas, and much more. Our impact is 
measured in human terms, which cannot be easily quantified. 
Serving as chief federal advocate for the 52 million women 
in the work force, the Women's Bureau is helping to lay the 
groundwork" 80 that women, their families, employers, unions 
and other groups can be as well prepared as possible for the 
year 2000 and beyond. 
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Table 1. Employment Statue ot Women in cne uivxiien nooinecicucioiui 
'Populetion 16 Yetre end Older, by Race 1972-1986 

(Huttbere io tboueende) 



Civilian Labor Force 



SoSiiiti- Percent Ikployed Uo«Plgy!j.„. K«^ 4 

Taar tutional of Percent not in 

populetion totel populetion Ifunber ^of^^ lebor force 

force 



All 



Voneic^ 



1972 76.290 33.479 43*9 31,257 2,222 6*6 42,811 

1973 77 804 34 804 44,7 32 715 2 089 6.0 43 000 

1974 7 9 312 3 6 211 45l7 33 769 2 441 6,7 . 43 101 

1975 80 860 37 475 Zlls 33 989 3 486 9.3 43 386 

1976 8 2 390 3 8 983 47.3 3 5 6 1 5 3 369 8.6 43,406 

1977 83 140 40 613 48.2 37 289 3 324 8.2 wUj? 
197 8 8 5 334 4 2 631 50.0 3 9,56 9 3,06 1 7 . 2 42,703 
1979 861843 44,235 50.9 41,217 3,018 6.8 42,608 

1980 
1981 
1982 



88,348 45,487 51.5 42,117 3,370 7.4 42,861 

1981 89 618 46,696 52.1 43,000 3,696 7.9 42,922 

1982 90.748 47.755 52.6 43,256 4,499 9.4 42,993 

1983 91 684 4 8 583 52 9 44 047 4, '4 57 9.2 43,181 

1984 J2 778 49 709 53.6 45 915 3,794 7.6 43,068 

1985 93 736 51,050 54.5 47,259 3,791 7.4- 42,686 

1986 941789 5:1:13 55.3 48,706 3,707 7.1 42,376 

White Wosen 

1972 67,431 29,157 43.2 27,426 1,733 5.9 38,274 

1973 68 517 30,231 44.1 28,623 1,606 5.3 38,286 
197 4 6 9 623 3 1 437 45.2 2 9 511 1 927 6.1 38,186 
197 5 7 0,810 3 2,508 45.9 2 9 714 2,7 9 4 8.6 38,302 

1976 7 1 974 3 3,73 5 46 .9 31,078 2,656 7 .9 38,239 

1977 73 077 35 108 48.0 32,550 2,558 7.3 37,969 

1978 74 213 36 679 49.4 34 392 2 287 6.2 37,534 
197 9 7 51347 3l\0S7 50.5 35)807 2)260 5.9 37,230 

1980 76,489 39,127 51.2 36,587 2,540 6.5 37,362 

1981 77.42C 40 157 51.9 37,394 2,762 6.9 37,271 
t982 7 8 230 41 010 52 4 37 615 3 395 8.3 37,220 

1983 78 884 41 541 52.7 38 272 3,270 7.9 37,343 

1984 79 624 42 431 53.3 39 659 2,772 6.5 37,193 

1985 80 306 43 , '45 5 54 1 40 690 2 765 6,4 Sjlsjl 

1986 8l!062 44!S84 5S.0 41.876 2,708 fcj 3^i4?9- 

BlAck Wcsen 

1972 7,988 3,890 48.7 3,433 458 11.8 4,098 

1973 8 214 4 052 49.3 3,601 451 11.1 4,162 

1974 8 46 2 4 148 49.0 3 677 470 11.3 4,314 
197 5 8 691 4 247 48-9 3,618 629 14.8 4,444 
1976 8 931 4,460 49.9 3,823 637 14.3 4,471 
197 7 9.174 4,670 50.9 3,97 5 695 14.9 ^iSS? 

1978 9 394 4 997 W.l 4;307 690 13.S 4,397 

1979 9,636 5,119 53.1 4,436 683 13.3 4,517 



1980 9,880 J, 253 53.1 4,515 738 14.0 4,627 



^Totel Includee vomen cf other recee not ehovn eeparetely. 

Source: Prepared by Women'e Bureeu from dara publiehed in eii^>loTment end 

Eaminge, Jenuary 1987. Ubor Fore Jtetietlce Derived from the Current 
Populetion Survey: A Detebook Vol. I Bulletin 2096, JePtpber 1983, 
BL8, end unpubliahed data from BLS^ U.S. Depertaent of Labor. 
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Biploytd tfostn 16 Ttart and OId«r» 

br OccuMtion 
19>0. 1980^na 1986 

(NuBb«rt In thoosandt) 



OceupAtion 



1970 
Ntastr 



total 



^ 1980 



total 



roT" 
total 



Total 

Maaagarial and frofataloMl cpadaltj 
bactitivt. adiinlatratlva &«anasarial 
Off^|^c^aad^a%inlttratori, public 

OtSar avacttlva? atelnlatratlva and 
(Moatanal 
^ KaoatMiant ctlattd occnpatlona 
Frofaaalonal tpacialtr - 

Bntinaars 

MathMtical and cospotar aciantiata 

Nattttal acit^tiata 

Baalth diatnoaing cccupatlona 

Hagth aaaaaasant and traatins dccupa- 

Taadtara* cbllata and taivaraltr 
Taachara» axcapt collage and univar- 
aitj 

L«M]rars'and Judgac 
Othjr^afaaalonal afacialty occupa- 

Technical, Mlaa and aAainiatrativa 
aupport 

Tackniciaeui tad ralatad aappert 
Haalth tacbaolofiata and tachniciana 
Ea^naaring and Scianca tachniciana 
Tachniciana, axcapt haalth, cnginaar- 
ing, and acianca 
Salaa occ«patiooa 
Supatviaora and propriatora 
Salaa, rapraiantativaa, financa and 

Dttaiaaaa^ aarricaa 
Salaa rapraaantativaa, coModltiaa, 

axcapt mall 
Salaa vorleara, ratall and paraanal 
aatvxcaa 
^^Salaa ralatad occupation* 
AdBinietrativa aupport, indodinr 
clarical 
supanriaora 

Coapatar.t^uipaant oparatora 
Sacrataxiaa, atanogr^hara, and 

riSScial racorda procaaaing 
Hail and maaaaga diatributing 
Othar^ adainiatrativa aupport, 
including olarical 

Saivica occttpationa 
Private booaahold 
Protaetiva aarrica 

Sanrica, ascapt privata bouaahold and 



30,347 38*0 44.304 42*6 48,706 44*4 



protaetiva 
rood aarrica 
Haalth aatvici 



5,004 
1,102 



664 
384 
3,902 
21 
35 

\l 

647 
14a 

2.08* 

686 



13,598 
627 
91 
98 



Claaning and^Soilding aatvica 
Paraonal aaivica 



6,084 
1,166 
70 

4,848 
2,272 
1,038 
704 
835 



33*9 
18*5 



81 

0 
9 

193 

73 

2,814 
15 

9,661 
228 
70 

\m 

193 
3,562 62*6 



24*7 



9,196 
3,169 



54 19*0 



16*6 
22*7 
44«3 

1.7 
16*7 
13*6 

6*0 

64*7 
29*1 

3^*2 

M'X 

72*3 
10*9 

21*3 
41*3 

.13*7 

17.4 

6*6 

62*1 
66*0 

73.2 
55*8 
41*5 



59*7 
96.3 
6.6 

61.2 
68.5 
87.6 
32.0 
68.4 



3,693 
15 

13,545 
509 
249 

2!06^ 
240 

5,735 

8,021 

557 
182 

7,241 
3,185 
1,611 
1,049 
1,395 



40.6 
30.5 



114 30.9 



2,056 
6,0^ 

M 

n 

1,462 

233 

2.6J5 
1,313 



19,882 
1,341 
162 
219 

295 
4,995 
319 



27.8 
38.2 
49.1 
4.8 
26.1 
19*9 
11.8 

86.0 
36.6 

70.8 
14.0 



64.4 
43.8 
74.5 
19.2 

31.6 
48.7 
28.2 



654 35.4 
188 14.5 



67.1 
54.8 

77.1 
47.2 
59.2 

SS:2 

29.9 

70.8 

58.9 
95.3 
11.8 

63.3 
C5.9 
88.1 
35.2 
77.6 



11,525 
4,653 



2,842 

\'XV2 
105 
228 
86 

• 109 

1,728 

230 

2,613 
118 



43.4 
36.8 



214 40.1 



J2:f 

49.4 
6.0 
36.2 
22.5 
15.0 

85.3 
36.0 

73.4 
18.1 



44.2 1,654 46.6 



22,223 
1,581 
945 
224 

412 

935 

■ 276 

4,065 
42 

14,260 
431 

589 

311 

5,832 

8,905 
942 

221 

7,742 
3,219 

i:fi? 

1,698 



64.7 
47.0 
64.1 
20.0 

37.6 
48.2 
30.5 

41.5 

18.3 

68.6 
64%6 

18:5 

68.5 

34.4 

74.4 

60.7 
96.0 
12.4 

b5.0 
62.8 
69.9 
41.5 
80.8 
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Biployad VoAtfi 16 T«trt and Oldtr, 
1970; 19eO*tnd 1986 
(Nukbtrt in tbouMod«) 



1970 1980 1986 

TR555fToI~ Wkbtt I o£ lA«b«r I of — 

Occttpttios total total total 

PraclaloB producticii, craft, and rapalr 824 7«3 1,0S6 7«8 I.ISO 8.6 

Kachaaica and rapairara 80 2,5 135 3«4 151 3«S 

Conatruction tradaa^ ^ 6X 1,7 X02 3,1 99 2*0 
Othar pracialoB production* craft and 

rapalr 683 15.6 819 17 «2 900 21 «9 

Oparatora, fabricatora, and laborara 4,498 25,9 5,486 27^4 4,355 25,4 
Ma china o pa rater a, aaaasblara, and 

inapactora 3,547 39^7 4,102 40,7 3,187 40,3 



HaBofacturing^indoe^riaa 425 30.7 6 23 34,3 . 2,706 40,9 

Durabla^wSda ^ 266 3X.2 346 31.8 1,121 3oJ 

^Hc»2JS^nd«Hri.. , i?:? 'II IH Hn Ihl 

TranoportftioB and Katarial aoring 

occapatlpna 163 4.1 375 7,8 406 8,9 

Motor vahiclt oparatora 133 4,9 299 9,1 367 10,9 
Othar traniportation «nd mat a rial 

aoriag occapationa 31 2,5 76 4,9 39 3,3 
Kandlara. aqoipaant daanara, halpara, 

and laborara ^ ^ 788 17.4 1,009 19,8 762 16,3 

ConjtructioB laborara xi x,9 27 3,2 2X 2,8 



2,8 

haipara,"and'la£orari 776 19,8 982 23,2 741 18.8 



Othor bandlara, aaoipaant daanara, 
' - itBorara 



Parking, foraatty, and fiahing 277 9,1 451 14,9 5 48 15,9 

Fam oparatora and lanagara^ 72 5,0 130 9,9 188 14,1 
Othar £arsing« foraattr, and fiahing 

occtjpationa 205 12,8 321 18.7 360 17. X 



SottTcai Coapilad by tha Vcaan'a Buraaa frca EktcloTatnt and Eamiuga, Bttraatt of Labor 
Statiatica, U.S. Dapartaant of Labor, January 1987 and, Datailod Occupation 
of tha Bepiriancad Labor Fbrca bj Sax for tha Unltad Stataa and Ragionii 
1980 and 1970, Buraaa of tha Canaua, q,S. Dapartsant of Cosmarca. 
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Ceaptrlton of Kidlon lirnlngi of Toor-Xound FuII-TIbo Verktrt, 
b7 8». 19SS-198S 

(Forfono IS jioro of ogo ond ovor) 
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oorologo 
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|op in 


AS A 


•aralngi 


sap in 




Kidion ••rnlnso 


eurront 


porcoot 


oxcoodod 


conttont 




WoBon 


Kon 


dolloro 


of ^00*0 


voBon* 0 


1967 dolloro 


To or 


(1) 


(2) 






(Si 


(6) 


198S 


813« 624 


$24,193 


$8,371 


64.6 


34.9 • 


92 .6 60 




14,7 80 


23 .218 


8 43 8 


63.7 


37 . 1 


2.7 12 


1983 


13t913 


21.881 


7)966 


63.6 


37.2 


2 .670 


1982 


13.014 


2 1.077 


8 .063 


61.7 


62.0 


2 . 7 89 


198l 


12.001 


20. 260 


8 .239 


39.2 


68.8 


3 032 


1980 


11.197 


18.612 


7 413 


60.2 


66 . 2 




1979 


10. 131 


17 .014 


6 . 863 


39.7 


67 .6 




1978 


9.330 


;S.730 


6.3 80 


39.4 


68 . 2 


3 . 267 


1977 


8.618 


14.626 


6 .008 


38.9 


69.7 ' 


3 3 10 


1976 


8.099 


13.433 


3 .336 


60. 2 


66 . 1 


3.1 41 


197S 


7.304 


12.738 


3.234 


38.8 


70.0 


3.239 


197 4 


6.772 


11.833 


3 .063 


37.2 


74.8 


3 .433 


1973 


6.333 


11.186 


4,831 


36.6 


76.6 


3.649 


1972 


' 3.903 


10.202 


4.299 


37.9 


72.8 


3.433 


1971 


3.393 


9.399 


3.806 


39.3 


68.0 


3.136 


1970 


3^3 23 


8.966 


3.643 


39.4 


68.4 


3.133 


1969 


4.977 


8,227 


3.230 


60.3 


63.3 


2.961 


1968 


4.437 


7.664 


3.207 


38.2 


72.0 


3.079 


1967 


4.130 


7.182 


3.032 


37.8 


73.1 


3.032 
2.998 


1966 


3.973 


6.848 


2.873 


38.0 


72.4 


1963 


3.123 


6.373 


2.332 


60.0 


66.8 


2.7^0 


1964 


3.690 


6.193 


2.303 


39.6 


67.9 


2.969 


1963 


3.361 


3,978 


2.417 
2.321 


39.6 


67.9 


2<637 


1962 


9.446 


3.974 


39.3 


73.4 


1.790 


1961 


3.331 


3.644 


2.293 


39.4 


68.4 


(2.339 


1960 


3.293 


3.317 


2.124 


60.8 


64.3 


V '2.394 


1939 


3.193 
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Mr. Martinez. Ms. Craft. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTINE CRAFT, NEWS DIRECTOR AND CO- 
ANCHOR, KRBK-TV, SACRAMENTO, CA 

Ms. Craft. Thank you very much for asking me to be here. I 
have been asked to speak a little bit on the question of women on 
non-traditional jobs. 

As a reporter, from my first perspective, in addition to being an 
anchorperson and a news director, from a reporter's perspective, if 
you consider the question of American women in non-traditional 
jobs, it is very hard not to start at the top. In this greatest country 
which is ours, the gospel is preached relentlessly of justice for ail, 
and yet, it is still true that she, whether enormously qualified— 
that enormously qualified "she" who seriously considers for run- 
ning for President is dismissed all too quickly as something none 
other than a sacrificial lamb. We have a long way to go. 

If you go overseas across one ocean you find Mrs. Thatcher who 
has just won a whopping re-election bid. Across the other ocean 
there is Corazon Aquino, who is the heart and mind of the Philip- 
pine people's democratic revolution. Other countries have learned 
to trust women as leaders, but not ours. 

In this Congress and in the legislatures of all 50 States, female 
faces ^e still few and far between. Representation on the Federal 
bench is still fractional, and I guess at least one-ninth or, I guess 
right now, one-eighth of the U.S. Supreme Court is female. 

In the world of news, specifically television news, the Radio and 
Television News Directors^ Association is publishing a study In Sep- 
tember coming up, and it shows gains for feixiale news directors. 
Back in 1985, only ten percent of the Nation's television news di- 
rectors were women. There has been a whopping increase. We are 
now up to 14 percept. That means there are 110 female television 
directors, or there were last year, up frou. 75 the year before. 

In looking at those numbers, you do see an increase, but it is also 
important to remember that women, as far as I know, are still 
more than 50 percent of the American society. There is absolutely 
no gender-specific trait that makes anyone, anyone a better report- 
er, a better news director, anchor, judge, legislator, or national 
leader. There is, however, still today a malesonly tradition that 
still to a ET^eat exte. : bars women from staking their representa- 
tive positions in the halls of power, corporate, legislative, and oth- 
erwise. 

If you are lucky, you work for a company that gives women pro- 
motions to those middle-management positions. Where I work 
there are women department heads in programming, promotions, 
traffic, and news divisions. I am very lucky. I have a general man- 
ager, an enlightened one, who makes a conscious effort to instill 
good management skills in all his middle-management employees, 
male or female. 

But from the women I talk to at othcjr television stations and 
women in other lines of work, I learned vtry quickly that women 
managers are ofl^n not given the same amount of tine to prove 
thbir theories as are male counterparts, even those with lesser 
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akilli. Women in non-traditional jobs often have extra jobs, just dis- 
pelling the myths that abound about women and authority. 

There is a very good argument that you cannot legislate equality, 
any more than you should legislate superiority. But I don't think 
that' there should be any question in this country that the proper 
role of good government is to promote justice and equity of oppor- 
tunity for all 

There are. as you well know, legislative proposals which directly 
attempt to do just this. Dav care, insurance .^form, tax incentives 
for companies which estaolish those sorts of programs, pension 
reform, those are all proper topics for deliberations by this body 
and by the States. 

We he**e now a national dialogue on the subject of judicial inter- 
pretationa of constitutional law and just how close the modem ju- 
rists should stick to the intent of the framers, tiiose fireedom fignt- 
ink fathers. We must remember that those fatiiers were wear<% 
older white men who condoned slavery and the non-enfranchise- 
ment of women. The lessons of our history have shown that neither 
blacks nor women have been content to accept second-class citizen- 
ship. They rightfully see a birthright of equaUty, and intend to con- 
tinue to claim it. 

I don't think that any wise person, least of all those in public 
life, would disreffard that reality. Real social change in our country 
does not come about solely because of legal challenges to the prac- 
tices of discrimination. It comes via other routes as well. Fxrut and 
foremost among those is public dialogue. And that, I think, should 
logically be followed by legislative action to promote opportunity 
based on ability. 

F\x)m my experience challenging the sexism of an industry, the 
broadcast industry, that used to discard women after the first 
cro\v'B foot, I report that some progress has been made in on-air tel- 
evision news. One of the moat popular anchors in the country in 
New York City is a 50 plus woman, Pat Harfwr. In San Francisco 
at the NBC affiliate, another grown-up^ Sylvia Chase, sits at the 
anchor desk. And from Sacramento's ftElBK, the aging, unattrac- 
tive, and even less defei'ential to men than ever, Christine Craift co- 
anchors the ni£;htly news and functions as news director as well. 

The role models in our society need to represent a broader base 
of American women, not just tne young, nubile, poreless ingenue. 
Nothing wrong with being any of Uxose things, i don't wish to dis- 
parage the young, nubile or the poreless. But those media images 
say an awfm lot. In our biggest national drama of late, right down 
the hall out here, I doubt if there was any politically astute woman 
in American who could not have failed to notice in the Iran-Contra 
telecasts that in that biggest national drama the characters are 
almost all male. There have been no female counsel or committee 
members— maybe some behind the scenes counsel. They don't 
speak. They don't have speaking roles. 

The me^Jor female witness was not only young, nubile and pore- 
less, but came across equipped with a conveniently blind loyalty 
that saw going beyond written law, in her own words, as her mas- 
ter's wish. 

And beyond the beautifully deferential Fawn Hall was Lieuten- 
ant Colonel North's best friend, a woman who knew a buffoon 
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when she saw one, Betsy of the Ail-American good looks and the 
teeter Pan. collars. 

J There w:ere a few other women seen in the proceedings, none of 
them with' speaking roles, no doubt they were legal and legislative 
aides. But much like the Soviet Politburo, our governing bodies 
remain bereft of females. Surely the constitutional separation of 
^powers is a topic that both men and women find important. 

I think that until that sort of representation changes, women 
who rise out of clerical or service jobs will still be considered as 
having non-traditional employment. Whose tradition? 

I would urge this body to give thoughtful support to l^islative 
solutions to workplace inequity. It is blatantly overdue. Wlien we 
place our hands over our breasts in this bicentennial year, we 
women want to know that the word "justice for all" do include our 
gender. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Craft. 
[Prepared statement of Christine Craft follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Christine Craft, News Director and Co-Anchor. 
iCRBK-TV, Sacramento, CA 

From a reporter perspective, considering the question 
of American women in non-traditional jobs, it is hard not to 
start at the top. In this greatest countiry.. .ours. . .the 
gospel is preached of justice for all. But she who seriously 
considers running for President is too quickly relegated 
to the role of sacrificial lamb. 

Going overseas, across one ocean, we find Mrs. Thatcher 
who has just won a whopping re-election bid. Across the 
other ocean ^ere is Corazon Aquino, the heart and mind of 
the Phillipine people's democratic revolution. Other 
countries have learned to trust women leaders, but not ours. 

In this Congress and in the legislatures of all fifty 
states, female faces are still few and far between. 
Representation of the federal bench is still fractional. 
At least one/ninth or, rather, one/ eighth of our Supreme 
Court is female. 

In the world of news, specifically television news, the 
Radio and Television News Directors' Association is 
publishing a study this September which shows gains for 
female news directors. In 1985, ten percent of the nation's 
t.v. news directors were female. That percentage soared to 
fourteen percent in 1986 • There were 110 female news 
directors last year... up from 75 the year before. 

In looking at the numbers, sometimes it is good to 
remember that women are not a minority group. Females 
represent more than fifty percent of American society. There 
is absolutely no gender- specific trait that makes anyone 
a better reporter, anchor, news director, judge, legislator, 
or national leader. There is, however, a males -only 
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tradition that still to a great extent bars women from 
staking their representative positions in the halls of 
power, corpor^,ce or otherwise* 

If you v*j:e lucky, you work for a conpemy that gives 
women promotions to those middle-m£magement positions* 
Where I work there axe women department heads in programming , 
promotions, traffic, and news divisions* I have an 
enlightened General Manager who makes a conscious effort 
to instill good management skills in all his middle- 
management employees, male or female. 

But from women I talk to at other stations and women 
in other lines of work, I know that women managers are. 
often notgiven the same amount of time to prove their 
theories as are male counterparts with equal or lesser 
skills* Women in non-traditional jobs often have extra 
jobs, just dispelling the myths eOsout women and authority. 

There is a good argtiment that you can't legislate 
equality, any more than you should legislate superiority* 
But I don't think that there should be any -question that 
the proper role of good government in this country should 
be to promote justice and equity of opportv^j-ty for all. 

There are, as you know, legislative proposals which 
directly attempt to do just this* Day care, insurance 
reform, pension reform are all proper topics for 
deliberations by this body and by the states* 

We have now a national dialogue on the subject of 
judicial interpretations of constitutional law and just 
how close the modern jurists should stick to' the intent 
of the framers, those freedom fighting fathers ***We uust 
remember that those fathers were wealthy older white men 
who condoned slavery and the non-enfranchisement of women* 
The lessons of our history have shown that neither blacks 
nor women have been content to accept second-class 
citizenship* They rightfully see a birthright of equality, 
and intend to continue to claim it* 
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No wise person, least of all in public life, would 
disregard that reality. Real social change in our country 
does not come about soley because of the legal challenges 
to the practices of discrimination. It comes via other 
routes as well. First and foremost among those is public 
dialogue. That is logically followed by legislative action 
to promote opportunity based on ability. 

From my experiences challenginfj* the sexism of an 
industry that used to discard women after the first crew's 
foot, I report that progress has been made in on-air 
television news. One of the most popular anchors in the 
nation's biggest t.v. market... New York City. .is a fifty- 
plus woman, Pat Harper. In San Francisco at the NBC 
affiliate, KRON-TV, a grown-up Sylvia Chase sits at the 
anchor desk. From Sacramento's KRBK, the aging, unattractive, 
even less-def erential-than- ever Christine Craft co-anchors 
the nightly news and functions as^ news director as well. 
The role models need to represent a broader base of American 
women, not just the young, nubile, poreless ingenue. 

Not to disparage the young, the nubile, or the poreless, 
but those media images say so awfully much. I doubt if 
there was a politically astute woman in America who watched 
the Iran-contra telecasts without noticing. In our biggest 
national drama of late, the characters are almost all male. 
There was no female counsel or commit tee-membez . The major 
female witness was not only young, nubile, and poreless, 
but ccime across equipped with a conveniently blind loyalty 
that saw going beyond written law as her master's wish. 
Beyond the beautifully deferential Fawn Hall was Lieutenant 
Colonel North's best friend, a woman who knew a buffoon 
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were legal and legislative aides. Much like the Soviet 
Politburo, our governing bodies remain berefit of females. 
Surely the constitutional separation of powers is a topic 
that both men and women find important. Until that sort 
of representation changes. . .women who rise out of clerical 
or service jobs will still be considered as having 
non-traditional employment. I would urge this body to 
give thoughtful support to legislative solutions to 
workplace inequity. It is blatantly overdue. When we 
place our hands over our breasts in this bicentennial year, 
we want to know that the words 'justice for all' do include 
our gender. 
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Mr. Martinez. Ms. McClendon. 

STATEMENT OF SARAH McCLENDON, DIRECTOR AND 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT, McCLEjNDON NEWS SERVICE 

Ms. McClendon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You know, you are very unique in calling us in, askmg us what 
do we need in the way of legislation, I don't know that it has ever 
happened before. 

This is particularly fitting now that we are celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the U.S. Constitution, which included the represen- 
tation of slaves but pjsdd no attention to women. In fact, the writers 
of that Constitution in their conversations and planning expressed 
fears about educating women. 

I recently was called to Philadelphia to speak to the women of 
the Philadelphia area as they celebrated the Constitution in an old 
house that was current at the time they were writing the Constitu- 
tion. They researcKsd on this, and the conversation of the people of 
that day was women should not be educated. They should not go 
outside the home and pursue other areas aside from caring for chil- 
dren and waiting for husbands to come home. 

Mr. Chairman, what we need is not diamonds and furs and 
clothes, We want to be taken into the network of citizens. We want 
to be treated as first class citizens in our government. This is an 
almost unheard of situation in govei*nment, for women to make 
policy. Can you think of any women in government who really 
make plicy? I think you will agree with me that policy needs im- 
provement. 

This could be done by mandating in many ways an equal number 
of women as well as men on some of these commissions of govern- 
ment. 

We want to make $1.00 for our work, and not 62 cents. And 
today she has told me it is up to 65 cents. But this is quite an in- 
crease in recent years. We want full access to credit and to govern- 
ment loans, not just laws in this field that do not really operate. 
Now, that is the truth. They have written some recent laws to try 
to help things, but they don't really operate. 

We went equality in education and training so that we can get 
better jobs and g^t off welfare rolls. But we must have training to 
get those women off of those welfare rolls. 

We do not want a double standard of insurance, different for 
men and women. We want Congress to override the giant insur- 
ance lobby that annually keeps legislative reforms fi'om coming 
about in the insurance area. You had just as well face up to it. 
That insurance lobby has really got a stranglehold on this Con- 
gress. 

We want women to be able to serve their country in defense 
wherever they are needed. And they will be needed. Tliere are 
going to be fewer men of military age, and they are going to need 
these women. And we need these women to be trained well and to 
have some experience so that they can serve well. 

I don't know whether you knov/ it or not, but women have served 
in all of our wars, actually served as well as laundered the clothes 
and done the cooking. But they had to fight like the devil to get the 
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chance to serve. This was true in the Civil War and all the wars. 
Look at Clara Barton and look at Dr. Mary WaUcer, the only 
woman who ever got the Congi-essional Medal of Honor for her 
work as a surgeon on the battlefield. Yet, she was just a contract 
surgeon. They wouldn't take her into the service. Then they took 
the medal of honor away from her, and her familv had to go get it 
back for her. And believe you me, it was a struggle for her to keep 
it 

Do-nothingness in laws has blocked women's progress. We do not 
need any more studies. We know what is wrong. We have been 
studied to death. This is true in civilian women and military 
women. And I want to say *hat Secretary Brock might have done a 
fine thing recently in spending all that government money in getr 
ting that male chauviiustic bunch of people at Hudson Institute to 
make a study for them, but Brock could nave done, better from his 
own experience in the Senate. He is a fine, decent man, and he had 
enougl* experience iii the Senate to know. One time he got 3,000 
letters from people in Tennessee sa)dng, for God's sakes, get us 
more money so that we can have day care, have something done 
for these mentally retarded children down here so they don^ have 
to go sit at home all the rest of their lives looking at the wall. 

So I went down to the White House to cany this question, and 
got down there, and nobody knew what we were talking about. The 
White House, the bureaucracy was so ignorant of the needs of fam- 
ilies and women that they.couldn't understand. We had to get some 
government people and finally study it and prove it. They said, 
'Oh, we know what you are talking about now. You need day 
care." 

It is like those southern governors coming to town recently and 
saying, "We have just discovered that there is teenage pregnancy. 
And if we got something done about this teenage pregnancy, we 
would have more people able to buy goods in our stores.' 

I don't know what you thought, but I thought it was pretty damn 
sorry. 

Mainly, we need less slave labor by women in the home and in 
the job world, and I do mean slave labor. Someone has said that 
the coimtiy has been very fortunate in that it has had women to 
contributed so much to production at low wages. You're right. They 
have had less share of the educational opportunities and less 
chance at the job opportunities. 

Look at the way they buiU this luilding in the first place. They 
built it with a swimming pool in the recreation department for tho 
men members of Congress. The women members of Congress had to 
go in there later and have their own pool built because some of the 
men wanted to swim in the nude. When they built these gymnasi- 
ums all over the countnr for the schools at first, the taxpayers 
money went into a lot of that. The time, the access, the rules did 
not let women in. Then women went into the militaiy, and they 
said, oh, you don't have enough upper body strength. Well, you can 
develop that upper body strength if you give us better facilities 
with taxpayers' money. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, think what an imi^rovement 
could be brought about in our deficit if only women were allowed 
to get any jobs or better jobs and better pay. You linow, the G.I. 
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bill showed that if you give people training, the G.L Education bill 
showed that if you give people training, they will inci-ease the reve- 
nue of the country greatly. Look how many of these House and 
Senate members went to school imder the G.L bill, and look how 
many other people in the corporate world went to school under the 
G.L bill. They wei:e able to increase the taxes amazingly because of 
their increasein education. 

Tliere would be less money paid out on welfare, on food stamps, 
on institutional care for those who have been subjected to poverty, 
malnutrition, illiteracy, mental illness. 

I want you to know that when these women raise these children 
in poverty, and one in four children are being raised in poverty 
today, that these children, their bodies are hurt, their minds are 
hurt, their souls are hurt. The first few years of raising a child, you 
have to give into that child some security, some confidence. He 
doesn't get that raised in poverty. How can they compete with the 
Japanese on technology? And how can they nui these sophisticated 
weapons which this Defense Department is buying if they haven't 
had good minds and bodies? They can't read, and they can't study 
well after they have been through poverty. 

Every citizen shodd be guaranteed health care. It can be done. 
Let us pay a few extra dollars on taxec and get adequate, decent 
health care for everyone, as they have today in Canada. We should 
heed the bills introduced in Congress every year by Congressman 
Claude Pepper and Congressman Edward Roybal and others. 

Now omy the rich can afford to be ill, as we keep up this govern- 
ment-backed preposterous system of guaranteeiog profits to profit- 
eering hospitals and doctors and insurance corporations. Families 
today are forced from independence economically to poverty by the 
system. They even take away a man and womtuvs wealth when one 
spouse goes into the nursing home. They take away Uieir wealth, 
they play down their wealth, and the government forces them to 
give all this money to the nursing homes so that they become im- 
poverished. Then the woman or man left back home, not in the 
nursing home, doesn't have enough money to live on. She has to go 
to welfar9. 

The catastrophic illness bill which the House will consider this 
week is nothing but a band-aid. 

The neglect of women in the legislative process has been soft- 
soaped for too long. When the Reagan administration's political 
office was preparing for their 1984 campaign, Ed Rollins, the politi- 
cal directory told the President that every pro-am we have de- 
signed, we have cut back on women. So they said, we've got to do 
something. 

They called in a quota of rich Republican women supporters for 
a White House luncheon with the President and sought to give the 
impression of helping women economically. They failed to mention 
that the poverty of women who head households and raise children 
makes hem dependent on governmental survival programs. The 
number of women in poverty is growing daily, as is the number of 
homeless families now with children. And nothing is being done 
about it actually at the White House. 

The White House asked me not veiy long ago, why do you think 
that this is a responsibility of the Federal Government? I said, 
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well, 1 11 give you two reasons. One reason is, most of your policy 
has caused this homelessness, your economic policies. And another 
reason is because you've got to coordinate what you're doing. You 
may not have to spend any more money if you would just coordi- 
nate the programs you already have. Tlie volunteers are domg ev- 
enrt;hing in the world they can about the homeless, but they can't 
take of the situation. 

A study of the laws, regulations, policies and procedures under- 
taken by the Justice Department under President Gerald Ford in 
1976 was finally completed in 198^, under Reagan; but since then. 
It has laid on a desk. It has not been implemented at all. Some 
practices have been corrected voluntarily by the agencies of Gov- 
ernment a!ong the way, but so far CJongress has not been able to 
change these injustices. 

Bickering between the political parties was partly to blame. But 
the White House has done nothing about this, particularly the 
changes needed in the Social Security Administration. 

Many of the laws could be corrected easily if Congress would just 
vote for the Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution. It 
passed the Congress before and came within three states of being 
ratified. 

^ Do you know why it was defeated? Largely because fundamental- 
ists preachers, a lot of them in the South, who don't want women 
to go outside the home to work, they came out and said it would be 
a sin to vote for the Equal Rights Amendment. Hogwash. 

Women are working because they have to, to support their chil- 
dren. Wonien really need -Enforcement of that limp law providing 
for collection of child support money for absconding fathers in 
other states. It isn't working. 

Mc>stly what we women need is a change in attitude on the part 
of citizens. Men should mi be reared to fight women's entrance 
mto the military service e^uitomies as they did. Now we have 
women ieadiiig the '^lasses. They are still fighting to keep women 
out of exclusive clubs. Men siiould not be treated lightly when they 
commit brutal r.^pe, which is dom about every three minutes in 
thit cjjuntry. Youni executives should not be condoned in sexual 
harassment prectsces -vhich pervades the corporate world. And it's 
terrible. 

When Congress enact'^ stringent Inv/s to c:ssur€ .\aal pay for 
w")men, adequate tr&inir^, f )tter education, deceu. health care, 
and representadon on Federal ommi^sionh, .men ^ ill attain 
their rightful piare in society. 

Now. I can't (^we you all clic-*ie statistics. I am rot good on that 
like Shirley Dennis is anr^ .ther people. And . he had some very 
good ones. Bui I brought along some things for you today that I ain 
going to leave for your reference library if you will take it, a lot of 
good material here. Statistics from the Women's Equity Action 
League; they have reports here on poverty, the elderly, the dis- 
abled, women in business, working mothers, all that We have 
something here from the National Women's Party which shows 
how the Equal Rights Amendment is within, I think, two or three 
votes of being accepted in the Senate today. They haven't finished 
their survey of the House. 
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WeVe got a book here, The /nerican Woman, which has just 
come out with Ford Foundation *noney. It is being introduced at a 
press conference across town at this moment. And it is supposed to 
be sort of a bible on women. 

So I brought all these things along for you to have because I 
can't talk statistics. But I can talk other things. 

Thank you, sir. 

prepared statement of Sarah McClendon follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Sarah McClendon, McClendon News Service 

Kr. Chair»ftn, I wt to thwiJc you on brtvOf of all >»o«cn for this chunco to re- 
port on our seedft* Z n^yk for nomcn who vorfc *nd woaen vho wiy woric in future. Z 
Right add that it is <iuite isiique — 1 aji not sure it has erer happened before — 
that a chaiman of a Con^^ressional comittee has asked us to tell hi« what we need. 

This is particularly fitting now that we are celebrating the 200th anniversary of 
the ttiited States Constitution which included the representation of slaves but paid no 
attention to vosen. In fact, the writers of that Constitution in their conversations 
and planning expreteed fears about educating woaen. They were ccacemed that t!«t 
Kight lead woBsn to ^ outside the hoae and pursue other areas aside Tron oaring for 
children and waiting for the reticn hose of husbands. 

Kr. Chairman, what we need is not diaaoncJ* and Tm and clothes. Ve want to be 
taJien into the networic of citizens. Ve want to be treated as first class citizens, in 
our govenweat. Ihis is an almost unheard of situation in govemaent, where vonen 
sake policy. This could be done by mandating equal representati^ , on cowdasions. 
7ou wUl a^ee wlch »e, I aa sure, that policy making needs improvement. Ve want to 
»akc tl for our work, not 6Z cents, an increase over recent years. Ve want full access 
to credit and to government loans, not Just Uws in this field that do not really operate. 

Ve want eqoality in education and training so that we can get better jobs and get 
off welfare rolls. Ve must have training. 

Ve do not want a double standard of insurance, different for men and women. Ve 
want Congress to over-ride the giant insurance lobby t»«t annmlly keeps legislative 
reforms f^a coxiing about. 
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Stx«h Mcdendon - 2 

V« Mi.t vosen to b« able to strrt their oouatxy in defonte vherever they are needed. 
Tto* the b«sinnin{; of stttling thi« continent, vosen have M to be^ to be able to 
•erve In wars and thej are atill bcins tRneceaeaxlIj constricted. It is our ootKtry. 
Va ot:^ht to be able to defend it lehere needed. 

Do nothin^ess in lavs bts blocked voaen's progress. Ve do not need any more studies. 
Ve know what is vron«. Ve have been studied to de*th. we need is le^slative 

action end action on the bul^t as well, for there &re aany pro^zmxa involving woaen, 
children, and their health and educational needs which have been cvt back by the 
Rea^ adaicistration. 

Kftinly, we need less slave lahor by woaen, in the hoae snd in the ^b world. Soae 
one his said that the country has been very fortunate in that it h»d woaen who con- 
tributed so xuch to production at low wa^es. That is true. Ihey have hod less shaire 
'/f the educational opportunities snd less ch&nce at the ^b opportunities. 

On the other hwS, Kr. C)tt;jcun, think what an ivproveaent could be brought about 
in our deficit if onl/^ woaen were olloMed to get any ^bs or better jobs and better 
pay. Ihere wc^jld be less soney paid out on welfare, on food stamps, on litstitutional 
care for those who h&ve been subjected to poverty, M&lnutrlticn, illiteracy, mental 
illness. 

Every citizen should be c;uaranteed health care. can be done. Let us pay a few 
extra dollars on taxes and get adequate, decent health care for every one as they have 
todsy in Canada. Ve should but heed the bills introduced in Congress every year by 
Rep. Claude Pepper, Rep. Diward Roybal and others. Kow only the rich can afford to 
be ill, as we keep up this government-backed preposterous system of guaranteeing profits 
to profiteering hospitals snd doctors snd insurance corporations, fsailies today are 
forced from independence econoaically to poverty by the systea. The catastrophic 
illness bill which the House will consider this wedc is merely a bsnd aid. 

The neglect of voaen In tha legislative process has been soft-joaped for too long. 



Vhen the Reagan adainistraUons* political office as preparing for his 198^* campaign. 
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KoCl«odon - 3 

they r«iai«ed, *cooxdin« to Id Solllnt, tha jwUUc«l dir«:tor, that thty \M cttt bftJc 
ikuxlj tyery progrta daai^od to h»lp woien. So they oOled la their quot* of 'rich 
SejMbUoan ¥0%m wpporterm for a Wilta House luncheon idth the pr««ldtnt a&d •ought 
to jlra tho laprtiiloo of helping «osen •ooooalc*lly, Th«y fUIed to bccUoq that the 
pOYtrty of woven who hMd household* and r&lae children «Ocea the« dependant oa 
, «orexn«eot aunrlval prOKraai, lha nusbar of iroaen In poverty is groirtnj d&Uy as are 
tha Duaber of hoaalemo f axillae vlth diUdren* 

A «tudy of the ra^uUUona, polldaa and proceduraa uadertakco ty the Justlco 
DciArUont und» Praaldant Gerald ford In I076 Mia finally coapletod In I986, under 
Rea^^anf but since then it has not baea lapleaentad, Soaa piacUcaa have bam corrected 
voluntarily by the a^caclaa of goramamt but ao far Congreaa has not lapl«aented these 
InjusUcca. Bidcerln« bet^roen tha political parUas ksls parUy to blaao. But the 
White House has done nothing to iapleaent tha reporta issued ^ Justice that ahov in- 
justices Bust be overturned. ParUculorly is this true In Social Security Adaini strati on. 

Kaay of these Uvs could be ccrrected aasily If Coneresa wuld Just vote for the ^ 
Blual Rl^^s Aacndaent to the Constitution. It passed the Con«r«is before and oaae 
within three states of being ratified. It vas defeated largely ^ a fight ^ fundaaem 
talist preachers who do not vant voaen to go outside the boae to woric. But they have 
to, to support their children. 

Voaen really need enforceaent of that lUp law providing for collection of child 
iipport aoney for absconding father?* ^; other states, 

KosUy what we wonen need is & change in attitude on the port of dtitens. «en 
should not be reared to fight woaen's entrance Into the allitary, service acadesies, 
oxausive dubs. Ihey should not be treated lightly whn they coaalt brutal rape. 
Young executive should not be condoned In sexual harassacnt pracUces in the corporate 



Vhcn Congress enacts stringent laws to assure equal pay for woaen. adequate training, 
better education, decent health care, and repreacntation on federal coaaissions, woaen 
will attain their rightful place in society. 



world. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. McClendon. All of those things 
that you have will be entered in the record if there is nc objection. 

I would appreciate that book that you have provided for us. After 
our staff has had time to go over it and gain the materials out of it, 
I^am goiug to confiscate it for my own. Would you please autograph 

Ms. McClendon. I sure will. 

Mr. Martinez. Let me say that as you were speaking, I was con- 
juring up all kinds of ideas. I have to agree with you t&t we study 
things to death before we actually act. It is amazing how long it 
takes us up here on the Hill to understand and know things that 
are reality in everyd^ life. It just doesn't happen. 

I will tell you that I do see some things changing. Recently in my 
district there was a young lady who wanted to enter in the service, 
and she was one inch too short. She wanted to join the Marines be- 
cause her father had been a Marine, and her brothers had been 
Marines, and it was a tradition in their family to serve in the 
Marine CJorps. 

Tm a former Marine. Our staff went to bat for her, and they 
worked until they got the Marine C!orps to reconsider, and she is 
now a recruit. She is doing a great job, and some day the Marine 
Corps is going to thank me because this lady is really dedicated to 
what she is doing. 

Ms. McClendon. Great. 

Mr. Martinez. But even where I see things changing, they are 
not changing fast enough or rapidly enough. 
Ms. McClendon. That's right. 

Mr. Martinez. I would like to ask all of you a questior and each 
one of you respond in turn. Because, you know, so many times 
when we are arguing for the rights of people, there are always 
people on the other side that are saying, well, you are creating re- 
verse discrimination. It seems that some people have the mentality 
that any time that you try to rectify a wrong, yoi\ somehow are 
doing another wrong and simply saying, well, two wrongs don't 
make a right. 

Well, that's baloney. If you try to rectify a wrong, you are doing 
a good right, and it is not creating reverse discrimination. Some- 
how we've got to change these people's mentality. 

But in that same vein, they charge many times, when you cham- 
pion for the things that are right, they are saying to you, well, this 
is Just women's lib and other crazy notions. Respond to me why— 
this isn't just women's lib; this is just equality for all. You said, jus- 
tice for all. It is equality for all. Our Constitution guarantees that. 

But yet, I have people up here, saying, there is only one reason 
for the Federal Government to exist at all, and that's to provide for 
the common defense, and the Constitution says so, which they are 
reading from the Preamble. But they forget there are seven other 
reasons if you really read that Preamble closely, why we estab- 
lished that Constitution in order to form a more perfect union. And 
one of them was to provide for the common good. Well, you can't 
provide for the common good unless you provide for all the people 
within that society. 

But respond to me why, and answer the charges, that this is just 
crazy women's lib. 
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Ms. Dennis. 

Ms. Dennis. I would like to respond to that, Mr. Chairman. I 
think, first of all, that affirmative action is very much needed in 
this country. I consider myself to be a product of affirmative 
action. 

On the other hand, I think that there is no need for affirmative 
action to be a political football or to threaten everyone in the work- 
place. I think that affirmative action is what you have in a plural- 
istic society when the goal is to bring everyone into participation in 
the society. 

What I think is also very good news in terms of the Work Force 
2000 Project is tiie fact that as the population grows more slowly 
and the work force grows more slowly, women, minorities and im- 
migrants will be needed in the workplace. There will not be enough 
male white men to fill all the jobs. So I believe that affirmative 
action will be less of an issue as we begin to move into the 21st 
century. 

And let me hasten to add, I am not talking about a distant 
future. I am talking about a time that is upon us that we must 
simply recognize. 

Thank you. 

Mr. M^TiHEZ. Thank you. 
Ms. Ciraft. 

Ms. Craft. I guess I have to speak from my own experience. 
People thought I filed a lawsuit because they told me I was too un- 
attractive and too old to do the news. That's not true. The real 
reason I made a Federal case out of my situation in Missouri was 
that they told me, they said, "Christine, you don't hide your intelli- 
gence, you know, to make the guys look smarter. For example, you 
know the difference between the American and the National 
League. People of Kansas Cit}^ just don't like that." 

Well, as an eighth generation American whose fathers— my pa- 
ternal lineage comes from Jamestown, Virginia, I think that know- 
ing the difference between the American and the National League 
IS a birthright. I have every intentions of continuing to know the 
difference. 

I cannot myself say, "Oh, Fred, you have highlights of the morii- 
mrs game now, don^t you? The Orioles, is that the team with the 
little birds?" 

So really urged on ^lore bv that sense of what was a birthright 
to know, that there bhould be no prerequisite for having to hide 
your intelligence to make men look smarter or anyone else— what 
man worth his salt would want a good woman to hide her intelli- 
gence to make him look smarter— I fought a long, legal battle. 

I learned from that battle that our country is the greatest 
Nation— something that I, of course, have always known. We do 
preach the rhetoric, as Pat Schroeder was talking about, about 
equality and family and justice. It is preached relentlessly by politi- 
cians. 

But our country falls far short of that. However, it is the one 
Nation where we can really strive to make a difference. I think 
that the power structure throughout our history has been mostly 
white and male. Nothing wrong with being white and male. My 
father is one. I love him dearly. But I think that men are not about 
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to give women that equal share in the power structure without a 
good fight. And I say we ought to give them one. Thanks. 

Mr. SIartinez. Thank you, Ms. Craft. 

Ms. McCIendon. 

Ms. McClendon. Sir, it took me 27 years to get into the National 
Press Club, and 16 years later after that, we are still being treated 
down there sometimes as if we ore not welcome. But now things 
are getting better. 

But I want to say that while women were not in the Constitu- 
tion—and you know, Abigail Adams wrote a letter to her husband 
when he was down there writing the Constitution saying, if you 
don't do something about women, for us, in that Constitution, some 
day we wovncjn are going to revolt. Well, he didn't. He ignored the 
letter, paid no attention to it. I think the letter is down here in the 
Smithsonian on the wall. Ms. Pat Nixon put that down there. 

But I will say this for the Constitution. Women have always sup- 
ported it, they have loved it, they have worked for it, they have 
done everything in the world they could, as they do for this coun- 
try. And they have been dam good citizens, and they certainly 
should be treated as part of the team and not still be treated as 
second class citizens which they £u:e. 

Mr. Martinez. TTiank you, Ms. McClendon. 

Before I turn to the rest of the panel, I am going to take the lib- 
erty to say one more thing. I have always believed in the Constitu- 
tion. I believe the Constitution is a near perfect document, but I 
have never believed our Government has been as perfect as the 
Constitution intended it to be. 

I heard the other day on the floor, in a facetious way, in a joking 
way, one of the members of the Black Caucus explained that he 
wasn't going to Philadelphia because the Constitution didn't in- 
clude nim either. And if you think about it, a lot of women and 
minorities could make that claim. 

I think they were always there, but it took the amendments and 
report language, I consider, to make sure that the people who were 
interpreting the Constitution understood that we were there. And 
we are still evolving. 

You know, the first years of this Constitution there were really 
no f*^e elections. And as we started the electorate process after 13 
years, only landowners were given the right to vote. Somehow that 
was contrary to the belief of the Constitution, so we all got the 
right to vote. But did we all? There were minorities and blacks that 
did not get the right to vote, and neither did women. It wasn't 
until, I Believe, 1924 that the women finally got the right to vote. 

So we iinally have evolved to a more perfect government that 
the Constitution talked about. I think we still have a long wayd to 
go. TTiere are still promises to be kept of that Constitution. V/e are 
working towards it. 

But I would like to close and turn to the panel by sajdng to you, 
Ms. McClendon, if Pat Schroeder should decide not to run for Presi- 
dent, wou' you run? I'll be your first supporter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Mr. Jhairmpn, I can't help but point out to you 
and this panel that sometimes actions speak louder than words. I 
want the panel to duly note when they leave this hearing room 
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today that it is the Republicans who have a feirale staff member 
on this staff committee, not the Democrats. [Applause.] 

Ms. Mc^iNDON. Sir, I guess you are aware of the fact that it 
was Republicans who were largely responsible for brixiging about 
the Equal Rights Amendment. And yet, in 1980 they elected for the 
first time in over 40 years to leave it out of their platform when a 
certain man was running for President. But the Republicans have 
been friends of women aU along. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. That's music to my ears. I want you to know I 
have always been a supporter of the ERA. 

Mr. Martoocz. Would you yield for one minute? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Well, SO seconds. 

Mr. Martinez. I was thinking about that, that the only woman 
on tms whole committee was a woman, and it was on that side. But 
I would ask, how many of the members on that side have as their 
staff director or AA a woman? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Well, the person who runs my Washington 
office and the person who runs my district office are both women. 

Mr. Martinez. Congratulations. But I asked how many. [Lauffh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Gtjnderson. I am not the protector of my side any more 
than you are the protector of your side. 

Mr. Mahtinez. I would just like to say that my staff director and 
AA IS a woman. Go ahead, Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. I can understand how you feel a little guilty 
about Eric. He's a good guy, but I couldn't resist the opportunity. 

As I hsten to both Ms. CJraft and Ms. McClendon, I have to from 
a Republican perspective, ask the two of you, now don't you under- 
stand a littie bit after reflecting on your testimonies why some- 
times Republicans say the media is not total^v objective? I mean, 
you both gave pretty strident testlnionies here today. Don't you 
thmk there was a little bit of unobjectivity in that, in terms of re- 
portmg? 

I mean, Ms. McClendon, you for example brought out this little 
old statistic about the President bringing in rich Republican 
women. You conveniently left out the statistic that the majority of 
women in this country voted for Ronald Reagan in 1984. 

Ms. McClendon. Well, I'll tell you why. 

Mr. Gunderson. Okay. 

Ms. McClendon. I'll tell you one thing. I think it was 16 million 
women who were eligible to vote in 1980 vtho did not vote, and I 
am ashamed of that because we fought with great bitterness 
against the Democratic administration of Woodrow Wilson to get 
the right for women to vote. There were 16 million women did not 
vote. A lot of them did not vote in his 1984 election. 

Had they voted, a lot of those women, they tell me they didn't 
vote because they were so poor that they didn't have the money to 
get to the bus to get to the ballot place. And a lot of them were so 
busy trying to raise money for their children and trying lo make a 
living that they just didn't give any thought to politics. They 
thought they couldn't do anything about it anyway. They thought 
It wouldn't do any good for them to try. 

ERJC 5S: 
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Now, those are not partisan— those are facts. I just want both 
parties to work on it real hard to give women the freedom that 
they should have. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I admire you for that. 

Ms. Craft, go ahead. 

Ms. Craft. Also, when I mentioned the bit about well qualified 
women running for President, I think that there are. It is certainly 
r. bipartisan question. There are well qualified women on both sides 
of the party question who could well run. 

In terms of the question of reporter objectivity, I think it certain- 
ly is a great myth. My favorite reporters are not— the idea that you 
should not have a point of view, that you should be a mindless twit 
who just sort of looks things and gives an equal voice here and an 
equal voice there is silly. From a woman's perspective and a report- 
er s perspective, I can't help but notice when Governor Reagan was 
the governor of my State in California, in 1967 he signed the most 
liberal abortion funding bill in the Nation, one that provided the 
largest amounts for safe legal abortions for all women. He not only 
signed it, but issued a statement saying, I hope that my signing of 
this bill brings new compassion to a difficult problem. 

As a reporter, as a woman, and not in any partisan sense, I want 
to know why he changed his mind. He certainly has every right to 
do that, but there are questions that you tan't help but observe. I 
would say thai the women who helped me get to my first trial, the 
Republican Wi)men of Santa Barbara County, the Democratic 
women, it wasn't a partisan question at all. It was one that all 
women understood, regardless of party. 

Mr. GuNDER&ON. I am gding to ask you another question because 
it strikes a ver> sensitive nerve with me back home. I agreed with 
about 80 percent of your statement until you got to the point of 
suggesting that Mi3. North, somehow by virtue of a marriage and 
being a best frier d, was also a buffoon. 

Ms. Craft. No, no. 1 said she knew a butfoon when she saw 
one — her husband. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. WeU, it is suggesting the same thing. It disap- 
points me greatly that a person who has been as articulate and as 
aggressive in the cause of equal rights as you have in your own 
professional fights, would suggest timt we ought to resort to calling 
either Mr. or Mrs. North a buffoon. 

But you bring up a point that I want to call attention to. And 
that is, the one area where I think I have a dispute with some of 
the advocates in the ERA movement is when we get so aggressive 
ir trying to achieve equal opportunity for women that in the proc 
ess we somehow degrade those women who choose during the up- 
bringing of their children, to stay at home. 

My mother is a good example of that. And I will tell you one of 
the things the ERA movement has done to her is somehow make 
her feel like a second class citizen because she chose and was 
happy to be a housewife and a mother at that time. Since her chil- 
dren have grown, she has left the home. 

But I think we have to be sensitive to that. 

Ms. McClendon. May I £cnswer you on that? 

Mr. GuNDERfON. Well, orice }A3. Craft is completed. 
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Ms. Craft. My comments about Betey North were that she had 
said--Colonel North with tk^ oakleaf clusters- W3 do have a coun- 
try, you know, that is totally in love with style as opposed to sub- 
stance. It tends to block out a lot. I almost wore oakleaves today to 
increase my credibility, speaking from a reporter's perspective. She 
had said to him, "You silly buffoon. Why, that check from the 
contra funds, you spent that on leotards for our two daughters, you 
silly buffoon. I merely said she knew a buffoon when she saw one. 

1 was looking at those hearings from any politically aware 
woman s point of view, that there were no women there with 
®^t^^^^^^^* "^^^^^ clearly counsel there perhaps, but no one 
talked, 'mere was no congressional exammer or mquisitor who was 
female. That was the point I was trying to make from \he perspec- 
tive of those images gomg out all over the country. The roles of 
women m this important national drama are reduced to the defer- 
ential secretary, the wife. 

That's all fine, but what about the choice to have some of those 
other positions? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. I will agree with the other 

Ms. Craft. We I " ' — - - - 

Mr. Poindexter b: 
cross emblazoned 
that was very well thought out. 

Go ahead, Sarah. I will defer. 

Ms. McClendon. I was just going to say, sir, that it wasn't ERA 
mat made your mother or anyone feel downgraded as a housewife. 
It was the attitude of society in this country that has been going on 
for many gb^erations. I will say that, as I always tell house^ves, 
you are a secretary of transportation, you are head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, you are head of the budget m your household. 
You have all the sense of a general in logistics. You know how to 
get tLe show on the road and get the meal on the table at one time. 
And you are pretty good if you can do that, sir. 

Mr. GuNDKRSON. Thank you all very much. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. 

I am going to interrupt the panel. Do not leave, Ms. McClendon, 
unless you have to. We have two other panel members who might 
want to ask questions. But I want to interrupt at this tune to brmg 
on the Honorable Mary Rofle Dakar to the front to give testimony. 

There is a seat at the end here, Mary Rose. We would like to 
hear your testimony. We know you have a time problem, you have 
other bills that you are having hearings on. So we will go ahead 
and hear your teathnony and then allow you to leave. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Ms. OxKiUt. Mr. Chairman, and distmguished members of this 
panel and the panels commg after, thank you for the opportunity 
to let me testify. ft^ ^ 

1 want to say to my gc ^ friend Mr. Gunderson, you and I have a 
lot m common, one of which is that my mother was a homemaker 
also, and she married my father in 1931. She gave up he*^ job for 
buyer m Higbee's Department Store in Cleveland, Ohio and raised 
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five children, and was a very active member of her community and 
made a great contribution. 

But if my mother were alive, I would really want the Equal 
Rights Amendment primarily for people like my mother. Because 
there is still discrimination, among other things, in the social secu- 
rity system, and not intentionally or maliciously, but in pensions. 
So that homemakers, for example, are not covered by disability and 
social security even though they pay all their credits. You can't get 
disability insurance if you are a homemaker in this country. One of 
the things that I think the Equal Rights Amendment would do is to 
put all these laws that we are trying to — all the legislation that I 
have introduced and my colleagues have introduced to correct some 
of these loopholes, it would just force us to put these pieces on the 
front burner and mandate that we do something about inequity. 

So I really du think that there has been, not necessarily inten- 
tionally, but a lot of misrepresentation about what the Equal 
Rights Amendment would do. 

But anyway, I want to thank you for having this hearing. I think 
it is so important that we talk about fairness and job opportunities 
for people who make up more than half the population. It is not 
just a women's issue, it is a family issue, because as you probably 
know or have heard, 26 million American women are part of a two- 
earner couple situation, 11 million women wlio are in the work 
fofce are head of their own households, heads of their households 
trying to raise their children. Seventy percent of the women in this 
country who are eligible through age were part or full time — lots of 
others would like to work— and they are in the work force for sur- 
vival reasons. 

One of the areas that I have focused on trying to get some 
reform in our Federal Governr^ient in the manner in which we 
treat Federal employees which I think would be a benchmark for 
what we ought to do with everyone in this country is fairness in 
pay, among other things, and some reforms in social security. The 
two are interrelated. 

For women it is really a catch 22 situation. If you are not paid 
fairly when you are younger jou get a double whammy when you 
are older because we really do still have to do some reforms in pen- 
sion and social security. That is true for men who are in female 
dominated positions as well. And very often they happen to be mi- 
norities. 

So what we found, for example, in the Federal Government was 
that out of an 18 rung classification system, in a study done for us 
by GAO, women and minorities are in the bottom five rungs of a 
classification system which has not been reformed since the Civil 
Service Act passed in 1923. At that time in our system we had less 
than five percent of the employees happened to be female or mi- 
norities. So it is time, I think, to take a look at that. 

What do we mean when we talk about pay equity? I don't call it 
comparable worth any more because, as my friend Ms. Berry will 
tell you, being a member of the Civil Rights Commission, and I will 
let her speak about that if she likes, but they ill define comparable 
work. Basically what that commission said was that comparable 
worth was the gap between what a woman made and a man made, 
but they attributed it all to sex based wage discrimination. 
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Nobody says that the gap which is about 61 cents, some say 63 
cents, I still think it is even lower than that, but nobody says that 
the 39 cents difference is due entirely to sex based wage discrimi- 
nation. But what we do say is, if you look intiinsically at the job 
content and the work of that job, and you also look at the market- 
place, if those things check out and there is still a big wage gap 
then there is nothing else left but discrimination. 

So what do we mean by pay equity? That's why I caU it pay 
equity because they ill-defined it, and then everything after that 
was based on tbst ill-defined definition, among other things. But in 
any event, to me, pay equity is equal pay for equal worth, equal 
pay for equal value. Value ought not to be left out. 

Are the laws on the books? Sure they are. The Civil Rights Act, 
^tle 7, the Equal Pay Act. So people can go to court if they have 
the wherewithal to do it, if they are paid unfairly and treated in a 
discriminated fashion. That to me is not the best way, it is not the 
accessible way for most people anyway who are underpaid. 

The other way you can achieve fairness in pay, it seems to me, is 
to take a look at what it is like if you are able to, to join a union 
and deal with the issue in a collective bargaining way. The prob- 
lem with that, even though I am an advocate of that, is that most 
people who happen to be female don't belong to unions uiid cannot 
collectively bargain. 

As a result, and very often they ai-e in small offices where they 
will lose a job if they even think of forming a union. On a Federal 
level we have not passed the Hatch Act, so that it is against the 
law really for people to attempt to collectively bargain or get in- 
volved politically in terms of our Federal employment unions with 
the exception of the postal workers and the letter carrier's who can 
collectively bargain on certain elements. But as you know, the cur- 
rent situation is they are not allowed to strike. So that is inaccessi- 
ble for most women. 

So the most reasonable approach is to study the situation, as we 
tried to do with respect to the Federal Government and Federal 
employees, and if the studies show that there are some real gaps in 
wages such as the gap in white collar jobs, for example, the wage 
gap between the average woman who works for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the average man is $11,000 a ye/ir. I mean, they don't 
even start at $11,000, let alone have that gap. 

So we did this study. We also find, it might interest this distin- 
gXMhed panel, you in particular, that Hispanic women made in the 
Federal Government an average of 50 cpnts for every dollar a man 
made, and black women made 56 cents for every dollar. Then we 
dealt with minority men, and it was very, very similar. So our 
study not only included— the study we would like to see adopted by 
Congress which has been adopted two sessions in a row in the 
House, not only included women, but minority men as well. We felt 
that was very important since they were at the bottom of the 
barrel in terms of wages as well. 

It is a catch 22 for women m terms of poverty and the feminiza- 
tion of poverty. Because if you are paid unfairly, as I mentioned 
earlier, when you are younger, you get this double whammy when 
you are older. So we have this situation where the poorest person 
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in the country is a woman over 65, and the second poorest is that 
woman on welfare. 

So wc are really dealing with cross issues. That is why this is not 
an age issue. Younger women ought to be concerned about older 
women's plights, and families ought to be corcemed about younger 
women's plights. 

So what are we trying to do about it? Well, we passed this study, 
and hopefully, if you do a study as 46 States have done or are in w 
. the process of doing like my own State of Ohio, for example, did 
the study, they foimd tliat there are these gaps that they can t at- 
tribute anything other than this form of discrimination, and they 
are going to implement that study, and they are going to do it in * 
phases, oo it is not going to bankrupt my State. 

You know what happens? The productivity and the morale of our 
people is tremendously increased when you pay people fairly. So I 
am noping that we can pass our study for Federal employees which 
we have responsibility for, and then we can implement the study 
once it is done objectively and phase in fairness in terms of wages. 
It will not bankrupt the Federal Government whatsoever. It will 
assist that Government and its workers in doing a better job. 

I would like to say just two quick things about social security 
and welfare reform. One cannot 'cpect people who are heads of 
their households, male or female, in this case it happens to be 
mostly women, to get off welfare if you are not going to give them 
the means to do that. We have 36 million Americans without any 
health insurance. How can we expect a good decent mother to go 
off welfare when she is going to probably only be able to get, at 
least in the beginning, a minimum wage job? I think we ought to 
raise the nr'nimum wage, by the way. We can't expect her to do 
that if we don't offer her some care for her children. No good 
mother will leave their kids at home alone, particularly young 
ones. And we can't expect that mother to get off welfare if she is 
going to lose her health insurance. What thinking person would do 
that? 

We should also think in terms of job training and transportation. 
It is about time we addressed the issue comprehensively. I know 
this committee has a conscience and it will do this. 

Just briefly about social security. We've got to do something 
about the five percent of the people in this country who have no 
pension. You know who they are. They are the domestics and the 
Federal employee spouses who have no access to— pretty much the 
women in this country who are not covered by any pension or in- « 
surance. 

Now that is a crime to humanity that we in the western world do 
not have a pension for every American. That's number one. 

Number two is, social security, and I am a great fan of social se- ^ 
curity, but it was signed into law in 1936 when the demographics of 
this country were very, very different. You only had 15 percent of 
the women in the work force. If a working spouse trying to assist 
with the family economics, if that woman works she is bound to get 
less than if she never worked at all. So working spouses are dis- 
criminated against in the system. 

I already mentioned the problem that homemakers have They 
are not covered under disability even if they paid all the* credits. 

er|c 63.. 
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Then if you are a divorcee, we used to say that you had lo be mar- 
ried to somebody 20 years to plug in, now it is 10. What happens to 
the person who is married to somebody nine and a half years who 
is not going to have access to that Social Security pension? That's a 
problem. 

Then we have displaced homemakers who are between 50 and 59 
when most women are widowed or divorced, and they have no 
access to any kind of pension, and very seldom do they have ac ^ess 
even today in terms of job training. Although I know that this com- 
mittee has a conscience about that. We have to restore some of the 
things that we've lost. 

So I guess what I am saying, for me anyway, the m(^t liberating 
issue for Americans is economic security. If you are economically 
secure you can do anything you want you know. You can go on 
and have true options. That's why fail ..ess in pay, fairness in pen- 
sions, fairness in the manner in which people are treated and wel- 
fare reform are so important. We ought to have a conscience about 
it which this committee does. 

I want to thank you for your past support of my legislation and 
for the outstanding work that this committee does. Tliank you very 
much. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Mary Rose Oakar follows:] 
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Prepared &rATkMENT op Hon. Mary Kuse Dakar, a Representative in Congress 

From the State op Ohio 

Thank you JCr» Chairman, it is honor to testify before your 
committee today on an issue which I feel is necessary to ensuring 
the future economic security of women— Pay Equity* I coinmend 
Chairman Martinez and the rest of the committee members on their 
recognition of women as a permanent, expanding and vital sector of 
the American workforce* These hearings will provide a much needed 
forum on the problems women will be facing as they continue to 
juggle home, family and career* 

Pay equity is a terra that has been grossly misunderstood. It 
has been the subject of a great deal of misinformatio«i, confusion, 
and distortion— some, unfortunately quite intentional* What I 
would like to do today is look beyond the rhetoric and politics 
surrounding Pay Fruity and deal with the issue itself 

What is pay equity? It is simply the elimination of sex- 
based wage discrimination* It is a process that should be 
conducted in a voluntary manner so as to avoid confrontation and 
controversy* This can be accomplished through fitting pay equity 
into the existing framework of each individual employer's 
compensation and classification systems* Pay equity is not the 
process of equalizing a rookie's pay with a superstar's wages; 
though that is what some major newspaper columnists will have you 
believe* 

Pay equity is the process by which compensation experts 
within a corporation or the government, review wage and 
classification systems ♦ That is what the movement is really all 
about* What has caused the demand for pay equity? I believe two 
factors have primarily created the groundswell of support* One is 
the tremendous change that has taken place over the last 2j years* 
T^jcnty-five years ago, women made up a very small portion of the 
full-time woirkforce* Today, women comprise over 40% of the 
workforce and for the first time, the white male worker is a 
minority in the American workforce* More than 51% of the 
workforce i., composed of women and other minorities— that is 
tremendous change* 

The second change is the rapid advancement in technology and 
its effect on the workplace* Today we are using technology on a 
daily basis that was not even available a few short years ago- 
much less commonplace I We now have computers and laser printers 
instead of typewriters and xerox machines* This new technology 
creates new demands on the workforce in terms of 9feater training, 
skills, effort and to some degree, greater responsibilitv* it is 
these catagories which are used to evaluate the worth of d job to 
the employer* 
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Many corporations and public sector employers have not kept 
pace with these technological advances and thp effect these 
• changes lave on the type of skills necessary for their 
eaployees to adequately perform their jobs. They have not kept 
pace with the new technology in adapting their own classification 
and compensation programs to the realities of today's workplace* 
Unless the system is revised, it is obvious that t!ie grim 
statistics that gave birth to the pay equity movement will 
continue to grow and flourish* 

Women today constitute approximately 43% of the labor force 
with 11 million households dependent upon a single women for their 
financial existence* Another 26 million American households are 
dependent on two incomes — husband and wife — to make ends meet* 
Despite this growth in the number of working women and their 
importance to the economic well-being of so many, women continue 
to earn only 60% of male wages* The impact of that percentage is 
obvious when one looks at the effect on the approximately 23 
million children dependent upon their mothers for financial 
support * 

The United States has over half of its children relying upon 
their mothers for sustenance, yet these same women continue to 
receive two-thirds of what their male counterparts earn* The 
staggering reality of these figures is the most disheartening 
statistic of all— over one-fifth of this nation's children live in 
poverty and that figure will continue to rise unless a more 
riuitable pay stmcture is installed. 

In short, if we do not act quickly to ensure fair pay, the 
Women and men who are paid unfairly, and the families who depend on 
them, will continue to suffer* It is incumbent on nil of us to 
act swiftly to promote and protect fair pay* Our nation's : 
economic security depends largely on our enactment of pay equity 
reforms * 

A good place to start is our own federal government* The 
government employs almost 2 million civilian workers and 40% of 
those workers are women* Yet, it is not startling to discover 
that female federal workers are concentrated in the lowest eight 
grades and earn approximately $12,000 less than their male 
colleagues . 

As an exorsple to the nation, the Federal Government should 
review its own pay and classification systems to determine whether 
they are marred by discrimination* It is essential that the 
government set a standard to which the private sector aspire in 
the area of pay practices* 
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It is time to take a long and thorough look at why 
occupational segregation, wage gaps, and ernployment stratification 
exists* The point has been reached where a study is necessary to 
pinpoint where the problem is and why it exists. Does the problem 
lie in the lack of upward mobility or outdated classification and 
wage systems? Could basic sexual discrimination be the cause or 
the rapid movement of women in and out of the workforce? It is 
essential that these causes are investigated so that a workable 
solution can be found. 

After the study is completed there will be specific answers 
upon which a foundation may be laid to determine which decisions 
with regard to classification and wage system modification should 
be made. 

The issue of pay equity is making its third round through 
Congress. The 98th Congress approved legislation I introduced, 
H.R. 5680, The Federal Pay E<iui*:y and Management Improvement Act 
of 1984 by the overwhelming vote of 413 to 6. This bill m&ndated 
a study of the Federal pay and classification systems to determine 
whether they are effected by discrimination. 

H.R. 5680 passed in the closing days of the 98th Congress 
directly preceding the election, taking its political opponents by 
surprise and accounting for the huge approval margin. It 
certainly shows the power women can have as a voting sector. 
Unfortunately, the House did not have sufficient time to gather 
the vov.ec needed in the Senate and the bill died there. 

Consequently, I returned in the 99th Congress with H.R. 3008, 
The Federal Equitable Pay Practices Act of 1985. This time my 
opponents were better prepared and lobbied strongly against 
passage. Nevertheless, the bill once again passed with a strong 
margin of 259-162 and unlike the previous effort, I believe the 
votes were there in the Senate. Time was our great enemy again 
and Congress adjourned before a floor vote could be taken due to 
stalling tactics by those opposed to pay equity. 

I now look forward to the 100th Congress— a Congress which 
has a comfortable majority of pay equity proponents in both 
Houses. Of course pay equity's opponents are still there and I 
certainly do not underestimate that it will be a hard fight to 
obtain final passage of H.R. 387. H.R. 387 is part of tho 
Economic Equity Act of 1987, which if passed in its entirety will 
provide the security women and other minorities need &nd deserve. 

It is ray conviction that pay equity will not just go away. 
If we remember the lessons of the past two congresses it is 
evident that pay equity is destined to became an economic reality. 
Pay equity is an integral part of the issue of econcraic security 
for women. Those employers who are 
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forward thinking and who wish to acconvnodate and yes, even 
embrace change are going to take the initiative f 3 nany states 
have done* 

It is change that is forcing the issue of Pay e<iuxcy« Not 
feminism or activism, but economic and social changes which are 
necessitating that we re-think the way people are paid* Change is 
always a very scary thing for most people and creates anxiety, 
stress and usually misinformation* We have a changing workforce 
and women are playing a vital and predominate role in these 
changes. It is absolutely necessary to the well-being of future 
generations that the classification and wage systems now employed 
are brought up to speed and reflect these changes* 

Once again, I thank Chairman Martinez and the committee. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mary Rose. 

I am not going to ask you to stay for any questions because I 
know you have a time schedule problem. But I have three working 
daughters and two working daughters-in-law. I know their capabili- 
ties. And yet each of them have had their own struggle to over- 
come some of those prejudices and discriminations that have exist- 
ed in the jobs that they have had to do, and had to prove them- 
selves way beyond what a man would have to prove himself to be 
able to get any kind of a decent wage. 

You nit the nail right on the head: The success of a democracy is 
education and economic security. And until we understand that we 
have to provide that for every one of our citizens, we are going to 
be denying what we sitirted out to do in this Constitution, which 
was to create equality for all. 

With that, I would like to ask the members, any one of them, if 
they do have some quick questions that they would like to ask of 
Mary Rose. 

Mcgor Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, I think the panel has been excellent 
and covered most of my questions. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 
Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. I have no questions. 
Ms. Oakar. I have to be on the floor. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much for appearing this morning 
before us. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thanks for 
having these hearings. 

Mr. Martinez. Then I would like to turn to the chairman of our 
full committee, Mr. Hawkins. • 

Mr. Hawkins. I have just one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. 

I think the witnesses have well documented the problem, and I 
think they have done it in an excellent fashion. The emphasis, it 
seems to me, that we would like to focus on is, however, the solu- 
tion to the problem. 

I was quite concerned v .en Ms. McClendon said that there were 
several responsibilities that had to be assumed at the Federal level 
because so much of what is wrong has been due to Federal policies. 

In the report of the Women's Bureau that Ms. Dennis so ably 
gave us, I noted some rather distinct statements made. I cannot 
help but recall that the Women's Bureau in the Department of 
Labor perhaps is one of the exceptions to the rule. The point, it 
seems to me, that has to be made— I would like to get, first of all, 
Ms. Dennis's views on it, and I commend her for the support that 
she gave to affirmative action. Because her department, the De- 
partment of Labor happens to be one of the very few in the cabinet 
that has helped this committee in defending edfirmative action. 

However, I note, Ms. Dennis, on page 8 of your statement you in- 
dicated that developing innovative strategies to reconcile the con- 
flicting needs of women, work and families is another chal'*»nge. 
And you identified various initiatives. However, then on a subse- 
quent page you indicated initiatives such as these can come from 
local communities as well as from nonprofit organizations. 
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^ The question is, in what way has the Federal Government par- 
ticipated in drafting initiatives or strategies or even supporting leg- 
islation that would implement the excellent statements that are in- 
cluded in the report that you gave? 

This committee, for example, has passed '^ut a tremendous 
amount of legislation that would train and prepare women as well 
as others, for that matter, for the work force anJ* provide civil 
rights for them. The Civil Rights Act originated in this committee. 
It is now being undermined by the Department of Justice, another 
agency of the administration. We have the Civil Rights Restoration 
Act to restore those rkhts to women in the field of education, for 
example, not supported by the administration unfortunately. 

I don't think the Congress is doing nearly enough. I have been 
hearing these same statements made during 50 years of ex^ srience 
of my own in public life. But we are talking today about the same 
things we were talking about 50 years ago. We know that women 
are not equal in their opportunities and in their rights. And ^ et we 
have in this Congress pending legislation that will address tfc se 
rights, and we have the administration on the other side not help- 
ing us to provide the resources to train anyone or to even educate 
the disadvantaged groups, including women. 

Are there any Federal initiatives to back up the great and elo- 
quent statements being made by the President over television 
which gives the impression that they support the equality of rights 
of all, including women. Yet, no initiatives that I know of I can 



think the administration is launcning or is supporting or would be 
willing to support in order to implement what we are really talk- 
ing about? 

Ms. Dennis. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would be happy to respond to 
that question because I think it is an important one. 

First of all, within the Labor Department, we are very pleased 
that we have sent to the Hill and received support from Congress 
thus far two pieces of legislation that can impact and be of assist- 
ance to women in the workplace. One of course is the dislocated 
workers bill, and our estimation is approximately one-third of the 
dislocated workers of America are female. So we are very con- 
cerned about that piece of legislation. 

The other is the AFDC youth mitiative which will be testified on 
by our Labor Department in August. We are anxious to see that 
piece of legislation go forward which allows "ir a year-round pro- 
gram for young people within welfare dependent families. 

We also think that the administration s initiative as it relates to 
welfare reform is a critical one. I come from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and we were right out in front on welfare reform some five 
or six years ago in a very difficult time in our economy in Pennsyl- 
vania, but we believed that we had to go forward with welfare 
reform. So I am a proponent of the concept of giving States the 
flexibility to go forward with welfare reform. So we are anxious to 
see the initiatives that have been put forward considered in Con- 
gress on welfare refonr 

I also think that the work that the Labor Department has been 
doing on Work Force 2000 is an important one. We convened a con- 
feience in March of this year which diew over 1,000 people from 
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around the country from some 45 States, and we discussed in detail 
the problems of work and family and the roles that corporations, 
unions, employees, government might take, or roles that they may 
play, and actions they might take. We were very pleased about 
that effort. 

Subsequently, the Women's B ireau initiated a work-family expo 
within the Department of Labor. We developed that as a model to 
show that the government as an employer can be of assistance t<> 
its employees by offering them support services and information to 
help them balance work and family. We hope to have that model 
imitated by other Federal agencies. 

I have talked with Durector Homer about that particular initia- 
tive, and we hope to see some fine cooperation in other parts of the 
administration. 

I think that so much of what has to be done in America requires 
a public-private partnership. It requires action by our social serv- 
ices structure, which is why in my testimony I commented on the 
role of nonprofit organizations. 

I am also a former director of a United Way agency. I spent nine 
years in that ^stem, and I know that there is change needed in 
the manner in which our social service system respond to families 
of today and worldng women of today. 

So part of what we hope to advocate within the Women's Bureau 
is a need for our social service system also to be more flexibi^ and 
to look to the future. 

Mr. Hawkins. I started out by commending the Bureau and the 
Department of I^abor as being the exception to the rule. And I sus- 
pect your answer supports that contention because you indicated 
several initiatives that are not strictly from the Btepartment of 
Labor, such as the welfare reform bill which the President threat- 
ens CO veto. That is yet to be decided. So that may not be a good 
case to Cite. 

The displaced workers initiative is in the trade bill which, again, 
the President threatens to veto. So that may not prove to be a good 
COBB eventually. 

But the overall position of the Department of Labor has been 
good. We have commended the secretary on this committee. But at 
the same ti^e, the Department of Justice has proved to be a De- 
partment of Injustice as far as women and minorities are con- 
^rned. It is obviously opposing us in the restoration of the Civil 
Rigfits Act which is fmother wonderful opportunity ^ey are miss- 
mg in terms of such issues as child care which is before this com- 
mittee. We have reported out a bill not supported by the adminis- 
tration. We are suggesting increasing the minimiim wage. Certain- 
ly increasing the mmimum wage is an issue that women are very 
mach concerned about. The administration is opposing. 

So I think when you look at the record if you judge them by 
what they are doing ir? terms of actual deeds, I don't think ic is a 
very, very good time for women and minorities at this particular 
time. I would hope that through these hearings that the subcom- 
mittee is developing we can bring out the facts and we perhaps can 
get the public support to do what we think is badly needed. 

But we are not doing it. The trend is not good. What little 
progress women have made has been lost, is being lost. We are not 
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moving in the >roper direction. We obviously are not doing enough 
in Congress ab^ it it. The administration itself is doing much less. 
It just seems to me that this has to be decided in the election by 
the American public. I don't think it is a matter of a Republican or 
Democratic issue, whether or not we have female secretaries on 
our staff. I thini' it is a question of whether or not the 100th Con- 
gress is going to move in the proper direction to do something now 
in this Congress in order to establish a record of whether or not we 
are just talking and not doing anything about it. 

Again, I want to end up on a positive note. I commend you and 
your bureau for doing an excellent job. Unfortunately, what you do 
IS washed out otherwise by other departments. 

Ms. Dennis. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to simply add 
that on the Civil Rights Restoration Act I think that we have an 
issue in which the Justice Department believes that the limitation 
ought to be to educational institutions. So I think that is more of a 
difference of opinion perhaps with some of your colleagues. 

I think also on the welfare reform initiative the administration's 
point of view is more to giving flexibility to the States. So, again, I 
think that is more a question of a difference of opinion. 

I think that we have to be very clear in America that people of 
good will can disagree. So I don't think it is quite fair necessarily 
to say that when there is disagreement between the administi-ation 
and Congress that the 'administration is trying to roll back gains. I 
know that that is kind of a popular statement that v: made often, 
but I am not sure that that does a service to the American people. 
I think that in this country people are free to dis^ee, and I think 
that people of good will disagree. 

Mr. Hawkins. Not on constitutional issues, Ms. Dennis. 

Ms. Dennis. I think that people who have goals that are similar 
very often disagree. 

Mr. HAWicms. We are not free to disagree on fundamental legal 
and constitutional principles. That is not controversial. Your refer- 
ence to what the States should do, I am asking you what is it that 
we should do at the Federe^ level. We are not elected as State offi- 
cials, we are elected as Fed.^al officios. 

When we put on the statute books a Civil Rights Act, for exam- 
ple, and then it is undercut and practically abolished by the admin- 
istration, I don't see where that flexibility or that freedom is u) be 
commended. I don't think that to refer to the States as giving the 
States more flexibility, that is not what we are elected to do. We 
are elected to protect at the Federal level the rights and privileges 
that the women are going to be testifying about t'xiay. If that isn't 
our role, then I think that the witnesses are going to be wasting 
their time talking to the wrong people. They should go to the 
States and plead for their equality at the State level. 

But ERA is certainly not a State initiative. The Civil Rights Act 
is not a State initiative. 

Ms. Dennis. Mr. Chairman, I was talking about the welfare 
reform proposal in which the administration is calling for an initia- 
tive which would give the States more flexibility. And they do oper- 
ate the welfare prc^am throughout this country. That is w! .cl 
was talking about as it related to flexibility to the States. 
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It is the role of Congress to give them that flexibility because 
currently they de not have it based on Federal law. 

Mr. Hawkins. Poverty has been created— six million people have 
been added to poverty siace this adnunistration has been in power. 
And it has been due to Federal policies, not to State policies. It has 
been due to a restricted monetary and a bacli^ard fiscal policy. 
The budget cuts have come from this administration that have 
harmed a lot of Americans. If they are not willing to correct their 
own mistakes, I don^t think that we should apologize for them. 

I know my time is up, Mr. Chairman. 

x^. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairm&n. 

Ms. Dennis. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the chairman, although as 
a woman I am inclined to want to have the last word, Mr. Chair- 
man. I can^t resist. I can^t resist. So I would say to you that it if 
not a matter of apologizing. It is again what I said earlier, it is a 
matter of, in this country people of good will can disagree. I think 
we all want the same thmgs. It is a question of how we go about it, 
under what circumstances, and what our approach is to solving 
problems. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. I want to thank the panel. We are 
going to have to move on. 

Mr. Hayes'. 

Mr. Hayes. Just let me, for just one minute — I must say this. I 
am certainly not going to usurp any time because I recognize that 
witnesses here want to present their testimony who have not been 
heard from yet. And as a member of this committee I want to hear 
them, hear them out. We may very well be in session, Mr. Chair- 
man. We may have to go register our presence around 12:00 when 
the bell rings, and some of us, including me, won^t be able to get 
back. 

But I do want to say for two reasons; one, I agree with what Ms. 
Craft savs. I think we can understand that history has taught us, 
you don t relinquish power voluntarily. 'Hiatus true even as we ap- 
proach the legislative process with a body of lawmakers that are 
mostly male, white male. They know what power means. Your cure 
for what ails us, as you have mentioned, is going to come in eye 
dropper dosages unless you begin to put ; ressure on Congress and 
organize as you have done. 

Ms. Dennis, I wish you would convey your feeling in regards to 
affirmative action to the director of the U.S. Dept. of Justice Civil 
Rights Division He does not yet understand your position, let me 
assure you, because he has been here before. 

Ms. McClendon, I want to say I appreciate your candor, your 
frankness with which you expressed yourself. Your testimony has 
been quite excellent, and I agree with it almost 99 percent, no 
question about it. 

Ms. McClendon. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. But we have to get it out of this kind of hearing 
room into a place where other people might participate. If you run 
into Ms. Shaffley, you know, Phyllis, convey to her that the rights 
of women is something that she may concern herself with. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 
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We wUl leave the record open so that any of the members who 
would like to in writing ask questions of the panel can. We would 
allow for that to be open so that they might respond. 

Let me ask Mr. Owens 

Mr. Owens. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank 
the panelists. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Owens, 

Let me thank the panel for appearing. Let me explain to Ms. 
Dennis that the right of last word always remains with the chair. 
So I will take that prerogative and say that the chairman, the hon- 
orable chairman was reterring to the fact thj.t we have the right to 
disagree, but we do not have a right to violate the law of the land. 
And when the Supreme Court has ruled over and over again that 
affirmative actions are the law of the land, and the attorney gener- 
al has consistently disagreed with that, it is his right to privately 
disagree with it, but as attorney general, it is his obligation to en- 
force tYxJ law which he seems tmvrtlling to do. 

In that regard, I would say that those people who are afraid of 
change will always focus on the negative, such as saying affirma- 
tive actions create I'everse discrimination. 

Mr. Gunderson, I wish he hadn't left, and I wish Mary would 
take this message back to him— there may be some women in the 
womer's liberation movement who degrade a housewife, but they 
are in the minority and just a few have that simple opinion. The 
majority are workmg for us to recognize rights and the big contri- 
bution housewives make. 

I have beard women from this movement over and over again 
say that. So if we are afraid of change and don't want to relinquish 
the power that Mr Hayes talked about, then we focus on the nega- 
tive and try to illustrate that as the majority thinking. It simply is 
not. 

I want to than); the panel again. 

With that, I vould like to call the next panel. I am going to com- 
bine the last two ^a^^. ;ls for the sake of time and call up now Dr. 
Mary Frances Berry, Commissioner, U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, Ms. Sarah Crim, Staff Editor of the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs Special Projects Division, and Willigim H. Wynn, International 
President of the United Food and Commercial Workers of the 
International Union, and Ms. Cynthia Marano, Executive Director, 
Wider Opportunities for Women. 

Let me explain before Dr. Berry gets started that she has a time 
problem also. So we are going to allow her to >^ive her testimon> 
and then leave, and we will submit questions in writing tx) you and 
leave the record open so you may respond. 

Dr. Berry. 

STATEMENT OF MARY FRANCES BERRY, COMMISSIONER, U.S. 
COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

,Ms. Berry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
In addition to being a member of the U.S. Commif :ion on Civil 
Rights, I am also the Geraldine R. Segal Professor of American 
Social Thought at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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I am pleased to respond to your invitation to testify before this 
committee, Mr. Chairman, because you and your colleagues have 
been in the forefront of legislative efforts to ensure eauitable em- 
ployment opportunities for all Americans. 

I will simply summarize my testimony if it will be included in 
the record. 

^ Mr. Martinez. Yes. All testimony in its entirety will be included 
m the record, and we would appreciate summaries. 

Afa. Bemiy. But I won't again go into the discussion you have al- 
ready had abouc the current status of increasing numbers of 
women in the labor force, and also about the fact that there is an 
mcrease in female head of households in the Nation at large. 

But I will point out to you on that subject that in 1965 the per- 
^ntege of families in the black community that were female 
headed was 21 percent. And at that time. Senator Patrick Moyni- 
han, who was then an assistant secretary of labor, said that that 
meant there was a crisis in the black commxmity. Today the female 
headed rate in the Nation at lar^e is nearly 21 percent. And if by 
1965 standards that was a crisis m the black community, I assume 
that means there is a crisis in the Nation at large that everyone 
has to deal with today. 

We have heard how despite the equal opportunity laws that are 
on the boo.3, some of which were passed with the direc* support 
and instigation of iriembers of this committee, that women are still 
m occupations traditionally dominated by females. And we ha'. 5 
heard about the low wages. Congresswoman Maiy Rose Oakar did 
point out m connection with her pav equity bill that the reason 
why she calls it pay equity instead of comparable worth is because 
the commission on which I sit decided to draft a definition of com- 
parable worth that would make it seem ridiculous, including 
having the chairman call it the looniest idea since loony tunes 
before any investigation of the facts, and so that pay equity is a 
term that more clearly defines sex based wage discrimination 
about which she is concerned and which I am concerned because it 
does discriminate. 

Pay equity is an issue, not just of sex, but it is also a race issue. 
That is clear. 

In recent years as a result of some of these legal changes, and in 
articular affirmative action, which was part of the discussion 
^ ere, women have increasingly been able to enter non-traditional 
jobs that pay higher wages. The recent Supreme Court decision in 
Johnson against Santa Clara Transportation Agency is one exam- 
ple of the use of affirmative action to move women mto a job cate- 
go^^from which they have been previously excluded. 
^ There is all kinds of evidence that in fact women have benefited 
m terms of wages, higher wages and higher job categories. One 
scholar whose study I just finished reading points out that accord- 
mg to the 1980 Census analysis he did, four million women were 
employed m higher job catcjTories than they could have had before 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 x7as passed which resulted in a higher 
mcome of nearly $22 billion i^r them as a result of the emplovment 
and training programs as well as affirmative action. 

We all know that despite these increases, there is this continuing 
problem of poverty 
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Now let me move to what I think should be done; that is, what I 
think should be done about these issues. The chairman, Chairman 
Hawkins, has so eloquently in his questioning of Ms. Dennis point- 
ed out the whole range of things that need to be done in the civil 
rights area. 

I might point out that when he was discussing the Civil Rights 
Restoration Act and the opposition by the Justice Department, that 
this is not just a matter of difference of opinion. Perhap Ms. 
Dennis, and I felt a little sorry for her, because she hasn t been 
here long enough to know, that this a struggle that goes way back 
before the Grove City decision in 1984, and that there has been 
consistent hostility on the part of the people in the Justice Depart- 
ment anil the administration to enforcing Title 9 and the other 
civil rights laws in a broad way, and that each year they change 
their strata on what the opposition is going to be and how it is 
going to be argued and articulated. But it isn't simply a matter of a 
difference of opinion. She probably doesn't know that, and it's not 
her fault. 

In addition to worrying about the enforcement of the civil rights 
laws and trying to hold off the onslaught and worrying about 
whether we are going to have a Supreme Court Justice confirmed 
by the other body over there who wUl be somebody who will inhibit 
our efforts in this regard, there are other things that I think need 
to be done. 

I am very worried about some of the current discussions of vari- 
ous welfare reform proposals that are before the Congress, and 
other training and educa'^ion proposals. What am I worried about? 

Everybody agrees that welfare needs to be reformed. Everybody 
now talks about jobs for the people who are on welfare. I am wor- 
ried that jobs for the mothers who are involved must be provided 
at an adequate wage in order to move them beyond the poverty 
level. I think that is an appropriate worr;^ Jjecause I have a suspi- 
cion that some people, not the members' of this committee and 
clearly not the leadership on this issue over here in the House, 
that some people see welfare reform as simply a way of cutting the 
budget in the short run. Some people see welfare reform proposals 
as a way of arguing that everybody should be working and ignoring 
the dirty little secret which is that we have a six percent unem- 
ployment rate with about eight million people officially unem- 
ployed and that finding jobs for trainable welfare recipients will 
not be an easy task even if we come up with a welfare reform pro- 
posal. 

This is going to require some money in the short run, and it is 
going to require upward mobility for these people. iUso, if we are 
noi carefui, we will end up with a welfare reform proposal which 
will pretend that people can get jobs, and then we will cut the 
amount of benefits to them on the grounds that they are not work- 
ing, and ignore something— and I am sorry too that Mr. Gunderson 
is not here, that in all his discussion about women staying at home 
with their children— ignoring in this whole discussion providing 
adequate resources for the mothers who will continue to stay at 
home with their children so that the children in those families will 
not be poor. 
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So I will be looking, and I kn-^iw that members of this committee 
are working very hard to make sure that it is a fair proposal that 
will work. But we have to be careful not to make the situation 
worse. 

Tlie other thing is that everybody says that we need affordable 
day care. I don't know anybody in Washington now who says that 
day care is not necessary for the children of parents who work. Sv- 
erybody says this, but we must avoid creating a situation in which 
black women and brown women are moved from welfare to day 
care employment where they care for their own and other people's 
children and receive poverty level wages while we pretend that we 
areproviding them with adequate resources. 

They must be paid enough, and they must be given upward mo- 
bility on a track, and we must not compound the problem by any- 
thing that we do. 

The other thing is, we hear a lot about parental leave. And I am 
in favor of parental leave. I am in favor of fhe minimum wage. I 
am in favor of all the things I should be in favor of and am. Tmere 
is a need for provisional parental leave. 

However, we must recognize that unless and until we solve the 
problem of wage discrimination, sex based and race based, and pro- 
vide higher wage jobs for women in two parent families, parental 
leave for the husband is an illusion. The husband will continue to 
work beca^^se his wages will be higher. It will be the women who 
will not work. 

Also, in female headed households in which the mother is work- 
ing and is a low paid worker, unpaid parental leave would be just 
another apparent option that she is supposed to have that will be 
foregone* because she can't afford to take it. Such women are un- 
likely to have the savings or other resources to sustain themselves 
over a period of unpaid leave. 

Now I think that a combination of enforcing the civil rights laws, 
enacting pay equity provisions in jobs not subject to collective bar- 
gaining where it exists on these subjects, and education and train- 
ing proposals will improve opportunity for women in the work- 
place. These, along with resolving the day care dilemma, will help. 

However, attending to the needs of the very poorest under em- 
ployed and unemployed women will require structural changes in 
the economy. And Chairmar Hawkins v/ho is r sponsible for the 
Humphrey-Hawkins or Hav/kins-Humphrey balanced growth bill, 
knows that better than anybody. And I know he knows ihat, and 
the members of the committee do, that we will require in order to 
attend to the needs of these people structural changes in the econo- 
my which requires fhrst one thing: acknowledging that the economy 
needs to have structural changes made in it. That's the first thing 
that we need to do. 

And I point that out because I noticed in recent discussions about 
the new head of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Greenspan, in his 
confirmation— I was in a meeting where a bunch of economists 
were saying, we want him to keep his eye on the apple— mfiation, 
because unemployment L about where it should be. At the time 
they were talking it was 6.3, and black unemployment was twice as 
high, and Hispanic unemployment almost twice as high. They said, 
keep his eye on the apple in this room. And I looked around in the 
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room, and there was no one in the room who was unemployed, not 
a person. 

So when we talk about structural changes in the economy, I 
know that this will not be easy. But there is the macro economic 
picture within which these changes to benefit women which is the 
subject today will have to take place. 

&) achieving a change in the environment in which right now 
full employment as a national policy goal is either ignored by a lot 
of people or wished away, defined out of any meaningful existence, 
will not make our task any easier. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Mary Frances Berry follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mary Frances Berry, Commissioner, U.S. Commission on 

Civil Rights 

Mr. Chalrsumt 

I am pleased to respond to your invitation to testify 
before this conaaittee on the subject of barriers confronting 
working women. You and your colleagues on this committee 
have been in the forefront of legislative efforts to ensure 
equitable employment opportunities for all Americans. 

Today's subject is an extremely ipiportant one. 
Despite a legal structure that prohibits sex discrimination 
in the workplace, including the Equal Pay Act of 1963, 
Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, and Executive Order 
11246, together with the various employment and training 
programs that exist under federal and state authority, women 
still face barriers to equal opportunity in employment. 
Women have difficulty balancing the various roles they are 
still essentially required to perform. They have problems 
acquiring and keeping jobs at adequate pay. They are too 
often faced with sex-'based wage discrimination, and the 
sex segregation of jobs as barriers to employment opportunity. 
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We have moved far beyond the notion that women work 
only to acquire "pin money," Since the mid-1940 *s the labor 
participation rater of women have risen enormously. The 
U,S, Labor Cepartment, Bureau of Labor Statistics reportc^d 
that as of March, 1986, the labor participation rate for 
mothers who were either married (spouse present) or separated 
exceeded 60 percent and that for divorced mothers participation 
surpassed 80 percent. About 53 percent of never-married 
pothe.rs were in the labor force, which probably reflects 
the fact tha^ most are themselves young and *i*ey are caring 
for young children. 

But increased labor force participation or employment 
has not meant enormous increases in family security. In 
general, women remain concentrated in the lowest paying 
jobs. Poor women especially have higher labor participation 
rates, but they have difficulty finding work, must work 
part-time, or hold jobs that do not pay a wage adequate to 
support themselves or a family. Some women who work live 
in shelters for the homeless because their earnings are 
not sufficient to enable them to rent habitation of their 
own. 
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Xn 1980, 23 million women were employed full-time 
o£ whom 3«2 million were heads of households. The poverty 
rate for these woxcen was 5*4 percent, almost 2.5 times> that 
of nuclear families* in 1965, the percentage of families 
in the black community that were female-headed was 21%, 
which then-Assist Ant Secretary of Labor, Patrick Moynihan 
referred to at that time as a national crisis. Today the 
female-headed rate in the nation af ".^rge is nearly 21%, 
which by the 1965 standards would sx^if y a national crisis* 

Despite equal ^^pportiinity laws^ most women are still 
in occupation? tradj ' lonally dominated by females. Although 
the jobs may not be xw»w skill, tliey tond to be low wage and 
to have little promotion potential* Even in "female" 
professions, such as nursing, teaching, social work, and 
academic librarianship, men are represented disproportionately 
in the supervisory AT\d higher paid positions- Some theorists 
allege that womer choo'je to enter certain low wage occupations. 
But even if women did choose to enter certain occupations, 
they certainly did n:>t choose to make less money* Assigning 
women to lower paying, sex segregated jobs is an unfair 
employer decision when the jobs women hold often require the 
same amount of skill, effort and responsibilities as other, 
higher paid jobs. 
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In recent years, as a result of affirxaative action 
requirements, women have increasingly been able to enter 
non-traditional jobs that pay higher wages* The Supreme 
Court decision in Johnson v* Santa Clara Transportation 
Agency is one example of the use of affirmative action to 
move a women into a job category from which v^i^ren had 
previously been excluded. Alfred Blumrosen in an article, 
"The Legacy of Griggs: 'Subjective Judgments,* Affirmative 
Action, and Social Progress," noted that in 1980 alone, 
for example, four million women were employed in higher 
job categories than they could have held before 1965 
at a resulting higher income of nearly 22 b/.llion dollars. 
Equal opportunity laws, along with social progress that 
faci^'itated education and training in order to increase 
individual human capital, were in large measure responsible 
for these improvements* 

Despite these improvements, the overall incidence 
of poverty among women workers makes other sources of income 
support absolutely essential. Private pension plans, 
annuities, Social Security payments, unemploywent benefits. 
Workers* Compensation payments, and welfare payments are 
major components that must be assessed in deterroinincj the 
financial security of women. 
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In addition to enforcing the cj.vil rights laws and 
attending to ways to end wage discrimiixation based on sex 
segregation of jobs, other measures are needed to eliminate 
barriers in the workplace. In current discussions of various 
welfare reform proposals, not only training and education, 
but jobs for the mothers targeted must be provided in order 
to move them beyond the poverty level. However, adequate 
resources must be provided for those mothers who continue 
to stay at home with their children. It is, after all, the 
children who are the objects of the proposals. Welfare 
reform must not be seen solely as a way of cutting budgets 
in the short run. It must be understood that with a 6% 
unemployment rate and about 8 million people officially 
unemployed, finding jobs for trainable welfare recipients 
•will not be an easy task. 

Furthermore, affordable day care must be provided 
for the children of parents who work. However, we must 
avoid creating a situation in which black and brown women 
are moved from welfare to day care employment where they 
care for their own and others* children and receive poverty 
level wages, while we pretend that we are providing them 
with adequate resources. 
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There is also a neea for the provision of parental 
leave at the time of birth, illness, or other crisis times 
in the lives of children. However, we must recognize that 
unless and until we provide higher wage jobs for women in 
two-parent families, parental leave for the husband is an 
illusion. He is more likely to continue working because 
his wages are higher. Furthermore, for female-headed 
households in which' the mother is a low paid worker, unpaid 
parental leave would be another apparent option that must 
be foregone. Such women are unlikely to have the savings 
or other resources to sustain themselves over a period of 
unpaid leave. 

A combination of enforcement of federal civil 
rights laws, enactment of pay equity provisions at the 
state and federal levels in jobs not subject to collective 
bargaining, and education and training schemes would improve 
opportunity for women in the workplace. These, along with 
resolving the day caire dilemma, would help. However, 
attending to the needs o** the very poorest, underemployed 
and unemployed women will require stmctural changes in 
the economy which w->uld require first the acknowledgment 
of a need for improvement in our current economic system. 

Achieving such change in an environment in which 
full employment as a national policy goal is either ignored 
or defined out of any meaningful existence will not be easy. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Dr. Berry, for a succinct delivered tes- 
timony that tells a lot in a brief message. Thank you. 
Ms. Crim. 

STATEMENT OF SARAH K. CRIM, STAFF, SPECIAL PROJECTS DIV!- 
SION, THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY, PATRICIA LOGAN, STAFF EDITOR, OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY AND HE/J.TH REPORTER 

Ms. Crim. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

My name is Sarah Crim. I am a staff editor in the Conferences 
and Special "Rejects Division of the Bureau of National Affair? 
Inc. Accompanying me is Patricia Logan, staff editor on BNA's Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Reporter. 

BNA is a private information company here in Washington with 
more than 70 information services, reportin^^ on business, labor, 
legal, environmental, financial, taxation and other public policy 
issues. 

Today, BNA is releasing a comprehensive special report titled, 
"Pregnancy and Employment: The Complete Handbook on Discrim- 
ination, Maternity Leave, and Health and Safety." We are honored 
to have the opportunity to make the report public at this subcom- 
mittee hearing. 

The report addresses several major issues affecting pregnant 
^'orkers and their employers, including discrimination, maternity 
leave, reproductive hazards, and career ramifications. 

Corporations are in a transition period regarding pregnant work- 
ers. Until recently, there simply were not that many pregnant 
workers at the workplace. In the 1950's when 75 percent of Ameri- 
can households con^iste^ of a father who worked and a mother who 
stayed home with the children, women worked when they were 
sinjle or until, but usually not after, they had children. Women 
who climbed the corporate ladder were said to be married to their 
jobs and often did not marry. 

Our report notes that there are about 33 million working women 
in America ivho are of childbearing age, and at least 75 percent of 
these women become pregnant at i^ome tim-^ during their careers. 

According to BNA resea' ^h and interviews with corporate offi- 
cials we assembled for our report, pregnant women in the work 
force face numerous barriers, including these. 

Despite antidiscrimination laws, some women get fired or passed 
over for promotions because .hey are pregnant. Women are ex- 
cluded from certain jobs that involve interaction with chemical 
substances that may harm pregnant women or their reproductive 
systems. Experts interviewed for the report claimed that these 
same substances may have adverse e icts on the male rtproduc- 
tive system, but men are not excludea from the workplace in this 
manner. 

New emergency technology such as semiconductor manufactur- 
ing and video display terminal work where most of the workers are 
women also are of concern in the area of reproductive hazards. 





Ic.ET^^^®'^ eomstimes use a pregnancy or a request for maternity 
5SL iSaf e^^fc^"" ^"^"^ ^ *° of a less 

nnJo^^^fi^^f^x^^ reluctant to promote women into high 
KSydutiM overtune anO time spent away {torn 

Even pr^ancy itself can ha?e a negative effect. According to 
^^1!^"^' ^^^'"^S stiU persists among some employers that 
,v5^ ^u^'^i? ^ P"* ^der undue stress, inherent in 

jobs of authority and responsibility. And there continued to be a 
tear among employers that once a woman has a baby, she will not 
return to her job. 

^I^^' ^^"^^S numbers of employers are facing up to the 
need to provide some kmd of maternity leave protections for preg- 
nant workers. However, even among companies that are trying to 
tSt^ilikr^ " ^ pregnant employees are 

For exmnple, experts told us that professional or managerial 
women often feel a subtle pressure while on maternity l^ve to 
keep informed about what is going on at the office, to take work 
home, and to return to work quickly. Yet paradoxically, our inter- 
^ews mdicato that it is these women who often are able to n^oti- 
ate a better s?btemity leave than lower ranking women. 
\Ji?JT^ <u 1^^^°™'^'}' on the other hand, often are required to 
be back on tho job in a short period of time, sometimes two weeks 

iobl^ef ^nio~r tth.' ^^^^^ 

rJLZ%i^7%?^\*T^'J *° a few examples from our 

report that lUustrale these points. At a law firm in Boston featured 
' attorneys, abou^. half of whom are ^vomen of 
chUdbeanng age, are given a more generous child care leave pack- 
age than are the support staff, l. policy that apparently is not un- 

fhf w r^^^^.^Tl'^T^ ''o^ntry. Yet, a partner with 

the law firm noted that several of the women nartners postponed 

Jn^ll?^'^^'"" ""^^ ^''^^^^i partner- status in^S 

and their careers were secure. 

n.wJ"^"P^*'°"f a* Quaker Oats Company's cor- 

^Zt! h.^adquarters m Chicago told BNA that most preyiiant 
ke.Sn'^wwl"^^ ^"""^ *° '^.^^^ "^'^hen they have a child, in 
Sf^^^i fu company policy that provides only short term dis- 
fw I ^^® She said, this is a short amount of time, but added 
' deal with it." If 18 weeks mandatory paren- 

reqwred by Federal law, she saw it as being a hard- 
snip for tb ^ company m some mstan'-es, particularly she said, "in 
replacmg managerial employees." 
But officials at Levi Strauss & Company, Corning Glass Works, 

Svp 3Tw^ ^'""^ and six months child care 

leave, said that while managers sometimes find these policies in- 
convenient, the companies feel that on the whole they work well. 
fv,r®^f -1 corporate officials interviewed by BNA predicted that if 
the Family and Medical Leave Act becomes law, companies v 1 be 
reluctant to hire women of childbearing age because they wux not 
want to put up with the workplace d^rujtions that migh7<;:cS 
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when such a woman would take 18 weeks of unpaid leave to care 
for her newborn child. 

Increasingly, however, pregnant employees are not merely ac- 
cepting whatever their employers give them. We foimd that in the 
area of pregnancy discrimination, women are filing more and more 
lawsuits pertaining to pregnant worker issues. These range from 
cases involving morality issues in which xmmarried pregnant 
'''omen teachers or youth counselors are fired for setting a negative 
example, to cases where women are fired or demoted almost imme- 
diately fidFter their supervisor learns of their pregnancy. 

I would like to emphasize that the barriers I have mentioned in 
this testimony are not faced by pregnant workers at all public and 
private sector employers. Some employers in some states are more 
active than others ir ^ealing with pregnant workers concerns. Five 
states just this year Uiat pass laws that require employers to pro- 
vide some form of mandatory parental leave. 

The subcommittee has been given a chart prepared by BNA that 
details State laws, regulations, and proposed legislation affecting 
pregnant workers. 

We value the opportunity to appear here today. BNA considers 
pi^gnancy in employment to be a very important employee rela- 
tions issue. 

At this time we would like to submit the highlights of our report 
and che chart on State laws, regulations and bills for the record. 
Ms. Logan, who wrote the report's chapter on reproductive haz- 
ards, and I will be happy to answer any questions you might have 
about the report. 

Thank you, 

[Prepared statement of Sarah Crim follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Sarah Crim, Staff Editor, the Bureau of National 

Affairs, Inc. 

Thank you, Mr. Chaiman, meiab'»rs of the cozmaittee. 

My name is Sarah Crim, and I an a staff editor in the Conferences 
and Special Projects Div sion of The Bureau of National Affairs, inc. 
Accompanying me is Patricia Logan, staff editor on BNA»s Occupational 
Safety and Health Reporter. 

BNA is a private, employee -owned information company in Washing- 
ton, D.C. BNA is the largest, non-govcmnent provider of information 
services in the nation's capital, with more than 70 information ser- 
vices reporting on business, labor, legal, environmental, financial, 
taxation and other public policy issues. 

Today, BNA is releasing a comprehensive special report on preg- 
nancy and employment, titled Preonancv and EmDlovTn «.nt: Th« gnTnp ]ot-n 
liaDd^■g9K on DigcriiTiination, Maternity r^avA. a nd K;;ii;h k^^ ^llfljj^ We 
are .onored to have the opportunity to make the study public at vour 
subcommittee hearing. jr""* 

The report addresses several major issues affecting pregnant 
workers and their employers, including discrimination, maternity 
leave, reproductive hazards, and career ramifications. 

Corporations are in a transition period regarding pregnant 
workers. Until recently, there simply were not that many pregnant 
workers to contend with at the workplace. In the 1950s, when 75 per- 
cent of American households consisted of a father who worked and a 
mother who stayed home with the children, women worked when they were 
single or until but not after — they had children. Women who 
climbed the corporate ladder were said to be "married to their jobs" 
and often did not marry. 

The large intiux of women of childbearing age into the workforce 
— due to economic necessity and changes brought about by the women's 
liwerfttion movement of tiie late 1960s and early 1970s — is really a 
recent phonc^^non to which some businesses have not yet fully 
a'^justed. 

Our report notes that there are about 3j nillion working women in 
America today who are of childbearing age — and at least 75 percent 
of these women vill become pregnant at some time during their careers. 

These numbers signify that a dramatic change has taken place over 
the past 20 years in the American workplace. As recently as 1975, only 
30.8 percent of married women with children one y^ar or younger were 
in the workforce, according to the Bureau of Labor statistics. Today, 
says BLS, almost half (49.8 percent) of these women work. 

It was not that long ago that the American Medical Association 
recommended that women quit work in their sixth month of pregnancy. 
Yet, according to the Department cf Health and Human Services* 
National Center for Health statistics (NCHS) , in 1980, 41 percent of 
pregnant women in white-collar jobs worked in their ninth month of 
pregnancy. 

Ai .cording to BNA research and interviews with corporate officials 
we asf ^mbled for the report, oregnant women in the workforce face 
several barriers. 

Let me emphasize that these barriers are not faced by pregnant 
workers at all public and private sector employers. Some employers and 
some states are more activist than others in dealing with pregnant 
workers' concerns. For example, just this year, five states hv.-«» 
passed laws that require employers to provide some form ot mand?.cory 
parental leave. The subco^ittee has been given a chart prepared by 
BNA that details state laws, regulations, and proposed legislation 
affecting pregnant workers. 
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At tiiis point, however, I would like tc delineate some of the bar- 
riers faced by pregnant women, as discussed in the BNA special report: 
— Despite anti-di3crimination laws, some women have been fired or 
passed over for promotions because they got pregnont. 

—Woman are being excluded from certain jobs tnat involve interac- 
tion with chemical s\ibstan<- that nay harm pregnant women or heir 
reproductive systems. Expei s interviewed for the report claimed that 
these same substances nay have adverse effects on the male reproduc- 
tive system, but nen are not excluded from the worJcplace in \Uiis 
manner* 

Enployers sonetines use a pregnancy or a request for natemity 

.eave as what several experts temed a "perfomance appraisal tool," a 
way to get rid of a less th Ji exemplary employee. This is particularly 
the case in companies that have no formal maternity leave policy. 

Taking a long maternity leave can icself engender negative feel- 
ings among co-workers and superiors. • w 

— Some enployers still are relucta.it to promote women into high- 
powered jobs that require overtime and zime spent a"ay froia family 
duties, since woni^ still bear the major responsibilities of chil- 
dr earing. 

Even th^ temporary condition of pregnancy itself can have a nega- 
tive effect. According to some experts, the view still persists among 
sone enployers that pregnant wonen should nr : be put under undue 
stress, inherent in jobs of authority and responsibility. Experts alsc 
said that there continues to be a fear anong enployers that once a 
wonan becones pregnant, she will not return t-o her job. 

—Professional or managerial wonen often feel a subtle pressure to 
mininize the effects of having a child by keeping infomed about what 
is going on at the office, taking work hone, or even delaying child- 
birth until a career is well-established. 

— Non-professional wonen often work for enployers who exptct then 
to be back on the job in a short period of tine, sonetines two weeks 
or less. If the wonen do not cone back this quickly, they lose their 
job, their seniority or both. u ^t. i 

Let nft now cite sona specific examples that appear in our handbook 
on pregnancy and employment. 

The Quaker Oats Conpany's corpt*rate headquarters in Chicago employs 
1900 persons, about half of whon are wonen with white-collar jobs. 
Quaker Oats has a disability leave policy for its pregnant employees; 
according to an occupationa' health nurse for the conpany, nost preg- 
nant workers take only four to six weeks off when they have a child. 
She said this is a short anount of tine, but added that the workers 
"just deal with it." She added that if HR 925 were to be enacted, it 
would be "highly inpractical" for the conpany. She said that it night 
he relatively easy to replace a clerical enployee for 18 weeks, "but 
you're not going to replace a manager" as ea««ily, because the position 
could not be left blank, and "that could be rough." 

By contrast r Levi Strauss & Co. provides a total of five nonths 
leave — paid dicsability plus unpaid child care leave — for its 
enployees. A personnel executive with Levi Strauss told BNA that while 
it is "a hardship sonetines'* to have an <^nployee gone f )r five nonths, 
"you aake dv-." He added, however, that while nanagers do not appear to 
resent the enployee *s faking disability leave, r^ne nanagers do resent 
the child care leave. The way he described this attitude was, "Why 
can't i fill the job? She's gone so long." 
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Several corporate officiala interview«d by BNA predicted tnat if 
the Family and Medical Leave Act becomes law* companies will be reluc* 
tant to hire women cf childbearing age, beca. they will not want to 
put up with the worJcplace disruption* that nignt occur when such a 
woman would Cake 18 weeks of unpaid leave to care for her newborn 
child. 

There are other effects connected with the issue of maternity 
leave* 

For example, our interviews indicate that m«magerial and profes- 
sional women often are able to negotiate a better "deal" for them- 
selves when they have a baby. By the same token, it is these woman who 
appear to feel the pressure to rctv to work as soon as possible 
because they are needed. 

For example, at a law firm in Boston, the attorneys — about half 
of whom are women of childbearing age — are given a more generous 
child care leave package than are the support staff, a policy that 
apparently is not uncommon among Isv firms. But according to one part- 
ner at the firm, many of these t»gmc^ postpone having children until 
after they have achieved partner -ci»s within the firm and ti*eir 
careers ara secure. 

nnk street College of Education in Kew York City, a "O-year-old 
institution of higher learning that specializes in researca and ei\uca- 
tion on children and the balancing of work and family conaims, gives 
its employees three months of paid child care leave, since January 1, 
1986, the policy has applied to all of the college's worker.^, but pre- 
viously it applied only to prof iional staf£. Interestingxy, a per- 
sonnel official at Bank street rold BNA that often professional s^aff 
— particularly faculty — do not take their three months all once, 
because they feel a responsibility to be at thr.ir jobs. 

Experts on work ^nd family issues from sncn organizations as 
* Catalyst and The Conference Board, whom we interviewad for the report, 
claimed that often professional wom«»n feel a "subtle pressure" to get 
back to work as soon as possible. 

An official of Uie research oxrganization catalyst, which con- 
ducted a survey on corporate parental leave policies, said that in her 
view, many employers still view maternity leave as being "a hassle." 
She claimed that there ia a "myth" that womrn do not return to the 
workplace when they become pregnemt. Among the eight companies pro- 
filed in the maternity leeva section of the report, the return rate 
for preonant workers was estimated as being from 75 percent to 95 per- 
cent. This included companies that offer 1 relatively short disability 
leaves, as well as employers that offered longer-term child cere 
leaves. 

Interestingly, at the Boston law firm where pregnant attorneys got 
a more generous child care leave package thnn did support st?ff, 
nearly all the attorneys returned to work, but the support staff 
tended not to come back. It is not clear whether this is because the 
attorneys are more commitred to their careers than the support staff, 
or because there is a shortage of legal secretaries in the Boston 
area, and the secretaries take a longer leave than they are allowed to 
be home witJi their babies, and then get a job with another law lirm 
when they afe reedy to return to uork. 

The area of reproductive hazards also has generated concern in 
terms of barriers that exist for pregnr,nt workers. There are newly 
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emerging technologies such as semiconductor manufacturing and Video 
Display Tetainal work — where a large proportion of the workers are 
women. Following the release last year of a Digital Equipment Corp. 
stucJy that showed a cluster of miscarriages among semiconductor 
workers, a number of semiconductor manufacturers pulled their pregnant 
workers off the line. This action generated some protests among 
affected unions, who claimed that companies should x niove the hazards, 
not shut the women out of work. 

Although there haa been little scientific charting of adverse 
reproductive effects, some companies, such as American Cyan^mid Com- 
pany, have taken actions that require women of childbearing age to be 
sterilized before the/ a allowed to work with certain substances. 

Women •s organizations pointed out to us that they do not know of 
instances where men have been treated similarly, even though, accord- 
inc to scientific experts we interviewed, substance that is hazard- 
ous to the female reproductive cysvem is likely to be hazardous to the 
male reproductive system as well. 

In the area of pregnancy dibcrimination, women are filing more and 
more lawsuits purtaining to pregnant worker issues. 

These range from cases involving ''morality" issues, in which 
unmarried pregnant women employed by organizations whose purpose is to 
teach or counsel young people are fired for setting a negative exam- 
ple, to cases where women are fired or demoted almost immediately 
After their supervisor learned of their pregnancies. 

The barriers to advancement a pregnant woman fa^jes often may be 
subtle, as in the pressurns to return to work enumerated above. 

Just the very fact that women have the potential of becoming 
pregnant can work against their advancement in a company, according to 
experts. 

Two psychologists, writing in a recent ist*ue of Personnel maqa- 
zine, noted that "some managers are concerned that pregnant workers 
are psychologically unstable," even thjugh, they j*aid, "the reverse is 
true. Pregnant women show reduced levels of tension and may be among a 
mai.ager's more stable employees." 

We value our opportunity to appear before the committee today. 
BNA considers pregnancy and employment to be one of the most important 
employee relations issues in the workplace today. 

Ms. Logan, wbc wrote the report's chapter on reproductive hazards, 
and I will be happy to answer any questions you might have about the 
report . 

Thank you. 
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PREGNANCY AND EMPLOYMENT: 

The Complete Handbook on Discrimination, 
Maternity Leave and i-lealth and Safety 

The attached chart, produced by The Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, fnc, includes a breakdown of sf^es that have laws, 
regulations, or proposed legislation on parental/maternity 
leave, discrimination and reproductive hazards. 

According to the data compiled by BNA: 

• 5 states enacted parental/maternity leave laws in 1 987. 

• 15 states have enacted parental/maternity leave laws as of 
7/21 /P7. 

• 3 states have enacted discrimination laws or regulations as 
of 7/21/87. 

• 3 states have enacte'l laws on reproductive hazards as of 
7/21/87. 

• 19 states have considered legislation in 1987. 
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Mr. Maetikez. If there is no objection, those materials will be 
entered into the record. 
Mr. Wynn. 

STATEMENT OF \ AAM H. WYNN, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
UNITED FOOD AwD COMMERCIAL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION ACCOMPANIED BY, PAT SCARCELLI, VICE PRESIDENT 
AND DIRECTOR OF WOMEN'S AFFAIRS 

Mr. Wynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is William Wynn, and I am President of the United 
Food and Commercial Workers International Union, AFIr-CIO 
With me today is Pat Scarcelli, Vice President and Dkector of ♦ 
Women's Affairs. 

UFCW has 1.3 million members organized in 700 local unions 
throughout the United States and Canada. The UFCW and its local 
unions have contracts with thousands of employers in retail, health 
care, insurance, finance, food processing, meat packing, fur, and 
leather, and other industries. 

The UFCS's membership mirrors the entire U.S. working popula- 
tion in terms of age, sex, education, income and geographical distri- 
bution. 

Women make up about one-half of our membership. Recent poll 
and demographic data suggest that within the next several years 
women may comprise a mcyority of our membership. 

About half of our women members are over age 35. Almost 60 
percent work less than 32 hours per week. About 25 percent of 
UFCW women are principal wage earners. Another 10 percent clas- 
sify themselves as co-equal wage earners. 

Union contracts are an important vehicle for helping working 
women achieve equality in the workplace. Unions have been lead- 
ers in ensuring that women receive equal pay for equal work. 

The UFCW has made substantial progress m eliminating the 
much-publicized raale-female wage gap for our members. Hourly 
wages lor women UFCW members average 87.6 percent of the rate 
for men — considrrably better than the national average of 64 per- 
cent. 

Moreover, we in the UFCW expect this comparatively small 
wage gap to disappear soon. Because UFCW contracts tie ^-'age 
rates to seniority, not gender, as women gain seniority, their wage 
rates will rise accordingly. 

In addition, virtually all of our women members enjoy through 
their contract benefits such as health and welfare, pension, and ♦ 
other benefits available on a gender-blind basis. 

Most women work for economic reasons. Seventy-five percent of 
all working women are still employed in the service sector indus- 
tries. ITiese traditional service jobs generally have two characteris- " 
tics in common— low wages and non-traditional working hours. 

Wag^ for service employees are among the lowest of all indus- 
tries. The average income for retail f.nd service workers in 1986 
was only $11,000 per year. For women, reliance on these jobs 
means that they will stay at the bottom of the economic ladder. 

f erhaps a more dangerous aspect of the service sector industries 
is the trend toward more part time and temporary positions. 
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Women are hardest hit by tt? switch to pert time and temporary 
employment. i^i-ij 

Let iue^ve you an example of what I mean. In northern Califor- 
nia, an affirmative action program was established by the UFCW 
and feafeway Storei, Inc., to eliminate discrimination in promotion- 
al opportumties for women and minorities. The program was de- 
Bi^fta to move women and minorities into management positions 
m tiae retaJ, food stores. The Safeway Management Trainee Pro- 
gram, however, was limited to full time employees. 

The company had a difficult time meeting the goals of the plan 
because most women employees worked part time schedules due to 
their low seniority, child care obligations and other traditional 
family obligations which limit the number of hours women can 
work. 

Another critical problem that faces working families is the avail- 
abUity of quality, affordable child and dependent care. 
• 1 '''^^ unions are acting to addrjss our members' crit- 
i(^ child care needs. As an example, our local union in Denver, 
Colorado can now put their children into a UFCW sponsc ;d day 
('.are center. 

Many working parents, particularly retaU workers, have unpre- 
dictable st^hedules, and the center is designed to address their 
needs. It is open from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m., six days a wefek, and has a 
capacity of 88 children. Programs are taik red for children between 
two and ten years of age, and include leading readiness and com- 
puter trammg. The center provides meals to chUdren and is fully 
Jicensed and regulated hy the Stato of Colorado. The cost of $42.50 
per week. 

Other UFCW locals art Sringing child and dependent care to the 
dargammg able. Our local union in Philad3l )hia, Pennsylvania, 
for exam^ . ,-cently negotiated with their employers a $15 per 
member per onth contribution to a joint labor-management retail 
tood tund which will administer a day care service program. 

Our Nation most recognize that women are in the workforce to 
st^ and must act now to address the growing child care ciisis. 

Iwo other serious problems that women in service industries 
ta^ are the lack of basic health insurance and pension coverage. 

Employers who have benefit plans shouM be required to extend 
them to part time employees on a pro-rated basis. This would allow 
all employees of covered employers to participate in the health and 
pension plans. 

Also, a mechanism for pension portability should be established 
to ensure that wrrkers who change jobs receive the pension rights 
to which they are entitled. 

The late J^esident John Kennedy once said, "A rising tide luts 
all boats. There are, we believe, a number of legislative proposals 
that will create a rising tide that would greatly improve the eco- 
nomic status of all workers, and especially women workers. 
^ Among these proposals is legislation to protect all workers' jobs 
m leveraged buyouts, sales of assets and corporate merger situa- 
tions. Women often bear a disp-cortionate share of the economic 
dislocation that results from "m-^^^ • - mania." 
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Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, winning better 
conditions for all our members, women as well as men, is obviously 
our top priority. 

The UFCW and its local unions have made great strides m 
ending pay differentials and inequities in hours and benefits. We 
view this not only as a fight at the bargaining table, but also a 
fight here in Ck)ngrei«. j , , ^ 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear today and look forward 
to working with the Congress, this committee, and the administra- 
tion to meet and deal with these real life concerns of working 
women. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared s tatement of William H. Wynn follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op William H. Wynn, iNTERi^rATXONAL Preside: t, United Food 
AND Commercial Workers International Union 

ThanK you, Mr, Chalnnan and members of the SubcoQsnlttee* I 2Uii 

pleased to testify today on some of the problems working wcsmen are 

facing. My name Is William B, Wynn, and I am the International 

President of the United Food and Commercial Workers International 

onion (AFL-CIO). 

The UFGf has 1*3 million members organized In 700 local unions 
throughout the United States and Canada, The OFCW and its local 
unions have contractp with thousands of employers in rtstail, health 
care, insurzmce, finance, food processing, meat packing, fur, leather, 
and other industries* 

The OFCW's membership mirrors the entire o,S. working 
population in terms of age, sex, education, income and gcogzaphlcal 
distribution* 

Women make up about one-half of our membership. Recent pc^l 
and deroographic data suggest that within the next several years women 
m2^ comprise a majority of OFCW menbers* 
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*jx)ut half of our women cesabers «re over age 35, and balf are 
under 35. Alaost 60 percjent wrk less than 32 ho^irs per week. About 
25 percent of UFCW wo«en arc principal wage earners. Another 10 
percent classify tbeo«elves r\B co-equal wage earners. 

onion contracts are an important vehicle for helping working 
«CB»n achieve equality in the wockplaoe. Unions have been leaders in 
ensuring thet waicn receive equal pay for equal work. 

tbm OFOr hes K*de substantial progress in eliminating the 
«uch-publici«ed oale-feiale wage gap for our •oabers. Bocrly wages 
for woven UPOr ■embers Average 87.6 percint of the rate £or men — 
oonfliderably better than the nationaT average of 64 percent. 

Moreover, we in the ufcW expect this coiaparatively snail wage 
gap to di«*ppear eooa. Because 0PC5? contracts tie wage rates to 
seniority, not gender, as woaen gain ceniority, their wage rates will 
rise accordingly. 

In addition, virtually all of our wouen members enjoy through 
their contracts benefits such as health and welfare, pensions, and 
other services available on a gender-blind basis. 

The service sector is the most rapidly growing sector of the 
0«S. economy. Forty-six percent of all jobs end three out of four new 
jobs created are in the service sector. The vast aajority of these 
new service sector jobs are characterized by low pay und part-time 
hours. An increasing number are also temporary positions. As the 
service sector b'e'cones a larger factor in our economy, special 
attention must be t>aid to the needs and problems of individuals who 
work in these industries. 
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Ko8t women work for economic reasons* Any analycls of the 
problems of working women requires a thorough examination of the 
content and quality of service jobs. Single mothers work to support 
their children. Forty-one percent of married working women have 
husbands who earn less than $15,000 per year, making two paychecks 
crucial to family Income. While some women have begun to enter 
non-tradltlonal occupations, 75 percent of all working wocien are still 
employed in service sector industries — retail and wholesale trade, 
finance. Insurance, personal services, health care, and education. 
These traditional service jobs generally have two characteristics in 
common — low wages and non-traditional working hours. 

Wages for oervlce employees are among the lowest of all 
industries. The average Income for retail and service workers in 1986 
was only $11,754 per year. For women, reliance on these jobs me^ins 
that they will 3tay at the bottom of the economic ladder. 

Perhaps a mure dangerous aspect of service sector industries 
is the trend toward more part-time and temporary positions, the 
so-called "marginal" or "contingent" jobs. Fewer full-time jobs, and 
which frequently offer better pay, basic health benefits eind pensions, 
are now being created. Employers would rat>er offer part-time and 
temporary positions to avoid having to provide benefits for their 
workers. Wages for these marginal jobs are often 40% to 50% lower 
than wages for comparaoxe full-time positions. This trend towards 
"marginal Iz at ion" of jobs is rapidly resulting in a two-tiered 
economic system where a few select employees are awarded full-time 
status, while most are forced into part-time or temporary positions. 
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Women are hardest hit by the switch to part-tice and t<eRporary 
employment. In fact, womr make up 70 percent of all part~tiae 
enployGes and 67 percen of all tcaporary employees. Often th^ end 
up trapped in deud^d jobs, with little opportunity for economic 2md 
professional advancement. Let me give you an example of what I mean. 

In Northern California, an affirmative action program wan 
established by the OFCW and Safeway Stores Inc. to eliminate 
discrimination in prczaotional opportunities for women and minorities. 
The program was designed to move women and minorities into management 
positions in the retail food stores. The Safeway Management Trainee 
Program, however, was limited to full-time employees. 

The company had a difficult time meeting the goals of the plan 
because most women employees worked part-time schedules due to their 
low seniority, child care obligations and other traditioiua family 
obligations which limit the nisnber of hours women can work. 

Another critical problem that faces working families is the 
availtibility of quality, affordable child and dependent care. The 
need for child care has increased dramatically in recent years as 
women have entered the workforce in record numbers. Almost one**half 
of the children under age 13 care for themselves when they are not In 
school. Max^ service sector workers have special difficulty coping 
with child care arrangements because of part-time or tea^orary jobs, 
late hours and unscheduled call-ina. 
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Current levels of direct and indirect support for child and 
dependent care services are wholly inafJequate to meet this increasing 
need. Major funding sources for full-day care of preschool children 
include Federal programs for child care for low-income families, food 
subsidies for child care centers, and income tax deductions allowed to 
working parents for child care expenses. Since 1980, however, federal 
subsidies for child care for low-income families and food subsidies 
for child care centers has decreased. We wholeheartedly support full 
funding those Federal programs to assist low-income families with 
their day care problems. Attention also must be directed to a much 
larger group of workers above the poverty line — middle income 
workers, many of them OFCW members, who cannot find affordable, 
quality child care. Many of our members cannot afford licensed day 
care centers, even when they can find thea. They leave their children 
with their grandparents or other relatives, a neighbor, or worse yet, 
they are left unattended. 

Some of our local unions are acting to address our members' 
critical child care needs. OFCW Local 7 members in Grand Junction, 
Colorado, can now put their children in a OFCW sponsored day care 
center. The center is designed to meet the special needs of parents 
who do not work 9 to S shifts. Many working parents, particularly 
retail lood workers, have late-night and unpredictable schedules, and 
the center is designed to address their needs. It is open from 6:00 
a*m* to 11:00 p.m., six days a week and has a capacity of 88 children. 
Programs are tailored for children between two and 10 years of age, 
and iiicludb reading readiness and computer training. The center 
provides meals to children emd is fully licensed and regulated by the 
State of Colorado. The cost is $42.50 per week. Not surprisingly, 
there is a waiting \ist. 
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Other UFCW locals are bringing child and dependent care to the 
bargaining table. Local 1357 in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for 
example, recently negotiated with Acme Markets a $15. B0 per member 
contribution to a Joint Labor-Management Retail Food Trust Fund, which 
will administer a day care service program. 

The Retail Food Trust Fund, which expects to have the day care 
program in operation by January 1, 1988, will provide UFCW members 
with a choice of using the Trust Fund's own regional day care center 
for a small deductible co-payment fee or receiving an equivalent cash 
voucher to be used at the day care center of the menber's choosing. 

Our nation must recognize that women are in the workforce to 
ctay, and must act now to address the growing child care crisis. 
Specific proposals include: grants and low-interest loans for 
davelopment of child care facilities; additional incentives for 
employer-provided child care services; developnent of state voucher 
programs for middle-income families; and incentives for the 
establishment of cooperative child care facilities. 

TSto other sorious problems that woaen in service industries 
face are the lack of basic health insurance and pension coverage. 
Only 42 percent of service sector employees work for employers who 
offer health plans, m reality, substantially fewer employees actually 
receive coverage. Most plans require full-time or near full-time 
employment before coverage, as a result, few part-time workers are 
eligible for medical benefits. Many plane also require extensive 
waiting periods, leaving workers tmoovered during an initial three to 
12 laonth period. In many cases, these factors combine to place women 
in an intolerable position — they must either purchase in/iuranoe at 
exorbitant rates or do without medical coverage. 
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A similar situation exists for pension coverager Only 25 
percent of service sector employees work for employers who provide 
pension plans. Less than half of the women eligible for the plan will 
eventually vest. Low vesting rates are the result of two major 
factors — part-time work and changing employment histories, women 
who work part-time are often ineligible for pension coverage because 
many plans require full or near full-time hours for participation, 
making it difficult for part-time workers to accumulate enough hours 
to participate. The majority of UFCW contracts provide both health 
and pension coverage for part-time employees working as few as 20 
hours per week, it is important to note that this benefit has not 
proved to be an extraordinary financial burden to our organized 
employers. 

Moreover, many women move in and out of the workforce because 
of childbearing and rearing or relocation to accommodate a spouse's 
job. Pew employers offer job security, health benefits or pensions 
that transfer from job to job, even when workers remain with the same 
employer or in the same industry. Additionally, women are many times 
more likely than men to work as temporaries, an employment status 
which is generally not covered in a benefit plan. 

workers' advocates offer a number of proposals for deJding 
with these problems. First, employers who have benefit plans should 
be required to extend them to part-time employees on a pro-rated 
basis. This would allow all employees of covered employers to 
participate in health and pension plans. Tu alleviate uncompensated 
health care problems, employers should be required to provide a 
minimum medical package to all employees. Second, a mechanism for 
pension portability should be established to ensure that workers who 
change jobs receive the pension rights to which they are entitled. 
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The late Presiaent John Kennedy once said, "A rising tide 
lifts all boats." There are, we believe, a number of legislative 
proposals that will create a rising tide that would greatly ii^rove 
the economic status of all workers, and especially women workers. 
They include: 

. Legislation to protect fijil worker's jobs in leveraged 
buyouts, sales of assets and corporate merger situations. Woaen often 
bear a disproportionate share of the economic dislocation that results 
froQ "merger mania." 

. Legislation to restore the purchasing power of the minlmisn 

wage. 

. Legislation to reduce America's mamaoth trade deficit. 

This is by no means a complete list of problems that working 
women face in today's service eoonccny. 

Mr. Chairman, and itembers of the Committee, winning better 
conditions for all our members — women as well as men — is obviously 
our top priority. The OFCW and its loca3 unions have made great 
strides in ending pay differentials, and inequities in hours and 
benefits. We view this not only as a fight at the bargaining table, 
but also a fight here in Congress. We appreciate the opportunity to 
appear today and look forward to working with the Congress and the 
AAttinistration to meet and deal with these real life concerns of 
working waaen. / 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Wynn. 
Ms. MaraDO. 

STATEMENT OF CYNTHIA MARANO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN, INC. 

Ms. MoRANO. Mr. Chairman, it is wonderful to be back before 
this committee again, and I thank you for the opportunity to talk 
with all of you about the needs of worldng women in the United 
States, especially as it relates to transitions to non-traditional em- 
ployment. 

I am Cynthia Morano, Director of Wider Opportunities for 
Women, a nonpjrofit national women's employment organization, 
located in Washington, DC, which works to create systemic change 
in employment policies, programs and practices to ensure economic 
independence and equality of opportunity for women. 

I am going to take my testimony and summarize a number of the 
problems which I raised in the testimony and move fairly quickly 
into the remedies. Because I think we have heard a great deal 
about the data, and I would like to make some suggestions to you 
about some things that perhaps the committee might act on. 

The growing numbers of women in poverty is of critical concern 
to mv organization. Wider Opportunities for Women. You have 
heard a great deal about the poverty rates of women, particularly 
those in female-headed households. 

I would like to just bring to your attention one issue that we 
haven't heard so much about this morning, and that is the situa- 
tion of the working poor. Of those women working in the United 
States for pay, 4.3 million wonien are working for incomes which 
are too low to bring them out of poverty. 

For these women, obtaining a job has not provided a route out of 
poverty. 

Women represent 60 percent of all Americans aged 16 or over 
who have incomes below the poverty level. More than half of all 
women and 75 percent of mothers with children work to support 
themselves and their families. But the jobs women hold typically 
pay low wages. 

Of the 8.4 million minimum wage earners, 64 percent are 
women. Women comprise 60 percent of those earning between 
$3.35 and $5.00 an hour, a wage that is below the national poverty 
threshold for a family of four. 

The primary reason so many working women are in poverty is 
that women continue to be segregated in occupations with the 
lowest pay and most limited benefits. Currently close to 80 percent 
of women workers are still employed in clerical, service, retail 
sales, and factory operative jobs. 

The presence of women in non-traditional occupations continues 
to be extremely limited. Women comprise onl> 2.4 percent of 
skilled craft workers in 1984. According to 1985 annual averages, 
women comprised 2 percent of workers in the construction trades 
generally. They were 0.5 percent of brick masons and stone 
masons, 1.2 percent of carpenters, and 3.1 percent of construction 
laborers. In many cases, these small numbers represented large 
gains from the past. 
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In 1984 WOW conducted e study of four high technology' indus- 
tries, industries reputed for their progressive personnel ancf human 
resource policies, to determine the status or female employment 
and opportunities for the future. 

Many of the firms reviewed were Federal contractors, most had a 
high growth profile. We found the following: widespread prevailing 
occupational segregation; a visible lack of women in minorities in 
the highest paid and most responsible positions; and a persistent 
wa^e gap in positions where males and females were employed. 
Only m the telephone industry where there has been considerable 
affirmative action, scrutiny and litigation, was progress in the 
movement and promotion of women really appcurent 

I isrould like to move now to talk with you ft little bit about the 
remedies thfit we suggest. A muiufaoeted approach is eawential to 
rcducixig the effects of occupational aegreg^on and women's pov- 
erty. 

Iley elements include focusing on affirmative action, education 
and training programs which lead women to a broader spectrum of 
well paid work and pay equity. 

WOW believes that enforcement of our Nation's affirmative 
action policies is critical to insuring economic independence and 
equal opportunities for women in minorities who continue to suffer 
the effects of past discrimination and who continue to fiace severe 
labor market underutilization. 

As a trainer of women for non-traditional jobs, we experience 
firsthand the importance of a strong Federal afiirmative action 
program in helping to overcome occupational e^egation. 

I don't need to tell this committee that recent studies confirm 
that affirmative action in the form of goals and timetables has con- 
tributed greatly to the gains that women have made in entering 
non-traditional jobs. 

We are strongly committed to the retei :;ion and improved en- 
forcement of Executive Order 11246 which we see as critical to 
women's transition into the labor market. 

Our study of high technology industries, many of which, as I told 
you, are Federal contractors showed us that those affirmative 
action policies are simply not being enforced in those industries. 

We were pleased that the Supreme Court findings in the Johnson 
case were so clear in upholding the use of affirmative action to 
remedy occupational segregation and the past discriminatory prac- 
tices in the California Department of Trancportation. This is a crit- 
ical message to the Nation's employers. 

But at the same time, members of our women's work force net- 
work across the country tell us that emplo:^ers they are working 
with have experienced a substantial decline in enforcement or any 
Icind of communication from the U.S. Department of Labor^ 
OFCCP. 

\dequate funding and special new initiatives by the Department 
of Labor may be needed to stimulate adequate enforcement. We 
would like to work with the committee on trying to design some 
new initiatives. 

Special initiatives can make a difference. A look at the coal 
mining and shipbuilding industries show us how such measures 
can open up non-traditional employment opportunities for women. 
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I have outlined what some of those special initiatives have done in 
the past. 

The data provides evidence that the scarcity of women in non- 
traditional iobs cannot be attributed to a lack of desire by women 
for those jobs or that their incomes would not be significantly in- 
creased if they had them. What we need is to see the affirmative 
action policies that are part of the law be enforced carefully. 

^ Education and training programs also have the potential to posi- 
tively affect women's economic status and participation in a broad- 
er spectrum of occupations These programs can help in reducing 
women's poverty by training and channeling women into non-tradi- 
tional occupations with better earnings and benefits. 

^ Y^t currently sex segregation continues in publicly funded educa- 
tion and training programs resulting in difierent training assign- 
ments, different outcomes, and different earnings for women. 

The vocations! education system has a great potential to assist 
women and girls entering non-traditional employment. About half 
of the 17 million students enrolled in federcJly-funded vocational 
education courses and programs are women. Yet, there is a great 
disparity between males and females in the kinds of programs in 
which they participate. 

You all here in the committee and in the House Education and 
Labor Committee on the whole were very involved in the passage 
of the Perkins Act in 1984, and wc^ worked to see that there were 
monies better targeted to women an\i girls. 

The sex equity provisions of that act encouraged States to focus 
on eliminating sex bias and stereotyping in secondary and post-sec- 
ondary vocational education. Yet research carried out by our orga- 
nization and the National Coalition for Women and Girls in Educa- 
tion indicates that few states have funded or encouraged women to 
enter non-traditional training programs in any substantia), num- 
bers, even under the Perkins Act. 

The Job Training Partnership Act emphasized sex equity in non- 
traditional training by requiring that efforts be made in all pro- 
grams to develop training which contributes to occupational devel- 
opment, upward mobility, development of new careers, and over- 
coming sex p'-.A^otyping in occupations traditional for the other 
sex. 

Yet all studies on State implementation of JTPA have indicated 
substantial variations by sex withi specific training program as- 
signments. Under JTPA. the majority of women participating con- 
tinue to be placed in short-term classroom training leading to jobs 
in the clericid and service sector which result in low wages. 

In addition, those provisions of JTPA which you here in the com- 
mittee helped to establish to remove barriers to JTPA training for 
women are frequently not being implemented. Most local service 
deliverers in nearly every State have failed to use the 15 percent 
allowable costs for supportive services. 

Few States have funded or implemented speci^il efforts to train 
women in non-traditional occupations. Performance standards are 
being interpreted as an incentive to train participants in those oc- 
cupations in which it is easiest to gain job placements and which 
are the least expensive for which to train. 
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Training low income women for non-traditional jobs tends to 
take longer, cost more, and restdt in a longer placement period. 
Yet the results of this type of training include higher wages, better 
benefits, and a greater Impact in overall economic terms. 

I can't talk about education and training for women without ex- 
amining the situation in welfare employment programs. Both State 
and federally funded welfare employment programs have tended to 
continue the occupational segregated training found in vocational 
education in JTPA This is particularly disturbing given the need 
of adult welfare recipients who are more than 90 percent female to 
gain jobs which will provide wages and benefits which can result in 
economic self sufficiency. 

We urge you to continue to do all you can— and you have done a 
great deal already, but we want you to do more— to ensure that 
quality training for jobs with the prospect of decent wages and ben- 
efits continues to be a focus of the current welfare reform debate. 

My reading of the paper in the last few days has made me even 
more concerned about the welfare reform process yet ahead of us. 
While I congratulate this committee's work on this issue, I think 
we have yet much to do. 

Equitable training, affirmative action enforcement are key strat- 
egies in affecting women's participation in non-traditional employ- 
ment and overall women's economic security. Other strategies such 
as implementing pay equity initiatives, which you have heard 
about earlier in these hearings, and increasing the minimum wage 
are crucial in reducing women's poverty. 

Certainly the kind of child care legislation which is part of the 
Economic Equity Act and that which Mr. Hawkins has introduced 
are other important strategies. 

No single strategy ir enough or will affect enough women. The 
approach needs to be extensive and multifaceted to overcome his- 
torical employment discrimination and occupational segregation. 

I thank you for the chance to come before you, and I look for- 
ward to your questions. 

[Prepared statement of Cynthia Marano follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Cynthia Marano, Executive Director, Wider 
Opportunities for Women, Inc. 



INCREASIMG WOKEN 'S ECONOMIC EQUITY; 



(StEATER ACCESS TO NONTRADITIONAL JOBS 



Good morning, I am Cynthia Marano, Executive Director of 
Wider Opportunities for Women (WOW), a non-profit national women's 
employment organization, located in Washington, DC which works to 
create systemic change in employment policies, programs, and 
practices to ensure economic independence and equality of 
opportunity for women. S<nce 1964, WOW has provided outreach, 
career counseling, skill training, educational assistance, job 
development, and job placement for more than 3,000 women in the 
Washington, DC metropolitan area. WOW also provides leadership to 
a national network of community women's employment and training 
programs, public administrators, employers, and other policy 
makers interested in expanding women's employment options. The 
network reaches into 48 states and into the lives of more than 
300,000 individual women who seek to improve their employment 
opportunities and economic status. 

Women's Poverty 

The growing numbers of women living in poverty is of critical 
concern to WOW. The poverty rate for female -headed rami lies is 
34% — more than five times the poverty rate for married couples. 
Although female headed households are only 17% of all families, 
they represent 47^^ of America's families in poverty. 
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0£ these women working in the U.S. £or pay» 4.3 million women 
are working for incomes which are too low to bring them out o£ 
poverty. For these women ^ obtaining a job has not provided a 
route out o£ poverty. Those women comprise the growing numbers o£ 
Americans who are "the working poor." The numbers o£ women who 
%fork and remain in poverty are rapidly growing and VOV believes 
this issue requires national attention. There are a number o£ 
reasons why employment does not always provide a path out o£ 
poverty for wcmen. Occupational segregation ^ the undervaluing of 
women's work^ and a bias towar<* the hiring and promotion of men 
are major contributors. 

Women represent 60% of all Americans aged 16 and over who 
have incomes below the poverty level. More than half of all women 
and 75% o€ mothel^s with children work to support themselves and 
their families. But the jobs women hold typically pay low wages. 
Of the 8.4 million minimum wage earners, 64% are women. And women 
comprise 60% of those earning between $3.35 and $5.00 an hour — a 
wage that is below the national poverty threshold for a family of 
four. Women's .earnings are often lower than men's because woc&on 
who work are often forced to take part-time jobs, even though they 
prefer to work full-time. 7.2 million women are involuntary part- 
time workc oAiming only 58% of the average hourly wage for 
full-time 
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Occupational Segrecration 

The primary reason so many working women are in poverty is 
that women continue to be segregated in occupations with the 
lowest pay and most limited benefits. Currently, close to 80% of 
women workers are employed in clerical, service, retail sales, and 
factory operative jobs. Nearly twice as many men as women hold 
managerial and administrative jobs in the economy; nearly three 
times as many men as women own their businesses. 

The heavy concentration of women in low paying "women's jobs" 
contributes to a wide and persistent gap between the wages of 
women and men. Vomen earn only 64 cents for every dollar earn(>d 
by men. When working full time, women continue to earn less then 
men in every job category, including those in which women 
predominate. Yet the wage gap narrows when women work in jobs 
that are traditionally held by men. (See Appendix A) Women are 
less likely to live in poverty when they are employed in non- 
traditional jobs. 

Despite some evidence of roale nurses and female carpenters, 
overall the labor market remains sharply segregated. The vast 
majority of women today work in jobs that are very similar to 
those hold by their grandmothers two decades ago. 

The presence of women in nontraditional occupations is 
extremely limited. Vomen comprised only 2.4% of skilled crafts 
workers in 1984. According to 1985 annual averages, women 
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comprised 2% o£ workers in the construction trades generally: 
they were .5% o£ brickmasons and stonemasons* 1.2% of carpenters* 
and 3.1% of construction laborers. And* in may cases, these small 
numbers represent lau^ge gains from the past. By 1981 « there were 
802,000 women employed in the skilled trades* more than double the 
number in 1970 and almost four times the number in 1960. The 
numbers of woeien apprentices increased from less than 2,000 in 
1973 to mor*< than 5,000 at the end of 1984. Black women have made 
inroads into occupations such as bus driver* delivery person and 
truck driver. These advances* however* are relative; they are 
great only because women have so far to go in gaining access to 
nontraditional jobs. 

That occupational segregation and discrimination persist in 
new, dynamic* and high growth industries is particularly 
disturbing. 

In 1984, VOV conducted a study of four high technology 
industries — industries reputed for their progressive personnel 
and human resource policies — to determine the status of female 
employment and opportunities for the future. Many of the firms 
reviewed were federal contractors. Most had high growth profile. 
WOtf found the following: 

widespread, prevailing occupational segregation; 

a visible lack of women and minorities in the highest 

paid and most responsible positions; and 
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a persistent wage gap in po&itions where males and 
females were employed. 
Only in the telephone industry, where there has been considerable 
affirmative^ action scrutiny and litigation i was progress in the 
movement and promotion of women apparent. 

Rather th^n creating an opportunity, expanding technology 
has presented new crises for many women. It has been estimated 
tha^ almost 80% of women are concentrated in jobs that will be 
changed, eliminated, or made obsolete by technological advances 
and automation. If opportunities in the technical ^ena do not 
expand in more nontraditional areas, women's en^loyment statu!? 
will be seriously affected. 

Studies of other trades or occupational groups have yielded 
dismal results as well. The Southeast Woaien*8 Employment 
Coalition (SWEC) analyzed U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) 
figures of female participation in the workforces of 39 state 
departments of transportation. SWEC found that nationwide, fewer 
than 4% of highway jobs are held by women; one-fourth of 1% by 
women of color. The findings, released in 1965, focused on the 
promotion and hiring of women and minorities in six states. In 
California, only 17% of DOT en^loyees were female and more than 
half worked in office or clerical positions. The department 
underemployed women in all other categories, and to reach parity 
with the civilian workforce, DOT would have had to hire 5,306 
women and minority males. In Georgia, females constituted fewer 
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than 10% of DOT employees, and no women served in official, 
administrative, or skilled craft positions. And in New York, 
women were less than 12.3% of the DOT workforce, and black women 
only one-half of one percent. 

San Francisco Women in the Trades, a municipal employees 
organization interested in improving the status of women working 
in nontraditional jobs in the city, studied San Francisco's record 
of hiring women in nontraditional, skilled occupations in 1986. 
San Francisco has an affirmative action policy that requires 45% 
of nontraditional jobs be filled by women. But the good 
intentions of city elected officials have not been carried out in 
city hiring practices. 

San Francisco Women in the Trades found women in only one of 
the city's 60 plumbing jobs; 1 of the 73 auto mechanic positions; 
2 of the 145 stationary engineering positions; 17 of the 222 
laborer positiotisj and 4 of the 250 engineering jobs. Every one 
of San Francisco's electrical and plumbing inspectors, 
firefighters, and police sergeants and lieutenants were male. And 
these findings are especially ironic, since San Francisco has the 
largest population of skilled tradeswomen of any major metro area 
in the country. 
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REMEDIES 



A multi-facoted approach is essential to reducing the effects 
of occupational segregation on women's poverty. Key elainents 
include focusing on affirmative action, education and training 
programs' which lead women to a broader spectrum of well-paid 
work, and pay equity. 

Affirmative Action 

WOW believes that enforcement of our nation's affirmative 
action policies is critical to ensuring economic independence and 
equ4l opportunities for women and minorities who continue to 
suffer the effects, of past discrimination and who continue to face 
severe labor marXet underutilization. As a trainer of women for 
nontraditional jobs, WOW experiences first-hand the importance of 
a strong federal affirmative action program in helping to overcome 
occupational segregation. 

Recent studies confirm that affirmative action# in the form 
of goals and timetables # has contributed to the gains that women 
have made in entering nontraditional jobs. VOW is therefore 
strongly comnitted to the retention and improved enfor^^ement of 
Executive Order 11246 which we believe is critical to women's 
transition into the labor market. In 1983 and 1964# studies of 
the federal enforcement of Executive Order 11246 comparing 
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contractor and noncontractor establishments found that affirmative 
action has been successful in promoting the employment of 
minorities and females. 

Moreover, only through the use of gender and race conscious 
measures can women gain access to jobs from which they have been 
excluded in th* past. Such measures serve not only as a prod to 
employers to recruit, hire, and promote qualified women, but as 
evidence to interested women that nontraditional jobs are an 
option for them. 

WOV was pleased that the Supreme Court findings in the 
Johnson case were so clear in upholding the use of affirmative 
action to remedy occupational segregation and the past 
discriminatory practices in the California Department of 
Transportation. This is a critical message to the nation's 
employers. But at the same time, members of our Network 
nationwide tell us that employers across the county have 
experienced a substantial decline in enforcement from the U.S. 
Department of Labor's OFCCP. Adequate funding and special new 
initiatives by the Department of Labor may be needed to stimulate 
adequate enforcement. 

Such special initiatives Cc^n make a difference. A look at 
the coal mining and shipbuilding industries show how such measures 
can open up nontraditional jobs for women. There were no women 
coal miners in 1973. In the 1970's, after pressure and litigation 
from women's organizations, the OFCCP targeted the coal mining 
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lAdustry as one cf peve^Al lndu«trlc^a to fccur on in its 
Anforcement hc'ivitios. Tria rosult was that coal mine operators 
began to comply with their aCfinrjitive action obligations und<^r 
Executive Order 1 1246, as amended. The gcina achieved for wcn.cvn 
because of this focus were dramatic: by December 1980, 3,?.95 
women had become coal miners. Thus, because of affirmative 
action, the percentage of women hired in the i idu^^try went from 0 
to 8.7% in seven years. Similarly, the nximbors of women workers 
dramatically increased when the Maritime Administ^.Aticn required 
shipbuilding contractors to establish goals and timetables for 
women. The contractors found that as more women were hired, more 
applied. 

This data provides evidence that the scarcity of women in 
nontraditional jobs cannot be awtributed to a lack of desire by 
wmen for those jobs. When occupations become open, women have 
responded by moving iQto them. 

Bnaployment, Training and Educational' Procrrams 

Education and training programs aluo have the potential to 
positively affect women's economic status and participation in the 
labor force. These programs can halp in reducing women's poverty 
by training: *nd channeling women into nontraditj.onal occupations 
with better earnings and benefits. Yet» currently sex segregation 
continues in publicly funded education and training programs and 
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results in different training assignments, different outcomes and 
different earnings for women. 



The vocational education system has great potential to assist 
woTien and girls enter nontraditional employment. About half of 
the 17 million students enrolled in federally funded vocational 
education courses and programs are women. 

Yet there is great disparity between males and females in the 
kinds of programs in which they participate , and in the long-term 
economic consequences of their program choices. About 7 million 
students are enrolled in occupationaxly specific programs. In 
1980, 78.8 percent of the female students in those programs were 
enrolled in traditionally "female" activities — nursing, 
secretarial and food services. In sjcondary vocational education 
programs, nearly 70 percent of the female students are currently 
enrolled in programs leading to jobs and occupations that pay 
below-average wages. For post-secondary vocational and technical 
school programs, the corresponding figures is 60 percent. This 
pattern of sex segregation in vocational education perpetuates ttte 
economic disadvantage of women in the general labor force. 

Research indicates that because the female l&bor market 
experience is different from that of men, many women and girls 
need a comprehensive array of services to prepare for the labor 
market. These services include: adequate, affordable and 
accessible child care; transportation assistance} basic education 
skills} career exploration; job search skills; life skills; and 
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transition to work assistance. Thoy may also nood r«inQdial math 
and sci«nc«« hands on axp«rionc«« and physical conditioning* 
d«p«nding upon tha typ« of •mploym«nt opportunity thoy 8«9k. 
Th«r« is a naad to d«valop and incorporate thoso aorvicsi; into 
non traditional training programs £or womon. 

Th« Carl D. Porkins Vocational education \ct of 1ff64« as this 
Comnittss is awars« satphasiMs tlis dsliv<sry of t«rgstsd s«rvlcs8 
to wotnan and girls. The Sex Equity provisions of this Act 
encouraged states to focus on eliminating sex bias and 
stereotyping in secondary and post-secondary vocational education. 
Yet research indicates th«t ferw sts-tes have funded or encouraged 
women to enter nontraditional training programs in any substantial 
ft\j«ft>«rs. In a t« state study of i«|;>l<aiwntation of the Act, WOW 
and the National Coalition of Votsen and Girls in Education found 
few nontraditional programs in operation. 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) also eotphasizes sex 
equity and nontraditional training by requiring that efforts be 
made in all programs to develop training which 'contributes to 
occupational dovelopcnent# upward mobility, development of r»^^* 
car#ers, and overcoming sex stereotyping in occupations 
traditional for the other sex." Yet all studies on st^te 
inclement at ion of JTPA have indicated substantial variations by 
sex within specific training program assignments. Under JTPA, the 
majority of women participating continue to be placed in short 
term classroom training leading to jobs in the clerical and 
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service sector, which result in lower wages. In addition, those 
provisions of JTPA which Congress established to remove barriers 
to JTPA training for women are frequently not being implemented. 
Most local service deliverers and nearly every state have failed 
to use the 15% allowable costs for supportive services. Few 
states have funded or implemented special efforts to train women 
in nontraditional occupations. Performti. ^ce standards are being 
interpreted as an incentive to train participants in these 
occupations in which it is easiest to gain job placements and in 
the l^ast expensive training categories. Training low income 
women for nontraditional jobs tends to take longerf cost more* and 
result in a longer placement period. Yet the results of this type 
of training include higher wages, better benefits, and a greater 
impact in overall economic terms. 

While the Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor and WOW 
have provided extensive technical assistance to regions and states 
on this issue, JTPA administrators on the whole have continued to 
invest ^largely in lower impact training. Incentives may need to 
be added to JTPA* it we wish to see expanded nontraditional 
training for women. 

A discussion of education and training for women cannot be 
complete without examining welfare employment programs. Both 
state and federally-funded welfare employment programs have tended 
to continue the occupationally segregated training found in 
vocational education and JTPA. This is particularly disturbing 
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giv«n th« n««d of , dult vttlfAr* rttcipi«nt«, who art nor« than 90% 
fMMltt, to gain jabs which will provide wag«8 and b«n«fit« which 
can raault in •conioccic s«lf-suf f iciancy. VOW urgasi tha Cocir«ttaa 
to do all it can to anaura that quality training for joba with a 
proapact of dacant wagaa and banaf ita continuaa to ba a focua in 
tha currant u^lfara rafor» dabata. A« I'm sura my taotlmony makas 
claar, any job is not tha answar for woman and f ami lias in 
povarty, and wa must anaura that this raality baccma tha basic 
for our walfara aa^ploymant policiaa. 

Equitabla aducation and training prograxaa, and affJmativa 
action- an^orcamant ara kay atratagiaa in aff acting woman's 
participation in nontraditional aotploycaant and ovarall woaian*s 
aconomic sacurity. Othar atratagiaa such as implaroanting r?, 
aquity- initiativas which you*va haard about aarliar in thasa 
haaringa and incvraaaing tha minicm waga ara also crucial in 
raducing woaan's povarty. Uo singla stratagy is anough or will 
aff act anough woman. Tha approach naads to ba axtansiva and 
xaulti-facatad to ovarccscna hiatorical aa^loymant discrimination axtd 
occupational sagragation. 

X thank you for tha chanca to discuss thasa issuas with tha 
Subcoctnlttoa and for your continuad vigilanca ovar affinoativa 
action and anploysMnt and training issuas. WOV will work with you 
to nvonitor how tha 2>rograjas you ovarsaa ara impla»antad and what 
affects thay have on tha futura aconocnic sacurivy of woean and 
girls Va look forward to working witii you to find naw atratagiaa 
to achiava graatar prograss in tha yaara ahaad. Naw atratagtas 
^^ya naaCad to haaban tha daclir* in woman's povarty and its 
axtanalon to furthar ganarations of Aziiar^can familiac. 




SEX-COMPOSITION AND MEAN ANNUAL EARNINGS 
OF SELECTED OCCUPATIONS; 1980 



Occupation^ Z 


Female 


Mean Ann' ^1 
EarninKS 


Occupation^ 


X Male 


Mean Annual 

Earnings 


Secretari6<t 


99.0 


$10,622 


Blue-collar supervisors 


89.7 


$21,290 


Bookkeepers/Acctng clerks 


91.3 


10,420 


Supervisors in sales occup. 


59.8 


21,135 


Bank tellerr 


93.5 


8,AS8 


Janitors and sextons 


80.9 


12,130 


Nursing aides/Orderlies 


90.5 


8*433 


Automobile cechanic 


96.8 


14,443 


Teachers » elementary 


85.2 


13,411 


Laborers, exc. construe. 


88.5 


13,551 


Cashiers 


82.9 


8i777 


Carpenters 


98.6 


15,086 


Typists 


96.3 


9,553 


Welders and Cutters 


95.4 


16,431 


Sales clerks 


71 2 


8,130 


Electricians 


98.4 


19,429 


Waiters/Waitresses 


80.1 


6,554 


Machinists 


96.2 


17,115 


Data entry keyers 


93.5 


10,217 


Industrial Hachine/Hravy 






Clinical lab technician 


72.3 


17,398 


cachine repair, inc. 


99.3 


17, 171 






diesel 


Registzred Nurses* 


94.3 


18, 2*15 








Accountants & Auditors 


39.5 


17,055 


Accountants & Auditors 


61.5 


23.835 


Lawyers* 


14.2 


26,319 


Lawyers 


85.8 


41,362 


Teachers, post-secondary 






Teachers, post-secondary 






subject not specified* 


35.2 


19,130 


subject not specified* 


64.8 


25.642 


Social Workers* 


63.8 


16,873 


Physicians* 


86.3 


71,972 


Librarians* 


82.8 


16,324 


Engineers* 


98.4 


30,374 



*among workers age 35-44 with 5 or more years of college 

^year-round, full-time workers , O 

Sources: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Ce'.tsus 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Marano, the first question I have for you is, in your testuno- 
ny you described that one of the telephone companies, was evident- 
ly carrying out afiBrmative action and that there was progress in 
that telephone company. Can I ask the name of that telephone 
company? 

Ms. Marano. Well, fascinatingly enough, Mr. Martinez, the situ- 
ation is that because of the suits m particular companies, we see a 
better situation for women in minorities across the telephone com- 
munication industry, I think because the situation is that there is a 
behef that so^^^athing might be done. I think clearly I am referrimr 
to the AT&T bituation earlier. 

Mr. MARxmEZ. The reason I rr sed that question is because earli- 
er I said I have ^bree working daughters and two working daugh- 
ters-in-law, and they have had their obstacles to overcome in trying 
to create careers for themselves.' 

Two of those daughters work for the telephone company, one 
particuUu- telephone company ou the West Coast. You can imagine 
which one it is. Contrary to what progress has been made in af- 
firmative action, it has been very selective and tokenism. I can 
attest to that, not only because I have two daughters worldng for 
the telephone company, but I still have one son working for the 
telephone company. He was a typical kind of Hispanic who it was 
easy to use as a token because he was so Americamzed. 

But he has not seen the progress that his ability, warrants. 
Maybe I am prejudiced because they are my children, but there 
have been times where he has had glowing reports from his super- 
visors which have not materialized in the kind of promotion tiiat 
the time that he has put in and the efforts he has put in should 
have merited him. 

Which leads me to another question. A lot of us fall into a false 
sense of security that because we are minorities and we succeed to 
where we are, that everything is all right. The most ridiculous 
statement I hear over and over again is, especially as someone re- 
ferred to the chairman of the Civfl Rights Commission, as someone 
who really has blinders on to the fact that somehow he feels that 
because he succeeded, ignories the fact that he may have been 
more aggressive and may have had a little more talent than the 
average person has, that because he can do it, everybody else can 
do it without providing access. 

See, the proDlem in this country has always been that we are the 
land of opportunity, tremendous opportunity. But that opportunity 
hasn t been accessible to all, especially women. 

You know, we talk about things that are needed. You talked 
about child care and all of that. I continue to say, we keep tajOking; 
when are we going to do something? When are we going to provide 
that access to that opportunity I say we may all be created equal, 
and we naturally know that some of us are going to excel in some 
areas more than others, but to whatever d^ee and in whatever 
area that we can excel, we ought to be provided the opportunity to 
go as far as our ambition and desire carry, and not be hindered by 
false standards and sets of discriminations built in by some tradi- 
tional experiences from before, but move on and move forward en 
that we do provide access to that opportunity for every individual. 
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I still see in this country, the great discrimination that exists out 
there. 

So where we do see some affirmative action and some companies 
working, it is not working fast enough or long enough or far 
enough to really make this an opportunity for everyone. 

One of the things I would like you to touch on a little bit because 
your testimony touched partly on it is, even though we are seeing 
more access to non-traditional jobs for women; has it become any 
easier for them? Are they reaUy all of a sudden melting away the 
opposition that they have had traditionally for years? Or even yet 
does the necessity for them to prove themselves beyond what that 
normal male would have had to prove himself in that same par- 
ticular job still exist? 

Ms. Marano. I am delighted that you have asked me the ques- 
tion because clearly the barriers which women experience ^ in 
moving into non-traditional occupations continue apace. The kind 
of stats that I shared with you that shows less than five percent, 
for example, in women in pwticular trades shows you that the bar- 
riers are there and they are very entrenched. 

Women in our training program who are going into non-tradi- 
tional jobs in the trades and m technical occupations find sexual 
harassment alive and well in America today, find discriminatory 
hiring practices, get stuck and aren't promoted, find themselves 
isolated. Sure, they< have to prove themselves at a greater level 
than is the case. with many men. 

L think the important message, however, that I want to leave 
with you is that we have made some ^ains, and they have been 
very small. But those gains are really dependent upon the enforce- 
ment of the policies which this committee has helped to ensure. 

We aren't going to continue to have even that limited progress if 
we don't have enforcement of affirmative action. The experiences 
of the members of your family I think are the kinds of experiences 
of women and minorities continuously across this country. No in- 
dustry is free of it. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. W3mn, you touched on increasing problems of low wages and 
part time employees and you have offered some of the solutions to 
,^,ay care that some of your locals have initiated, which is very sup- 
portive of the women being able to move out and move into jobs 
and upward mobility. 

What are some of the other suggestions you can give us of thin^ 
that we might do as a committee or as a Congress that might facili- 
tate the employment and equ^ pay for women and the ability for 
them to enter into better jobs by providing day care, supportive 
services? 

Mr. Wynn. Well, certainly one of them, Mr. Chairman, would be 
to increase the minimum wage. Certainly the minimum wf^e law 
in this country needs to be increased. It would have a great impact 
on women because, as I said in my statement, and I think was said 
before here, that unfortunately many of the women in this country 
work in jobs that are at the minimum wage level or just slightly 
above. 

Despite the fact of what our union did in Colorado and what our 
union did in Philadelphia— and the one in Philadelphia has, in my 
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opinion, even a greater impact because if you analyze Colorado, 
you are talkie about a situation where we are only taking care of 
88 children. The potential in Philadelphia because of the local 
union s ability to negotiate day care money from the employer and 
create a ^tem whereby, as an example, we probably have 30,000 
members in the city of Philadelphia, and without a doubt the same 
breakdown on women and men would exist there. There are thou- 
sands of children that could benefit from that. So certainly that 
will be one of our priorities. 

However, there are miUiohs upon millions of workers that work 
m retail stor^ that don't have the right to have a union contract 
or are not covered by a union contract and don't have that. Cer- 
tainly this Congress should give thought to developing a day care 
sjrstem in this country that provides proper assistfmce to our chil- 
dren and permits women to work at a job that is not a luxury but a 
necessity. 

Mr. Martinez. Over the history of our country, women's role in 
the work force has changed. Traditionally, in the beginning only 
single women worked, and it was expected that most women got 
married and raised a family and stayed at home and took care of 
the family, which is no simple job. I had five children and had 
nobody to watch the children while my wife was having each one 
of those children. So I had to stay home and take my vacation at a 
time when she was having the baby. And believe me, that's no easy 
j^. I wouldn t trade jobs for a milUon dollars. In fact, I couldn't do 
the job as weU as she did. 

But tiie thing is, we need to understand, because of economics 
more than any other reason, women started to go to work to help 
the family to make ends meet because the economy got tougher. Fi- 
nally through that experience there were young women mat just 
deaded, hey, rather than being married right away, I want a 
career. And they started getting professionally oriented and started 
to move out, not just to help the family make ends meet, but to 
provide for themselves because that is what they wanted to do and 
thw wanted to have a career. So it has changed. 

Yet, our system of dealing with that tremendous jiflux of women 
m the work force has not changed as rapidly as the work force has 
changed. It seems to me that your union has maybe come to the 
front in understanding and realizing some of the problems and 
working to correct them. The child day care centers is one of the 
most hnportant thmgs. We have talked and talked about that. 

Some States, like Massachusetts, have already started to provide 
that. California has done a little bit of a job on that. But we need 
to do this on a national basis. 

I think that one of the witnesses was testifying what our role is 
and flexibility on a local level. Well, our role is that when that 
flexibility on the local level allows those local level officials to cop 
out and not live up to responsibility that they need to, then we 
should step in with national legislation that requires them to. 

Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Wynn. Mr. Chairman, I certainly agree that I think day care 
centers are a Federal responsibility. We would applaud those 
States that have already moved in that direction. But if we think 
the rest of the States in this country are going to move in that di- 
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rection, if we had to wait for that time, none of us would see it 
during our time. 

So, yes, I think it is a Federal responsibility. There are probably 
millions, and I don't have any data on this, but there are thou- 
sands, if not millions, of women going to work on a daily basis, and 
many of them are" leaving their children home imattended. In a so- 
ciety as rich as this country is, that question clearly needs to be 
addressed. And it is the responsibility of the Federal Government, 
you are Absolutely correct. 

It could be a time in our history when it was just basically single 
women, who were working, or it was women who were supplement- 
ing the income Df the husband. But the economics of this coimtry 
today make it very difficult--~only in the rarest cases where the 
husband is making such a salary that one person, that a husband 
can provide for that family. 

So a job that a woman is performing today is out of necessity and 
not out of luxury. Because of that, it creates certain problems that 
this Federal Government needs to deal with. 

Mr. Martinez. I agree with you. 

Ms. Grim, the pregnancy thing is something that women have 
always had to contend with and the fear of losing their job because 
they become pregnant. It is ridiculous that even today that there 
are States where an employer can release a woman from her job 
because she got pregnant. 

You know, the basis of that bill is really to provide women pro- 
tection, something that is very equitable. In many cases if a male 
were ill and maybe took off as much time because of an extended 
illness, somehow or other his job in many cases would be vacant. 
Sometimes they lose their jobs too. So this is a bill that covers 
almost a multitude of sin. When I say sin, I consider it a sin that 
because somebody in circumstances beyond his control is not able 
to work and still can come back and be a valuable work participant 
in the work force is denied that opportimity. Would you comment 
on that? 

Ms. Grim. Well, I thought it was kind of interesting, one of the 
companies that we interviewed was Levi Strauss and Company in 
California. They provide a disability leave of about I think six t3 
eight weeks, and then in addition there is another three or four 
months of child care leave. The disability leave is paid and the 
child care leave is unpaid. But the company has the policy that 
they think it is a good idea to let the parents bond with their chil- 
dren, as Representative Schroeder mentioned earlier this morning. 

I talked to one of the personnel officials of Levi Strauss and he 
said that for the most part managers liked the policy, they thought 
it was a good policy, and the company liked the^ fact that about 95 
percent of pregnant women came back. They didn't just have the 
baby and decide to stay home with the baby. They came back. He 
attributed that partially to the fact that it was a five month leave. 

But he said that sometimes managers resented the child care 
leave. He said, we get comments from managers like, well, why 
can't I just replace her? She has been gone for five months. But it 
was interestii'g that he said they didn t resent the disability part 
because in their minds that was the same as a man who is gone 
with a heart attack, or a woman who is gone with a heart attack. 
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for example, is out for six to eight weeks or whatever. But there is 
something about that extra three or four months that appears from 
our interviews in here that maybe it is not quite at the same level. 
It is nice that you can go home and bond with the child, but lode at 
what is happening at the office. 

So I thought that was kind of interesting. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. Owens. 

Mr. OwKNS. I have two or three questions that I will ask all at 
(mce. They are primarily directed . to Mr. Wynn, but the rest of you 
may commait. 

I think Mr. Wyrai mentioned <K»nething about the impact of tem- 
porary employees on this ^rdnAe problem. I wondered if you find 
that the temporary employment agencies are being used to wieck 
*mioiik«tioo efforte. Are <^ i>atticuterly using---do tfiey find 
women particularly useful in this process. Minorities in general 
have always had the situation where they desperatdy needed jobs, 
and they have been misused in unionizatbn situations to break 
strikes and to undercut efforts to organize. What is the impact of 
BK^ women being in the work farce on that pxocem7 Are women 
subject to special kinds of harassment? Do we need a new look at 
our labor laws and the way we enforce them in terms of the vul- 
nerability of women in that situation? 

We always talk about sexual harassment, but there are other 
forms of intimidation which I think may relate moi^e to imioniza- 
tion and efforts to protect themselves like any other worker. I 
would like for you to start, but the other two may comment. 

Mr. W«w. It certainly could be used for that, but I don't think 
that s the basic design. Not ail part time workers in this country 
shun away fix)m joining the union. A lot of them are very support- 
ive of a union. Certainly it is not a female issue. Just because you 
are a woman— millions of women make up the labor movement. 
They are among the most militant people and very supportive of 
the labor movement. 

Basically the part tune and the expansion of part time workers is 
created because of economic reasons. They pay them substantially 
less wageis. They pay them little, if any, benefits. In most situations 
there are no benefits. 

So basically a company does it from an economics standpoint. 
Now you could take that situation and say that there would be 
some situations where a person wouldn't want to join a union, but 
primarily an employer does it because it is a cost saving feature to 
the company. 

Ms. Marano. I would like to just speak to that for one moment. 
In our network of women's employment programs around the coun- 
try we are seeing more and more women who are having to take 
part time jobs because they can't fmd full tune jobs. I think there 
IS an enormous myth that most women who work part time do so 
because they like it and it is easier. 

In fact, it is 7.2 million women in the United States who are 
working part time involuntarily. They would prefer to have full 
time employment. And those workers earn only 58 percent of the 
average hourly wage for full time workers. 

m 
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So you see that part of the poverty that we are looking at comes 
from folks who are working part time who really would prefer not 
to. 

We have seen this particularly in placing women in retail envi- 
ronments. Jobs that used to be full time are becoming increasingly 
part time iobs. I agree that it is for cost savings reasons from the 
employers perspective, but it is becoming an enormous barrier, 
particularly for female heads of households. 

We haye seen jobs, for example, in retail stores that used to be 
good entiy level non-traditional positions being made part time. So 
the very people who most wanted those jobs as a way into a better 
wage find that they no longer can take them. They don't have the 
benefits, and of course the end result wages are significantly less. 

The other issue is the issue you raised, which is the contingent 
worker, the temporary workers and pBople who. are being brought 
on to the labor market as consultants or workers without wages. 

I think we do have to take a look at it and what is happening. 

Mr. Owens. Does either one of you know of any situation where 
a large supplier of temporary employees has also been unionized? 

Ms. Grim. I don't. Do you? 

Mr. Wynn. No,^ do not. 

Mr. Owens. No?further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Owens. 
Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You know, I want to be quite candid. I appreciate the testimony. 
The witnesses have been invaluable to us. But I am not optimistic, 
I'll be very honest with you, in getting this administration, even 
people of my own party, some of them, to do a 180 degree turn and 
so some of the things that would be solutions to some of the prob- 
lems. 

As we proceed now to, we are going to be talking about deficit 
redaction heavily over the next few months. And we have people 
who are part of this group who don't see some of the things that 
we have been talking about as a human issue. The easiest way to 
reduce the deficit, reduce the burden of the Federal Government is 
to cut out some of the existing programs that we have been talking 
about here now. 

I don't have an answer as to how we put the pressure to change 
the course on which we are going now. Mr. Wynn, I know you 
know, by my own background, I thought I knew a lot as a trade 
unionist. But when I look at this body of which I am a part of now 
and how it functions on some of these issues, and the little regard 
that they have for the welfare of people. You just heard one of the 
better departments in some respects m term^ of the way it is con- 
ceptually run, the Department of Labor. They are setting their 
sights towards the year 2000. We have 12 and a half years before 
we reach that plateau. 

We are talking about poverty being on the rise, as it is now. And 
that is actuEdly true. I represent from the point of view of per 
capita income probably one of the poorest districts, if not the poor- 
est, in these whole United States where unemplojrment runs 
among our youth particularly better than 50 percent with no pros- 
pect for the future. 
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, What I would like to see, I guess, is some real look-see on the 

\ part of the trade union movement on this whole economic bill of 

; rights which we have just, along with my colleague here, Hav/kins, 

have juiat again is a re-enactment of what we committed ourselves 
: to do a numbter of years ago— begin to gear ourselves towards a 

; goal of trying, to seek fiill employment. 

i This is the answer to much of what, we have been talking about. 

We can't even reach the point where we can make education our 

\ number one objective. We don't see yet how important it is to begin 

to train our youth to take over the responsibility of leadership, and 

\^ particularly if the economically disadvantayged come from those 

kinds of families who want to spend less money on public educa- 
tion. 

I've got kids in my district who don't eat after the third week of 
the month until they go to school. Yet, we have people here who 
\ want to reduce the amount of money that we are now spending for 

that purpose. 

I only use these as examples to point out to you the severity of 
the problem which we are now faced with. And I wish that I could 
' get more of an understanding, more of a commitment, on the part 

of i}eople who are from organizations like you represent to r^ly 
begin to flex their muscles. 

I don't have the answers exactly as to how, but I do think we 
need to do something about the job program. I don't think we are 
yet. 

The minimum wage is going to come up this year, but you ought 
to hear some of the arguments against increasing the minimum 
wage. It sounds like the argument that is being used by those who 
are against sanctions in South Africa. When they say to us, if we 
push for sanctions, we are going to throw people out of work in 
South Africa. If we push for minimtmi wage, people testify right 
before our committee, that all you are going to do is increase the 
number of people who are unemployed by pusliing that. 

We know that isn't true. This is their kind, of ar^ment. This is 
the mentality of some of the people who are now guiding the desti- 
ny, who even overlooked $20 million that has been lost in these 
hearmgs we are having. I wish I could help find it and get it into 
my First District. It would help an awful lot. We don't even deal 
with these kind of questions. 

I will just cut it off by saying that we need your help. We need 
vour advice. We are your friends here on this committee. But God 
^ knows, it looks like we are grossly outnumbered among those 435 

people out there in that House. 

I think we are going to get a oig push for the economic bill of 
rights that is going to be made this year, but we need some pres- 
♦ sures on some of the people who you particularly. Brother \^n, 

have supported. 

I don t think it is enough to just support some of these congress- 
men without dollars of our members who contribute to a political 
action fund because they support us 51 percent of the time. We 
have to establish some of our own priorities, smgle out those things 
which are most important to us, and maybe sometime reward 
people who support us on some of these things and punish those 
who don t. 

130 • • 
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Mr. Wynn. I feel like, congressman, you are giving me a sermon. \ 
I couldn't agree with you more. There are a variety of legislative 
agendas that are before this body that will deal with mamr of— not 
just for people who happen. to be members of the xmion. You know 
as well as I do, because of your broad experience in the labor move- 
ment, the AFLp-CIO, when they proi)Ose l^islation, it is just not 
applicable to imion members, it is applicable to workers. And in 
fact, in most cases, what the AFL-CIO is proposing is to assist 
those who are non-members becaxwe they don't have the benefits 
that many union members have in. this country. 

And there is no single bne. I think it is a variety. But if you want 
to talk about the corporate takeover in this country needs to be 
changed so that it can be fair, so that it gives protection to work- 
ers; if you want to talk about if we need a trade bill in this coun- 
try—and I know that we are not dealing with that question, right 
now— but if you want to talk about taking care of workers,, wheth- 
er they are union members or whether they are meu or women or 
whether they are black or white or what color they naight be, we 
need some, system of equity. We unfortunately have a government^ 
not just Republican or Democrat, that on occasion has always 
talked about the fairness of having an open market, and a market 
where the goods can flow in and out of tnis country with no restric- 
tion. That's outstanding. 

Except, we don't^ have that system around the world. As a 
layman, br as an outsider just representing working men and 
women in the union, I don't see our government protecting the 
rights of workers in the same manner as many other foreign coun- 
tnes protect their workers' rights. 

So there is a broad agenda before this Congress. We will do ev- 
erything that we can to support th(^e who support working men 
and women, not just members of the UFCW, or not just members 
oftheAPL-qO. 

Naturally, it has always been our position that those who don't 
support working men and women, that we attempt to punish them. 
We don't always accomplish that, but certainly we attempt to. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

By the way, when Charlie was talking about the 51 percenters, 
he wasn't talking about me or Gus. We both have himdred percent 
records. 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Let me just shorten my contribution. I would like 
to thank the witnesses. I think they have been very invaluable. 
^ I would like to agree with my colleague. I certainly think he is 
right. I think that his economic bill of rights which updates the 
Roosevelt Bill of Rights is a flag around which all of us can march. 
I certainly think it is in sharp contrast to the Reagan so-called bill 
of rights. 

I am a little more optimistic. I have lived long enough to know 
that people go only so far before their intolerance gives out and 
they begm to wake up and come back to their senses. I think that 
that is what we are looking for at this time. Certainly we need to 
hurry up and txy to accomplish that reawakening of the people. 

I think your hearing has been wonderful, Mr. Chairman. I have 
learned more about, not only £d>c'it the problems, but also about 
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your lovely family as we go through these hearings. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. MiUiTiNEZ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
' Let me just close by saying that I think what Mr. Hawkins is 
talkmg about is that we return to sanity. The eo-called new policies 
that were to take place are the failed policies, tl^at turned out to be 
worse faUed poUcies. I think that the frustration of many of the 
members is beginning to take its toll, and the resistance is begin- 
ning to grow to those failed policies that exist today. And we 
should see some changes hopefully. 

I want to thank the witnesses for appearing before us today and 
congratulate you and commend you for your excellent testimony. 
Thank you. ^ 

[Whereupon, at 12:51 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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A PROSPECTUS OF WORKING WOMEN^S 
CONCERNS 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1987 
U.S. House op Representatives, 

SUBCX)MMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNmES, 

COMMnTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaboR, 

Washington^ DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m., in room 
2175 Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez 
(chainnaA of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Martinez, Hayes, Owens, 
Jontz, Hawkins, and Gunderson. 

Staff present: Eric Jensen, Valerie White, Tammy Harrison. 

Full committee staff present: Shirely Wilshire. 

Minority staff present: Mary G?rdner. 

Mr. Martinez. It is a pleasure to welcome all of you here today. 
We are joined on the panel by the Honorable Chairman of the full 
Education and Labor Committee, the Honorable Gus Hawkins. 

I will go ahead and make my opening statement. 

T^ ^ay is the second day of the Employment Opportunities Sub- 
committee's hearings on the prospectus of women in the work 
force. Yesterday's witnesses described in detail many of the obsta- 
cles facing working women. Today we will look closer at the specif- 
ic concerns of women workers. 

Although the number of women entering the labor force each 
year continues to increase, many women are still confined to enter 
at levels under-employing their education, training and skills and 
still being paid less than men for comparable work. Moreover, be- 
cause employers often fail to provide incentives for maximum indi- 
vidual productivity, the under-utilization shortchanges them as 
well. 

A lack of adequate and affordable child care also deters many 
women from reaching their full career potential. This problem of 
reasonable day care most often afftjts those who need working in- 
come the most. Low income families and working women whose 
earning are below the poverty level are extremely affected by this. 

Tragically, it is estimated that by the year 2000 nearly all adults 
on welfare will be women. The feminization of poverty is one of the 
most important concerns that the U.S. faces today. 
^ Congress is addressing this issue through welfare reform legisla- 
tion introduced this session. However, it must be emphasized that 
women requiring welfare assistance are not just women of working 
age. More and more retiring women who have never required 
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public assistance are forced to depend on welfare because of a lack 
of adequate pension and retirement benefits for part-time and tem- 
porary employees and those who have not been constant partici- 
pants in the work force. 

Today's testimony will address some of these problems, and H.R. 
2577, which was introduced early last week by Pat Schroeder and 
our first witness today, the Honorable Congressperson Olympia 
Snowe, an omnibus bill which addresses the problems facing work- 
ing women and their families. I look forward to hearing from C!on- 
gresswomen Snowe and the rest of the witnesses today. 

With that, we will b^in. 

Mr. Chairman, do you have a statement to make? 
Mr. Hawkins. ?^ot at this time. Thank you. 
Mr. Martinez. Then we will proceed with Congresswoman 
Snowe. 

STATEMENT OF HON. OLYMPU SNOWE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, I would like to ex- 
press my gratitude and appreciation to you and members of this 
subcommittee for holding these hearings. As co-chair of the Con- 
gressional Caucus, I am especially pleased that you are willing to 
address a number of the critical issues facing women in the work- 
place. And as your witness list of yesterday and today suggests ob- 
viously this is a multi-dimensional problem that needs to be ad- 
dressed by the Congress. Hopefully, it will be a priority of the Con- 
gress to begin to tackle some of the key issues facing women in the 
workplace. 

It is still a sad fact of American life, Mr. Chairman, that there 
are wide-ranging and definite problems that are facing women. 
These are obstacles which prevent women from becoming full and 
equal participants in society. The unique demands and the road- 
blocks with which women must contend have hindered their per- 
sonal as well as their professional development to an unacceptably 
high degree. 

In an attempt to rectify a number of the problems that women 
are facing, the Caucus has introduced once again the Economic 
Equity Act of 1987. We have done so since 1981, although the com- 
ponents of the package have changed as provisions have been en- 
acted by the Congress. 

This year we identified two m^or responsibilities of American 
women; that is, of course, work and family. Balancing the compet- 
ing needs and demands and interests of work and family are at the 
center of life for millions of American women. No longer do we 
have the number of households that fit the traditional pattern of 
the father going to work and the mother staying at home taking 
care of the children. That traditional profile only represents about 
19 percent of the families in this country. 

In 1983 the New York Times conducted a survey which indicated 
that 71 percent of the women said their primary reason for work- 
ing was not because they wanted something interesting to do, but 
rather they had to support their family. 
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For all too many women, this balancing act has been made ex- 
traordinarily difficult by the lack of affordable and available qual- 
ity day care in this country, as you have suggested,. Mr, Chairman. 
There are 51 million women in the work force — that represents 55 
percent of all American women are now in the work force. Some 20 
million are mothers with children under the age of 18. Another 8 
million have children under the age of 6. Lack of affordable day 
care in this country is .a major factor for women and children re- 
maining in poverty. And 45 percent of non-working, single mothers 
have indicated that they would be able to go to work if day care 
was available at a reasonable cost.8 

We know that it is an expensive proposition. The fact is child 
care represents the fourth m^or factor m overall family expenses. 
Accordmg to the Census Bureau, the American family spends $11 
billion on child care in this country. That represents an enormous 
burden. And the fact is the Federal Government has done little to 
encourage an increase in the supply of day care in America, has 
done little to improve upon the existing day oire system or to 
strengthen the regulations which govern child care. 

At a time when the United States Grovernment, and particularly 
the United States Congress, should be increasing and expanding its 
commitment to child care, the fact is we have reduced it. The ma- 
jority of working Americans want the government to support poli- 
cies that would expand the availability, as well as providing afford- 
able day care in this country. 

During the 98th Congress I conducted a se^'es of four hearings 
sponsored by the Joint Economic Committee vj address this issue. 
It became evident at that time that perhaps the single most diffi- 
cult issue women had to contend with in order to enter the work 
force or to sU.y in the work force for any prolonged period of time 
was child care. That is what led me to introduce the dependent 
care tax credit that is now one of the provisions included under the 
family title of the Economic Equity Act. 

Briefly, the dependent care tax credit, as I have introduced it, 
\vould expand upon the existing tax credit to provide a more realis- 
tic level of support for family expenditures on day care. First, it 
would increase the credit for low income individuals. 

Second, it would make the credit refundable so that those indi- 
viduals whose tax credit exceeds their tax liability would still have 
full access to the credit. 

A third provision would provide support for respite care. One of 
the other discoveries, of course, has been that 1 out of 10 women in 
this country between the ages of 45 and 65 years of age has the 
responsibility for the care of an older family member. Many of 
these women are forced to curtail their jobs because they cannot 
fulfill both responsibilities— working as well as taking care of an 
older member of the family. 

That is why I have included in my legislation support and ts^istr 
ance for respite care. This is short-term substitute care in or out of 
the home to alleviate the physical and emotional demands of pro- 
viding care on a day-to-day basis. Frankly, in the long run, it will 
forestall the costly alternative of institutionalization. 

When you look beyond the questions of child care and respite 
care, even if we do address those issues, women still contend with 
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inequities in the workplace. The fact of the matter is women still 
do not receive a fair and decent wage. They can work hard for less 
money, as has been evidenced by the wage gap that it is still appar- 
ent in the work force today. 

The National Academy of Sciences has indicated that those occu- 
pations which are dominated by women wiU continue to pay less. 
Women continue to earn less than two-thirds of what men earn in 
the work force. To me, wages should be based on skills, effort, re- 
sponsibility, and working conditions demanded by the occupation, 
rather than on the traditional patterns of historical discrimination. 

It is also apparent that occupations are segr^ated by sex. Of the 
more than 36 million women employed in non-professional occupa- 
tions in 1985, 67 percent worked in female dominated occupations. 
These also happen to be the lowest paid jobs in the country. 

In the executive branch, we have discovered that 80 percent of 
the women working for the Federal Govemraent are concentrated 
in grades 1 through 7. On the other bond, 85 percent of the men 
working in the Federal Government are concentrated in grades 10 
through 15. 

An informal study of the House committee system several years 
ago also produced interesting evidence: 81 percent of those earning 
below $20,000 were women. On the other hand, 75 percent of those 
earning above $40,000 were men. 

At this point we have 45 states who have been willing to take 
steps to evaluate sex-based wage discrimination. Interestingly 
enough, 17 states have already been willing actually to appropriate 
funds to eliminate the inequities in their wage systems. The Feder- 
al Government, with its infini^ capacity for procrastination, has 
not even studied its own wage system for the last 60 y^^ars. The fact 
is the numerical system in place governing our wage rates has 
been in place smce 1923. 1 think in that period of time this must be 
the only issue that has not been studied by the United States Con- 
gress. 

So, we have two provisions iu the Economic Equity Act that 
begin to address pay equity, one that has been introduced by Con- 
gresswoman Oakar, which would establish a commission to exam- 
ine whether or not wage discrimination exists in the executive 
branch. Secondly, I have introduced legislation which would estab- 
lish a commission to examine whether may inequities exist in the 
legislative branch and to implement a comprehensive system 
throughout t! ^ entire legislative branch. I would think that if we 
refer to this body as the people's House, then obviously the people 
who work for the House of Representatives should not be discrimi- 
nated against. 

There are a number of other issues contained in the EsJonomic 
Equity Act besides dependent care and pay equity. We have spous- 
al impoverishment, pension benefits, access to business credit a* d a 
number of other issues. 

It seems to me that we know that these are obstacles faced b> 
American women. But women only don't pay the price for these ob- 
stacles. All of society is beginning to pay the price for these inequi- 
ties and these obstacles. And tms is a burden that has to be re- 
moved from American society. 
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. ,So, I appreciate the attention that you are giving to these issues, 
Mr. Chairman. And I applaud your leadership. It seems to me that 
we have to give recognition, and ultimately we have to take action 
by the Congress. I thi^k that action on child care is long overdue, 
and it is an issue that has been ignored in the past by Congress. 
And until we address this issue— and I think the beginnings of it 
will certainly come through welfare reform, but we have to much, 
much more if we want to accord equa- status to women in the work 
place. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman-. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Olympia Snowe follows:] 
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PREPABKD Statement op Hon. Olympia J. Snowb, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Maine 

Mr. Chainaan, l would like to thank you for providing ne with the 
opportunity to testify today. As Co-Chair of the Congressional 
Caucus for' Women's issues, I an very concerned with the many 
issues affecting the participation of women in the labor force, 
and I applaud the focus of these hearings. 



We must face the fact that there are definite and wideranging 
obstacles which are preventing American women from reaching full 
and equal participation in our society. As you know, the 
Congressional Caucus for Women's Issues has introduced the 
Economic Equity Act of 1987, which addresses many of these 
obstacles. 



The Economic Equity Act is divided into two main titles ~ work 
and family. Balancing the competing needs, demands and interests 
of work and family are at the center of life for millions of 
American women — and to an imprecedented extent, to their 
emplo^-srs, employees, husbands and ch.'\dren. 



Perhaps the one issue to face all wom**" in their search for 
economic equity is that of caregiving. For women, providing care 
for their children, their husbands and their parents has and 
continues to be a characteristic of their lives. Even as women 
have taken their place in the labor force as contributors to the 
economic security of the family, their caregiving 
responsibilities have not lessened. 



With the recent growth in the elderly population, women 
increasingly have been sandwiched between the competing demands 
of children and parents, while working and meeting other needs. 
Once caregiving responsibilities cease for grown children, they 
accoanodate to the needs of parents and/or a sick spouse. 



In response to these caregiving situations, women will either 
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leave the labor force, adjust their hours, or in other ways alter 
their work experience in order to satisfy family demands, in all 
of these cases, they do so at the price of their economic 
security. 



One major problem facing today's women is the lack of quality 
child care. This first became evident to me when I chaired a 
series of four hearings of the Joint Economic Committee in the 
98th Congress on the role of women in the work force. It was an 
issue of concern then, and, because of what I perceive as 
inaction on the part of the federal government, is an even more 
serious problem today; 



currently, over 51 million women, 55% of all American women, are 
now in the job force. Of this number, 20 million are mothers 
with children under the age of 18; eight million have children 
luider the age of six. In addition, by 1990, the number of 
children under age 10 is expected to increase by 14% to 38 
million, two-thirds of this growth will be children under the age 



According to the Census Bureau, American families spent some $11 
billion last year just to care for children under the age of 
four. This is an enormous burden — yet the federal government 
has done little to encourage an increase in the supply of child 
care facilities, to improve the quality of existing care, or to 
strengthen standards for child care. 



The second title of the Economic Equity Act consists of several 
proposals to address these recurring problems. I would 
particularly like to highlight legislation I have introduced to 
expand the Dependent care Tax Credit and make it refundable. 



The dependent care tax credit is currently available to taxpayers 
Vho incur work-related expenses for tne care of a child under age 
15, a disabled spouse, or any other dependent who is physically 
or mentally incapable of caring for him or herself. The scale 
currently allows a 30 percent credit for work-related dependent 
care expenditures up to $2,400 for taxpayers with incomes of 
$10,000 or less; the credit is reduced by one percentage point 
for each $2,000 of income between $10,000 and $28,000 to a 
minimum of 20 percent. 



In order to provide a more realistic level of support to working 
families to help them meet dependent care expenses, my 
legislation would raise the sliding scale to 50 percent of 
dependent care expenditures for families earning $15,000 or less. 
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fhe scale would be reduced by one percentage point for each full 
$1,000 of income, with persons earning $45,000 or more receiving 
a credit of 20 percent. In addition, the dependent care tax 
credit would be indexed to the cost of living and made refundable 
so that those families with incomes too low to have tax liability 
or whose credit exceeds their tax liability have access to the 
credit. This will ensure that lower income families have the 
sane access to the credit as the middle And higher income 
families who currently derive considerable benefit from this tax 
credit. 



The need for adequate elder care is no less pressing than the 
need for child care. One in ten middle-aged women between 45 and 
65 years of age has the responsibility for the care of an older 
relative. While many of these women continue to participate in 
the labor force, others retire or curtail their work effort. 
They do so, for the most pairt, because they lack the options Page 
five 



necessary to permit them to continue to work and discharge their 
family responsibilities. Indeed, when caregivers are asked, they 
consistently indicate their preference for respite care as a 
preferred service intervention for elderly family members. 



For this reason, my legislation would also include respite 
expenses as a part of the dependent care tax credit. This would 
provide for a credit of up to $1,200 on respite expenses for one 
dependent and $2,400 for two dependent individuals. Respite care 
is the short-term, substitute care provided either in or outside 
of the home on behalf of the primary caregiver. Khile these 
services assist the frail and/or disabled elderly, the principal 
beneficiary is the caregiver. 



A caregiver would be able to eitner hire someone to come to the 
home or to care for the dependent for c few hours a day or week, 
or could bring the dependent to an adult day care center. My 
legislation would also permit up to a two-week stay in an 
institution for the dependent family member in order for the 
caregiver to tend to other personal or family affairs. 



The demands of work, fiuaily and personal needs, in addition to 
financial and physical demands can lead to a high level of 
caregiver strain. Respite care is a crucial break from the 
constant care of a chronically disabled older person. In the 
long run, dollcrs prudently spent on respite care for the Page 
six 
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caregiver will save even greater amounts for both families and 
State and Federal governments by avoiding forced exit from the 
labor force or the expensive institutionalization of family 
members • 



The dependent care tax credit, ard other tax assistance 
legislation introduced by my colleagues and I, are essential in 
encouragi^'ig the continued involvement of women both in the care 
of older family members and in the labor force. 



Indeed, just yesterday,, I introduced legislation which would 
provide a tax deduction for tax;,ayers who provide home health, 
adult day and respite care for a dependent who has Alzheimer »s 
disease or a related disordev. We know that the family that 
cares for an individual with Alzheimer's spends, on average, 40 
hours per week o.i the personal care needs of that individual. 
Encouraging respite services assures that families maintain a 
high level of involvement in the care of those with Alzheimer's. 



This continued involvement is essential since we know that 
families are the most important element in the long-term care 
system. Families, primarily wives, daughters and daughters-in- 
law, provide the bulk of care for frail and disabled elderly. 
Indo-sd, research has shown that between 80 percent and 9o percent 
of the medically related care, personal care, household 
maintenance, transportation and shopping needed by older persons 
is provided by the family. The presence of a family, principally 
women family members, is one of the most critical factors in 
preventing or delaying the need for nursing home care. 



There are times, however, when the needs of the elderly can no 
longer be met in the home. At any period in time, five percent 
of older persons reside in nursing homes. The financial 
catastrophe that such placement creates falls most heavily on 
older women. Thti expense of nursing home care ranges from $2,000 
to $3,000 per month, or more. This can deplete the income of all 
but the wealthiest. While Medicaid will pay for the care of 
nursing home residents, it will only do so when all resources 
have been spent down to a level of about $2,700. The average 
institutionalized individual spends his rt^sources in about 
thirteen weeks. 



The consequence of the »'spend down" provision is to leave the 
spouse in the community with very limited resources. Often, 
after years of hard work, the community spouse will become 
dependent on public welfare programs because all assets have been 
used. Income follows the individual in whose name the check is 
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wri\\ten. often a women will be completely dependent on her 
husband's social security and retirement income because she 
worked in the home or worked parttime and does not receive these 
benefits herself. In these circumstances, all of her husband's 
income goes to pay for nursing home care leaving her as little as 
$340 per month on which to live — that is the SSI minimum 
monthly needs allowance. 



The inclusion of legislation to address this devastating scenario 
was essential in tl.e crafting of the Economic Equity Act. In 
almost no situation was the interrelationship between economic 
security and long-tem care more obvious. I am pleased to say 
that I was the author of one of the bills to addresn spousal 
impoverisliment . 



I proposed applying the concept community property to the 
division of income and assets because I believe it is a fair way • 
of allocating resources among individuals who, each in tneir own 
way, have contributed to the family unit* For many women the 
contribution has been either through unpaid work in the home or 
in employment that has brought a lower wage. Yet each family 
member has contiributed in his or her own way, for which neither 
one should be penalized. 



I am pleased to say that language from my legislation has been 
included in catastrophic health legislation that will cone to the 
floor this week for consideration. The recognition of the need 
to address the economic situation of women who have been 
impoverished as a result of the institutionalization of their 
spouse is an important step in providing economic security for 
all older women. 



Another irportant issue addressed in the Economic Equity Act is 
that of pay equity. The concept of pay equity recognizes simply 
that discrimination exists not only when people arc paid 
differently for doing the same work but when they are paid 
differently by their employer for work of equal value. 



The wage gap between men and women has remained virtually 
constant in recent years, with women continuing to earn less than 
two-thirds the wages paid to men. And, of the more than 36 
million women employed in non-professional occupations in 1985, 
67% worked in female-*dominated jobs - jobs that are among the 
lowest paid in our society. And the pay they receive appears to 
have far less to do with the actual work they do than witli the 
fact that they are vomen. 
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At the present time, twenty-eight states have either completed or 
are in the process of completing studies of discriminatory wage- 
setting policies. And, 17 states have actually appropriated 
funds to eliminate the pay inequities that had been identified. 
Over 100 state and local governments have undertaken pay equity 
initiatives, with successful outcomes. 



The Economic Equity Act includes legislation I have introduced 
that would address this issue here in Congress, it would 
establish a bipartisan Commission to identify the existence of 
discriminatory wage-setting and personnel policies within the 
legislative branch as a whole, and the Library of Congress 
specifically. This Commissiton would then develop a 
comprehensive plan for eliminiating these inequities. 



Sex-based wage discrimination is riertainly a major factor 
preventing women from reaching their full economic potential and • 
therefore economic security, it is only fitting that the 
Economic £quity Act recognizes this obstacle. 



I am pleased that these hearings are looking closely at the many 
problems facing women in the work force. It is my hope that as 
we address the many obstacles hindering the productivity of 
virtually half our workforce, we will move a step closer to the 
achievement of equal participation of women in our society. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Congresswoman Snowe. 

Let me ask you a question, because over and over as we debate 
this situation, I keep hearing the same thinj; from a few— hopefully 
it is a few and hopefully we will be able to even convince them if 
we need enough votes— that child care is something that mtmy 
middle class American families can afford where husband and wife 
both work. These people believe these families are somehow able to 
provide for their own child care and why should the govemmont 
get involved in providing something? 

And I rememoer specifically at last week's markup on the wel- 
fare reform package one particular individual remarking that it 
would be ridiculous to provide day care for a 13 or 14 year old, that 
they are not goine o go to that anyway. It shows the limited view 
.that some people have of the real situation out there. 

It should have been apparent to that individual, as astute as he 
is, that there are latchkey programs all over the United States 
where children through the 9th grade— I think 13 is the maximum 
on that prograni, but what is the difference of one year— are pro- 
vided forms of day care. And they are not necessarily day care cen- 
ters that you think of in conjunction with 5 year olds or less or 
even 6 year olds. 

These programs help these young people in different ways, in 
counseling or tutoring in a subject that they might be short on. 
There is a multitude of benefits to these programs. And these 
people welcome these programs. And the Feaered Government put 
some seed money in, but a lot of it is done on a \oluntaiy basis. 

But how do we get across to these people that even thougn there 
are many middle class Americans tnat are providing child care, 
maybe through family arrangements b'^cause they have the avail- 
ability of family that there are many women, not only welfare re- 
cipients, that need some assistance in providing day care so that 
they can get out and be productive. That in the long run it is going 
to pay us hack anyway? 

Ms. Snowe. Well, I know the statistics would be very convincing 
and persuasive in terms cf the available child care slots in this 
country and the need to provide for additional r^ots. Tliere are so 
many children, teenagers, as you mentioned, and younger children, 
who are in need of day care. Their families need to provide day 
care, but the slots do not exist. So, there are statistics that are r o 
compelling that would show and demonstrate that there is a need 
to provide day care for middle income families, and certainly for 
low income fannlies. because day care is so expensive even when it 
is available that there is no wa^ that a lot of middle income fami- 
lies could support it. And obviously low income families cannot. 
Day care cost can go from anywhere on an annual basis of $3,000 
to $10,000 a year depending on v/hat is available in a community. 
Many of rural areas in the second district of Maine hr.ve very little 
in the way of child care, and when it is available, obviously it is 
expensive and many cannot afford it. The statistics demonstrate it. 

There are 7 million latchkey children in this country of all ages. 
It seems to me that we have a responsibility to them. If we want to 
strengthen the family unit, this is one area in which we can do it. I 
do not think there is anything worse for a young child 13 or 14 to 
go home at the end of the day and to be alone. They need a place 
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to go, and I think we have a responsibUity in recogniaane the 
S dynamics m the work place that affect men and women 
and cMdren. Therefore, if we are going to strengthen the famUy, I 
think this IS one area m which we can do it. The statistics are so 
strong m this area that I think it would be convincing to demon- 
stmte that there is a necessity for providing additional care. 

The fact. IS, the overwhelming m^ority of American people think 
the government should do more in this r^ard. 

Mr. Martinez. Let me ask you on a little bit different subject 
but really pertammg to the same thing, the archaic thinking that 
exists m some people's mmds that if we tiy to bring about equity 
for p^ple It is somehow a divisive kind of mechanism, that some- 
how If we provide this equity for women, that they will flock to the 
workplace and foiget about families. Thus it destroys and erodes 
the lamily concept. 

I happen to be one who has five married children and aU spouses 
on either- side v?ork. And they have famUies. And hey, th^ are 
good, strong family units. So, I do not believe that. 

.0 P^Ple develop those ideas. Would you com- 

ment/ Where do we get decisive statistics to repel this idea? 

Ms. SiiowE. WeU, I certainly could provide, and certainly the 
Caucus could provide, I think enough statistics to dismiss that ar- 
gument. It certamly is archaic. 

As I mdicated, in the New York Times survey— and I am sure 
there are more recent surveys wliich would suggest that a lot of 
women are compelled to go into the workforce to support their 
families. Many of them are single heads of household; and they 
find themselves m poverty. The fact is that the fastest growing pov- 
erty group m the countiy, is female, single heads of hou^hold 
taking care of children. So, it is not a question out of choice or im- 
to^ori day-to-day mterests. The issue that they have to go 

tJu^° ^ divisive. I think women have the same right 

to be entitled to improve themselves personally and professionally 
as do men in society, ao, even if it is a choice, that should be their 
Choice and they are entitled to that choice to be able to expand 
their careers and to do something that would enhance their own 
conhdence and self-esteem and obviously improve their standard of 
living and to support their children because many women find 
themselves m thatpredicament. imu 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins Certainly, Ms. Snowe, I 'vould like to congratulate 
you on your leadership in this field. B^atumuj 

I have only one question. Would you explain how the tax credit 
that you propose would help women who have no tax liability, who 
^^e.exempt or whose eainings are so low that they have no tax li- 
ability? In what way will they be helped? c « ti« ii 

Ms. Snowe. First of all, my dependent care tax credit has been 
to comply with the new tax reform proposal because a 
nuniber of low income individuals were taken off the tax rolls So. 
we had to make adjustments in increasing the tax credit from 30 
^cent to 50 percent for those who earn $15,000 or less and pay 
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For those whose tax credit exceeds their tax liability, we would 
make it refundable. In other words, if someone is entitled to a $500 
tax credit because of their expenses, it would be refunded to them 
by the United States Government. They would actually receive the 
money because obviously there is no way to benefit from the tax 
credit if they are not paying any taxes. 

Mr. Hawkins. But if they have no tax liability, how would you 
refund that which they do not have? 

Ms. Snowe. Again, as I have said, it would be returned. If they 
are paying X amount of dollars in the form of day care, and let's 
say $500, thay are entitled to it. I mean, it is a credit on your tax 
return. But since they do not have tax liability in which they can 
write that off, then the government would return the amount in 
the form of a check to them. 

Mr. Hawkins. You would fix a scale 

Ms. Snowe. It would be like the earned income tax credit. 

Mr. Hawkins [continuing]. Based on what they actually expend 
in child care. 

Ms. Snowe. For 50 percent of their expenses. 

Mr. Hawkins. The national average is in somewhere in excess of 
$3,000. Now, would they then get $8,000? 

Ms. Snowe. We give 50 percent of their costs. 

Mr. Hawkins. Of the actual cost. 

Ms. Snowe. Right. 

It is already an existing law. And what my bill proposes to do is 
to expand the percentage to 50 percent for those on the lower 
scales. We have taken off a lot of people from the tax rolls already. 
So, on the tax cre,.-t aspect, it would be for those 

Mr. Hawkins. Do you have any idea how much that would cost? 

Ms. Snowe. Yes. My bill overall would cost $1.3 billion. 

Mr. Hawkins. ^Diat's $1.3 billion overall. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Snowg. Thank you. 

Mr. RLvjiTiNEZ. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. GUN^^iisoN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It. is a unique Privilege for n,e to welcome to our subcommittee a 
very dear aiid special friend v;ho I worksd vrAh so closely on yo 
many iseu&j an^' congratulate her net only c her leaderciiip on a 
number of the J^sue that ehe has include^ within uit Economic 
Equity Act, but in many -"^ther areas as \ "A\, 

I want to ask unanimous consent, Mr, Chai. u^m, Jhut I mijht 
insert u more comj/IeU statement in this regard into the record at 
this point ill time 

Mr. Martinez. Without objection, so ordered. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Steve Gunderson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Ho^. Steve Gunderson, a Representative in Congress 
F OM THE State of Wisconsin 

Mr. Chairman, I cocainond you for holding these hearings so that our 
Subcosmittoe may identify and begin Lo address the concerns and 
challenges confronting women in today's workforce. At a time when we 
an*-icip^te that by the year 2000, approximately 47 percent of the 
workforce will be women, with 61 percent of all women employed, we 
rouat ttiJce into account the very special needs of this population, 
particularly for those who have the double role of worker and mother. 

Current projections estimate that women will comprise about 3/5 of 
the new entrants into the labor force between 1985 and 2000, with 
much of this increase cccnlng from increased participation by women 
with children. Statistics ^how that of the 14.6 million married 
women who joined the labor force between i960 and 1984, 8 million 
came from families with children, with the proportion of married 
mothers at work growing from 28 to 61 percent. And, the share of all 
children under 6 whose mothers work grew from 19 to 52 percent. 

We can no longer shut our eyes to the real concerns and needs of this 
population, from both an economic and human vantage point. 
Unfortunately, many of the policies governing the workforce wtiich 
were designed during an era of male breadwinners and female 
hc-cemakere continue to be practiced in today *s workplace. To say the 
least, these are now unrealistic. And, as we continue to see more 
women working, whether as a result of societal or economic chang , 
we must find ways to accomodate their families* special needs. 

To be truly successful, these concerns must be addressed through the 
combined efforts of government, private interest groups, and 
business. Keas:ings such as these provide us with a first step to 
identify government's role in providing assistance, guidance, and 
encouragement to the private sector to realistically meet the needs 
of its workers, as well as to define where we can be of most 
assistance. Rather than government being the sole provider of 
assistance, or dictator to business in the development and Initiation 
of these new policies and programs, we must act as innovative 
facilitator, providing encouragement and leadership as we move into 
the year 2000. If we are to retain our competitive edge in the world 
marketplace, the United States must recognize that nearly half of our 
workforce today is comprised of womon and that these workers must be 
treated fairly in terms of equitable pay, fringe benefits, tir.ie away 
from work and flexible working hours, pensions, and child care, to 
naine only a few areas of concern. 

At this time I want to extend a very special welcome to the 
gentlewoman from Maine, Representative Snowe, and to thank her for 
joining uo this morning. Your insight as co-chairperson of the 
Congressional Caucus for Women's Issues and as a Member on the Select 
Committee on Aging is valued and places you in a position to provide 
leadership to the Congress in such important issues as these we are 
dealing with today. In addition to legislative initiatives which 
falX directly under the jurisdiction of this Committee, you have 
introduced several measures in related areas such as spousal 
impoverishment and respite care, which while not necessarily gender 
specific, affect the worklives of women, young and old alike. 
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Representative Snowe*s Medicare Community Pr(pc«..y and Respite 
Care legislation (H.R. 2131) establishes a balanced mechanism 
to maintain the economic security of a "community 
spouse," [generally a woman] while providing, when financially 

necessary, long-tern nursing horc caro ior his/his spouse through 

Medicaid. 

The basic theory underlying conaunity property is that both 
spouses contribute equally to the property (assets/income) 
acquired during thoir carried years, and should, therefore, share 
equally in the ownership of any interest resulting from their 
joint efforts. 

Since January 1, 1986, the principle of coanunity property 
has been at work in my homo state of Wisconsin. H.R. 2131, like 
Wisconsin's marital property reform law, "insiders the assets and 
incoae of married persons to be joint resources divisible by two. 
Thus, half of a couple *s assets, income and resources remain with 
the community spouse, and the remaining portion is to begin 
covering the expenses of the nursing home spouse. 

At a series of four regional forums held throughout 
Wisconsin's Tljird District on the issue of Medicare catastrophic 
health care coverage, I made an interesting observation. The 
issue of spousal impoverishment continually surfaced as a concern 
of the Medicare population, an^ vas always raised by a woman. A 
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On the OVA of House consideration of K*R. 2941« the Medicare 
Catastrophic Protection Act, it is appropriate to note that 
coanunity property, as outlined in 2131, is a vital eleoent 

of this Medicare package. Incorporation of Representative 
Snowe's comaunity property legislation into the Medicere 
Catastrophic Protection Act reflects on one hand our conait&ent 
to provide necessary nursing care to one spouse while on the 
other hand assisting the "coninunity spouse** to roisain in their 
connunity, preserving their dignity, independence, and financial 
security, it is a pleasure to join as a cosponsor of this 
equitable comaunity property legislation, one olejaent of the 1987 
Economic Equity Act [H.R. 2577] • 

Caregivlng and respite cere are two iiaportant issues, 
closely associated with woucn, that will continue to coonand 
greater attention as our society ages and as Konen increasingly 
account for a larger share of our workforce* By the turn of the 
century, estinates indicate that 61 percent of Aiaerican woiaen 
will work, *nd will hold 47 percent of the occupations in our 
workforce. Others will explore educational opportunities, 
joining our growing population of non-traditional students. 
While there clearly are positive effects of a greater 
participation of wonen in our workforce and educational systeo, 
econooically and sociallj, we must address how such shifts, or 
changing deaands, will affect Uie delivery of child care, 
caregiver, and respite care services. 
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Two recont nsvopaper articles ("Flnas Bogln Support for 
Workers Who Look After Eldor Relatives," The Wall Street Journal , 
6 July X987; "Coping With Careers and 'Elder Caro'," The 
Washington Post , 19 July 1987] clearly illustrate the need for 
the public sector to work with the private sector in an effort to 
pull together our patchwork of prograos responding to our 
workforce needs in the area of child care, caregivers ond respite 
oaro. It is evident that without viable solutions to assist 
eaployeos in properly aeeting their fatailial caregiving roles there 
will continue to be an econoaic drain on our workforce and 
faoilies. As our workforce becoaas aoro service and inforaation 
oriented and technologically advanced, it will cause a greater 
econoaic strain for oaployec? who are fac^d with the situation of 
relinquishing their job in order to aeet caregiver 
responsibilities. Eaployers in this sconiaro are also faced 
with a hardship of replacing and restraining coapetent oaployees. 

The need for coapaasionate and proper responses for the 
delivery of caregiver services and respite care will only 
continue grow as our society ages, thus it is iaportant to focus 
on an econoaicaM\ feasible answers for our e)cpanding workforce < 
The extraordinary efforts of the gentliiwoaan froa Haine in 
responding to these complex issues are cooaendable and duscrving 
of greater atcention in the foraation of future eaployaent policy 
as our populace ages and ve head into the year 200C, 
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I weald like to conclude by restating in the areas of child 
care, caregiver services, and respite care, and in the areas of 
flexible vrarking conditions, equitable pay and pension benefits, 
ve must move rroni narrow workplace policies offering limited ranges of 
personal choices to a mutiple-option society. Both the private 
and public sectors r.ust address and expand the economic alternatives 
and options available to women and men alike in an effort to bridge 
their familial responsibilities and their careers. 

Again I commend you Mr. Chairman for holding these hearings, 
and I look forward to the testimony of this morning's witnesses. 
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Mr. GuNDERSON. And Olympia, I would like to ask you 8 more 
general question. I think one of the frustrations that I feel at 
times, and I suspect that the Chairman of this subcommittee feels 
at times as well, is that as we look at the Economic Equity Act and 
we look at the various provisions which have combined to form this 
l^islation, we have the frustration that most of these bills are re- 
ferred to different committees all over the Congress. And I am not 
sure, to be honest, if we have the actual jurisdiction oyer any of 
these particular bills in this subcommittee. I am not critical of the 
Chairman because I think tha frustration we feel is that there is no 
committee that has the authority to look at the big picture. 

You can take child care, for example. This Congress has nothing 
but a hodgepodge of legislation on child care because of the fact 
that no one committee has a broad enough jurisdiction to deal with 
the issue and come up with a coordinated program. 

What I am asking from you I guess is what can we do in the sub- 
committee that can provide the assistance to you and others to deal 
with some of these issues? I mean, oversight hearings are a nice 
discucsion. It is sort of like tha preacher tt^lking to the choir, how- 
ever. 

Ms. Snowe. Well, first of all, there are probably some of these 
issues— and again, I. would have to go through them — in the Eco- 
nomic Equity Act that would be referred to your committee. But 
you are right. When it comes to child care, at least insofar as my 
legislation is concerned^ obviously it would go to the Ways and 
Means Committee. There are some other child care provisions in 
this act wluch I think would be referred to your committee. 

But many of them— obviously, it's going to require funding. And 
that is also an issue for us in Congress. Trankly, I think that al- 
though we would be required to spend a considerable amount of 
money on child care, that may be a shorfc-term loss, but I think it is 
going to be a long-term gain in any event. 

Certainly, if we are talking about welfare reform, we have to 
spend some money to make a difference for people to get off wel- 
fare. There is no way you can expect individuals to get off welfare, 
earn the minimum wage and yet finance transportation, child care 
and their medical benefits which are terminated once they begin to 
work full-time. 

So, that is why welfire reform in my opinion is essential. And 
although it is ^omg to be costly at the beginning, I think ultimate, 
ly we v/ill assist women in becoming self-sufficient and independ- 
ent. 

To get to the crux of your question, I think that these oversight 
hearings are valuable because they do draw attention to the issu-.. 
I think if there are any of these bills which have been referred to 
your committee, I hope your committee can consider them. 

I think raising the issue of child care with members of the Ways 
and Means Committee is absolutely important because I am afraid 
that we are going to adjust child care to a certain extent in weif^.'^e 
reform, but we are going to stop there, and we are not going ti do 
much more. And certainly much more needs to be done to as3ist 
not only low income, but middle income individuals. Our first 
target obviously has to be the low income individuals who happen 
to be on welfare as well. 
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So, we need to draw^ more attention to this issue all the way 
around. I think that this hearing serves a very good purpose. But 
we have to contact other individuals who are in a position in chair- 
ing committees that have responsibility on some of these provisions 
to address them as well. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. One of the issues of concern I brought up yes- 
terday to Ck)ngresswoman Schroeder, which I Imow you share with 
me, IS the jproblem that when we are looking at child care thus far, 
we are looking at it only from a means tested basis as to eligibility 
for government assistance. 

I think there is also a geographic basis or accessibility basis that 
ne^ to be included as well because one of the biggest problems we 
find m rural western Wisconsin, when we talk about economic de- 
velopment and we talk about the opportimity for the farm wife or 
the woman ever in the small town to leave the home and go to 
work, IS even the availability of child care. It just does not exist in 
rural Amenca. We have not come up with a system to do it. Prob- 
ably we are going to have to come up with an REA loan program 
or something for child care. 

I want to change just a second because one of the issues in the 
Economic Equity Act and an issue that you have been dealing with 
IS an isfiue that probably will be successful, at least on the House 
side, over the next 24 hours. That is spousal impoverishment. Do 
you want to comment on that? I think both the proposals in front 
of us deal with that issue, don*t they? 

Ms. Sn9WE. Yes. The fact is both the committee bill and the Re- 
publican initiative contain the spousal impoverishment initiative. 
Some of the suggestions I made in the legislation I introduced on 
th^ i^ue, are very important for women— women traditionally, the 
wife, but not m all cases. Obviously, one spouse has to diminish 
their resources to a poverty level in order to be eligible for Medic- 
md when their spouse neeos to have nursing home assistance. So, I 
thmk that spousal impoverishment legislation is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

I am pleased that the committee also included a 50-50 division of 
community property. That was a provision I had included in my 
spousal impoverishment legislation so that the remainmg spouse is 
entitled to at least 50 percent of the assets and does not lose every- 
thing m the process of having to spend down to the Medicaid eligi- 
bility level. 

I am pleased that both the committee and the Republican initia- 
tive recognize the importance of spousal impoverishment, so that 
we do not diminish people in the process of trying to get some long- 
term care, which is obviously an issue that we will ultimately have 
to address in greater substance. But certainly, that is a step in the 
nght direction. 

Generally, this affects women more, and they lose all of their 
assets becaiise they have to spend down in the process of trying to 
get eligibility for their spouse. It happens to be women, but obvi- 
ously it can be the reverse. 

Hawkins. Sure. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank y^u, Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Owens. 
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Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairmai, I have no questions. I would just like 
to congratulate Congresswoman Snowe and the members of the 
Congressional Caucus on Women's Issues. I think you have made a 
tremendous contribution in. this area. And if I have further ques- 
tions, I know where to find you. 

Ms. Snowe. Thank you. I appreciate your comments. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to join with 
you and my other colleagues here on the committee in commend- 
mg Congresswoman Snowe for her introduction of legislation in re- 
gards to the matter which is before us. 

I have learned during my time in Congress that you do not ques- 
tion or converse too much with those that are already converted. 

Ms. Snowe. That is right. 

Mr. Hayes. You spend the time with those who have not yet 
reached that point. Thank you V3ry much. 

Ms. Snow2. I appreciate your well-taken statement. 

I would also add that 107 members of the House have co-spon- 
sored this legislation. So, I think that that is a step in the right 
direction. We need to get more support. But I think that is a strong 
commitment on the part of a number of members. And obviously 
we hope to be successful in this Congress. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Congresswoman Snowe. 

Before you depart, let me suggest that maybe we ought to get 
those that are co-sponsors of the bill to talk to some of their col- 
leagues in getting more co-sponsors. We should gc to the floor with 
this thing with about 435 co-sponsors. 

Ms. Snowe. That would be groat. Probably not possible. 

Mr. Martinez. Well, thank you very much for your testimony 
this morning. 

Ms. Snowe, Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Our first panel consists of Dr. Evelyn Handler, 
President of Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts; also 
the Honorable Elizabeth Holtzman, District Attorney, Kings 
County, Brooklyn, New York; and Ms. Irene Lee on behalf of the 
National Institute for Women of Color. I welcome you three and we 
will begin with Dr. Handler. 

STATEMENT OF DR EVELYN HANDLER, PRESIDENT, BRANDEIS 
ITNIVERSITY, WALTHAM, MA 

Dr. Handler. Good morning. I v ould like to express my sincere 
gratitude to Chairman Martinez, to you, sir, and to the members of 
this committee for the invitation to speak to you on the topic of 
working women. 

And as President of Brandeis University, I choose to approach 
this topic not fr^*n my personal perspective as a working woman, 
but really from the personal vantage point of a college administra- 
tor who is extraordinarily alarmed at the declining numbers of mi- 
norities and specifically also minority women— and I think I will 
concentrate on black women today— on our college campuses. 

As far as I am concerned, the under-education of minorities is a 
topic which clearly affects women and is not a problem relegated to 
the minority community a.one. Indeed, with the demographic data 
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showing mmonties growing at a faster rate than whites, declining 
enrollment in our four year programs' becomes an issue of nationfd 
concern because it portends a future loss of one of the country's 
gi^eatest resources, its brainpower. 

Now, I have prepared for your consideration a rather voluminous 
text which documents the decline of minorities on our campuses, 
some of the causes therefor, and I would like to address that issue 
with you m a very personrj way. I would hope that you would 
accept this testimony, sir, put it into the minutes. And I hope it 
will be.of use.to your staff and to yourselves at some future time in 
tenns cf Illation under consideration and future Illation. 

But I believe firmly that a problem which I became involved 
with when I was on the faculty of Hunter Collie in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, a problem which I continued to address when I 
became dean of sciences at Hunter, and a problem which we face 
at both public and private institutions today, is one that is so close 
tc my heart that I can speak to you directly and hope thut there 
are pomte that I will make that you can address and resonate to. 

When I first went to Hunter College, it was an all-female institu- 
tion which had a considerable number of blacks and minorities be- 
cause black and minorities entered it through the usujj process of 
examinations and achievements. And there were many in New 
York City who could so achieve. 

With the advent of the SEEK program and open admissions, the 
numbers of mmorities who were given such opportunities in- 
creased, as was the opportunity for others who could not get in in 
the normal route in years passed. 

_ By 1969, 1970, the numbers of minorities at Hunter College had 
mcreased to approximately 50 percent of the student body. And it 
was evident early on that they were under-prepared, but they were 
there. Aiid it was our iob to create a program for them that would 
enable them to succeed and succeed they did. 

I was gi'ren the privilege of developrng a biology program be- 
cause, as you will note by my vita, I am a biologist. I taught a pro- 
gram for them that enabled those under-prepared students to pre- 
pare themselves and to succeed in the regular four year program. 

1 continued that interest, and when I became dean of sciences 
and mathematics at Hunter, aspects of the lack of presence of mi- 
norities m the sciences became even more evident. And with the 
federal Government's aia and through MBS program and MARC 
programs that we put into place at Hunter College, the number of 
students m undergraduate sciences and graduate training of mi- 
noriti^ mcreased. And the city university continues to thrive and 
to perform the appropriate function that it has for those minori- 
ties. 

^u^'i'fin'^® college campuses in this country since 

the 1970s, we see that instead of 44 percent of high school gradu- 
ates who are minorities entering the college campuses, that 
number has dropped to 38 percent. We note that 60 percent of 
those students are m two year programs. And we note even further 
that the number is declining black youth in particular, but minori- 
ties m general, are discouraged and feel that American higher edu- 
cation IS not receiving them well, not doing right by them, not 
making a hospitable environment available to them. And I think 
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all campuses can be considered wanting in doing that which needs 
to be done. 

We have become aroused in receiit months and weeks about 
some of the incidents on our campuses. And those of us who hope- 
fully are college administrators have begun to address the issues 
seriously and with a desire to do sometMng. Obviously, for many 
collie youth and especially minority women, the system fails 
them because it appears to them that they are in a double 
whammy; They are not at home on the campuses because there are 
not enough of them. There are not enough roll models on the cam- 
puses because we lack the staff who are trained and people on our 
faculties who would act as roll models. 

We ne ^ to create an environment, and we need to start early. 
But it is something else that we have to add.'ess, that we need to 
do as well. We have to educate minority youth early to make them 
believe that the system can, indeed, work for them and that educa- 
tion is the way up and out of the poverty route. Education at every 
level. But if this country is going to have the work force and the 
brainpower available to it from its own society, it wiU have to tap 
that large, emerging minority society which has growing much 
faster than the white component that we currently are tracking. 

How do we start? Which are the programs which have sujceeded 
and which the Federal Government has been involved with? You 
know them. The Headstart programs were some of the most effec- 
tive programs that this government has ever put into place and 
supported. Headstart continues but there is not enough of it. And 
the support structure that must be created for students must not 
end with the Headstart program. 

The critical years of the elementary school, and most especially 
the junior high school, must be attended to. The mentoring that 
begins in Headstart must continue into the elementary schools and 
the junior high schools when young people are at an extremely im- 
pressionable age and when the culture that they are on a daily 
Lasis, the culture of poverty, of drugs, of neglect, of working moth- 
ers, of lack of day care— you talked about day care with (Dongress- 
person Snowe. 

Day care does not involve baby-sitting. Day care is continued 
education. Students in elementary schools could be given in day 
care programs continue education. Stud^ its can be provided with 
continuing education and mentoring in the junior high schools. 

A program which we are now managing at Brandeis University 
called ' Career Beginnings" is an example of a successful program 
that identifies students in the junior and senior year of high school, 
not high achievers, but students who achieve at a modest level and 
at an average level, who a.e encouraged to pursue and do better 
through a program in partnership with private industry. 

Mentors, who are people in the community, meet with students 
on a monthly basis and promote their interest in education, give 
them confidence, give them a desire and show them that "whitey's 
system" can work for them. 

To convincf^ young people who are turned off by the systems for 
all the reasons that you know they are turned off, we must develop 
a way of providing summer jobs as Career Beginnings does, of inno- 
vative mentoring as Career Beginnings does and showing them the 
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p way into junior collie, foui year institutions and ultimately to 

i provide them the training which would permit them to enter the 

technological and other work forces. 
: ^ I will summarize by saying that I deem this a high priority item 

V for the Congress. A question asked also of Congressperson Snowe is 

I' how do you convince the non-believer rather than preaching to the 

believer— it is really very simple. It is enlightened self-interest. If 
this Nation will remain competitive in the years ahead, it will do 
so only if it utilizes fully the tremendous resource that is available 
in the people. That resource is available in women. It is available 
in minorities. And it is available in the population at large. But 
, what I see is the gap becoming greater and greater and greater. 

And despite the fact that many of us have spoken out, very few 
; of us have been willLig to take the action necessary to bring the 

commurities together, express our strong desire to the community 
that is jacking, that there is help out there, and to provide it. 
Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Evelyn E. Handler follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Evelyn E. Handler, President, Brandeis Univer«ity, 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

good morning* I AM HONORED TO HAVE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SPEAK TO 
YOU TODAY AND WOULD LIKE TO EXPRESS MY APPRECIATION TO CHAIRMAN 
MARTINEZ AND THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR FOR INVITING ME 
TO TESaiFY ON BEHALF OF WORKING WOHEN. 

AS PRESIDENT OF BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, I JHOSE TO APPROACH THIS 
TOPIC NOT FROM THE PERSONi^L PERSPECTIVE OF A WORKING WOMAN, BUT 
FROM THE PROFESSIONAL VANTAGE POINT OF A COLLEGE ADMINISTRATOR* 
AS SUCH, I'D LIKE TO TALK TODAY ABOUT AN ISSUE OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE: THE STEADY AND ALARMING DECLINE OF MINORITY STUDENTS 
ON AMERICANS CAMPUSES — PARTICULARLY BLACK STUDENTS AND THE 
IMPLICATIONS OF THAT DECLINE ON THE FUTURE ECONOMY. 

THE UNDEREDUCATION OF MINORITIES IS A TOPIC WHICH CLEARLY AFFECTS 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN, AN") IS NOT A PROBLEM RELEGATED TO THE 
MINORITY COMMUNITY ALONE INDEED, WITH DEMOGRAPH^iC DATA SHOWING 
MINORITIES GROWING AT A FOSTER RATE THAN WHITES, DECLINING 
ENROLLMENT IN FOUR YEAR PROGRAMS BECOMES AN ISSUE OF NATIONAL 
CONCERN BECAUSE IT PORTENDS A FUTURE LOSS OF OF ONE OF THIS 
COUNTRY'S GREATEST RESOURCES, ITS BRAIN POWER. 

IT IS MY CONTENTION THAT EDUCATING MINORITY STUDENTS IS CRITICAL 
TO correcting' the economic and social RAMIFIC\TI0NS of RACISM, 
AND ENSURING THE TJTURE STABILITY OF THIS COUNTRY. YET, MORE 
AND MORE MINORITY STUDENTS ARE TURNING AWAY FROM THE CO'^LEGE 
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TRACT. WHETHER IT IS LACK OF MONEY, GUIDANCE OR SELF ESTEEM, AN 
INCREASING NUMBER OF MINORITY AMERICANS ARE CHOOSING THE LABOR 
FORCE AND MILITARY OVER A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE, 

THERE ARE FEEDER PROGRAMS IN EXIST::nCE NOW THAT ARE TRACKING 
PROMISING MINORITY STUDENTS INTO HIGHER EDUCATION. I WILL 
DISCUSS ONE SUCH PROGRAM, CALLED CAREER BEGINNINGS, WHICH HAS 
EXPERIENCED LIMITED SUCCESS AND IS IN NEED OF GOVERNMENT 
ASSISTANCE IN ORDER TO EXPAND. 

IN DISCUSSING THE PROBLEM OF DECLINING ENROLLMENT I AM GOING TO 
FOCUS ON THE SPECIFIC ISSUES FACING BLACK STUDENTS, BECAUSE IT IS 
HERE WHERE THE SHARPEST DP" IN COLLEGE ENROLLMENT IS BEING FELT. 
AND WHILE THE BARRIERS TO HIGHER EDUCATION FACING Bt*ACK ^^lERICANS 
ARE FORMIDABLE, I BELIEVE THE PROBLJM IS PARTICULARLY ACUTE FOR 
BLACK WOMEN. 

INDEED, MANY BLACK WOMEN CONSIDER THEIR SEX AND RACE TO BE TWO 
STRIKES AGAINST THEM. AND THOUGH THE AFFIRMATIVE ACTION MOVEMENT 
OF THE 'eOS HELPED TO PROPEL BLACK AMERICANS FORWARD, ^^lOVIDING 
OPPORTUNITIES THAT WERE PREVIOUSLY BEYOND REACH FOR MANY, IT 
SHOULD NOT BE OVERLOOKED THAT TODAY MORE BLACK WOMEN WORK IN 
SERVICE POSITIONS, SUCH AS DOMESTIC WORK, THAN IN ANY OTHER 
OCCUPATION. 

THE LOW EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF BLACK WOMEN IS REFLECTED IN ANNUAL 
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MEDIAN INCOME FIGURES. IT IS ESTIMATED THAT BLACK WOMEN AGE 25 

AND OLDER WITH A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION EARN ON THE AVERAGE 8,000 

DOLLARS A YEAR. ADD TO THIS SITUATION THE FACT THAT HALF OF ALL 

DIS.\DVANTAGED BLACK CHILDREN ARE BROUGHT UP ALONE BY THEIR ft^ 

MOTHERS, IN SITUATIONS WHERE INADEQUATE NUTRITION AND HEALTH CARE 

PREVAIL; IN NEIGHBORHOODS WHERE DRUG ABUSE IS RISING AND WHERE ^ 

FOUR OF EVERY 10 GIRLS ARE PREGNANT BEFORE THEY REACH 20. IN 

THIS ENVIRONMENT, ACADEMIC MOTIVATION AND SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS ARE 

TOO FREQUENTLY REGARDED AS FOKoIGN CONCEPTS. 

ALTHOUGH STATISTICS REFLECT SOME PROGRESS IN BLACK STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT SINCE THE EARLY *60S WITH BLACK WOMEN REPRESENTING 
MORE THAN 50 PERCENT OF ALL BLACK MATRICULANTS IN TOUR-YEAR 
PROGRAMS — OVERALL THEY REPRESENT A DECLINE FROM THE PEAK PERIOD 
IN 1975 AND '76. 

WHAT MAKES THIS DROP PARTICULARLY SIGNIFICANT IS THAT THE NUMBER 
OF MINORITY STUDENTS GRADUATING FROM HIGH SCHOOL IS AT AN ALL- 
TIME HIGH. 

STATISTICS COMPILED BY THE BUREAU OF CENSUS REVEAL THAT 55 

PERCENT (58C>,000) OF BLACK AMERICAN 18- AND ig-YEAR-OLDS 

GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL IN 1978 WITH 46 PERCENT OF THAT FIGURE 

(270,000) GOING ON TO COLLEGE. IN 1984, 63 PERCENT OF THAT AGE 

GROUP (688,000) GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL YET ONLY 3S PERCENT ^ 

(265,000) ENTERED COLLEGE. 
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COMPARS THOSE FIGURES TO THE WHITE POPULATION, IN WHICH 76 
PERCENT (5,391,000) OF ALL 18- AND 19-YEAR-OLDS GRADUATED FROM 
HIGH SCHOOL IN 1978 WITH 48 PERCENT (2,553,000) ENTERING COLLEGE. 
IH 1984, 75 PERCENT (4,632,000) OF WHITE AMERICANS IN THAT AGE 
GROUP GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL, AND 55 PERCENT (2,541,000) 
ENROLLED IN COLLEGE. 

I SHOULD ALSO POINT OUT THAT APPROXIMATELY 55 PERCEJrT OF ALL 
BLACK STUDENT ENROLLMENT FIGURES ARE. IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES. IN 
TOTAL, NEARLY TWO-THIRDS OF THE BLACK FRESHMEN CLASS ARE PURSUING 
ASSOCIATE DEGREES. 

THERE ARE Hktn FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE CISPROPORTIONA\ 
REPRESENTATION OF BLACK STUDENTS IN FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS. RISING 
TUITION COSTS, COUPLED WITH A REDUCTION IN GRANTS TO LESS THAN 
HALF OF THE AID PACKAGE AND A 50 PERCENT INCREASE IN STUDENT 
LOANS, CAN BE CITED AS ONE EXAMPLE. 

INDEED AS SOLOMON ARBEITER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT AT THE COLLEGE BOARD, POINTS OUT, 'A DEBT LOAD OF UP 
TO 10,000 DOLLARS AT THE CONCLUSION OF A FOUR-YEAR DEGREE PROGRAM 
CAN PROVE A VERY STRONG DETERRENT TO SOMEONE WHOSF ANNUAL FAMILY 
INCOME IS (ABOUT) HALF THAT AMOUNT." 

WITH THE AVAILABILITY OF PELL GRANTS, STATE AID AND WORK-STUDY 
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PROGRAMS. ONE CAN ARGUE THAT FINANCIAL AID IS STILL AVAILABLE FOR 

THE TRULY NEEDY. YET IF COIiLEGES rvND UNIVERSITIES ARE PERCEIVED 

AS PRICED-BEYOND-REACH ENTITIES. THAN THE IMPACT RISING TUITION 

COSTS HAVE ON THESE YOUNG PEOPLE CAN BE NOTHING LESS THAN f 

DETRIMENTAL. 

k 

ONE 18-YEAR-OLD EXPLAINS HER REASON FOR JOININCr THE ARMY AFTER 
GRADUATION IN A RECENT NEW YORK TIMES ARTICLE. SHE SAYS: 

"THE GUIDANCE COUNSELORS TELL US THERE'S FINANCIAL AID AND 
OTHER HELP. BUT WE KNOW NOBODY'S EVER HELPED US BEFORE. 
ONCE YOU START HEARING THOSE NUMBERS, LIKE THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS. MOST OF US JUST SAY FORGET IT." 

ALSO AGGRAVATING THE NEGATIVE ATTITUDE TOWARDS HIGHER EDUCATION 
AMONG BLACK YOUTHS. IS AN INCREASE IN RACIAL TENSIONS BEING 
REPORTED ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES. IN ONE SUCH INCIDENT. 
APPROXIMATELY 3,000 STUDENTS WEFE INVOLVED IN A BRAWL THAT LEFT 
10 PEOPLE INJURED, INCLUDING A BLACK STUDENT WHO WAS BEATEN 
UNCONSCIOUS. 

THE REELING AMONG BLACKS THESE DAYS IS THAT THEY ARE NO LONGER 
WELCOME ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES. THIS MAY EXPLAIN WHY SOME BLACK 
YOUNG PEOPLE REGARD ACADEMIC SUCCESS AS SOCIALLY UNACCEPTABLE, 
AS ONE BLACK STUDENT PUT IT. STUDYING FOR EXAMS KtlD DOTNG WELL IN 
COURSES IS -WHITEY'S WAY." 
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THAT A GENERATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE ARE DEFINING THEMSELVES IN 
DIRFCT OPPOSITION TO THEIR PERCEPTION OF THE WHITE CULTURE IS ONE 
OF THE MOST HARMFUL COMPONENTS IN THE DECLINING S^ROLLMENl 



ESPECIALLY TROUBLESOME IN LIGHT OF THE U.S. LABOR DEPARTMEIIT 



STATISTICS, WHICH REVEAL THAT A BACHELOR'S DEGREE IS JUST ABOUT 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE TOOL IN THWARTING THE ECONOMIC REPERCUSSIONS 
OF RACISM. 

AND SINCE THE NUMBER OF BLACK STUDENTS IN FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS IS 
DECREASING, SO TOO IS THEIR PRESENCE IN GRADUATE SCHOOLS. T^E 
NATIONAL CE?ITER FOR EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS ESTIMATES THAT BLACKS 
MAKE UP FEWER THAN FIVE (4.8) PERCENT OF ALL U.S. GRADUATE SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS. 

OF THE NEARLY 281.000 MASTER'S DEGREES AWARDED IN 1982 A2ID '83, 
ONLY FIVE PERCENT WENT TO BLACKS. SIMILARLY. OF THE MORE THAN 
29,000 DOCTORATES AVJARDED THAT SAME YEAR, ONLY FOUR PERCENT WERE 
RECEIVED BY BLACKS. 

AS A PERCENTAGE. THAT FIGURE IS DAMNING ENOUGH. BUT CONSIDER THE 
FOLLOWING ABSOLUTE NUMBER: IN 1985, OUT OF '*:,?41 AMERICANS 
RECEIVING DOCTORATE DEGREES. BLACKS RECEIVED 909. 

IN AH AGE WHEN TECHNOLOGICAL Al^D SCIENTIFIC COMPETITION BETWEEN 



PROBLEM. THE RAMIFICATIONS OF SUCH A DEFENSIVE POSTURE IS 
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NATIONS HAS NEVER BEEN MORE CRITICAL,' IT'S INTERESTING TO MOTE 
THE riELDS IN WHICH THOSE 909 B!.ACK UOCTORATSS ARE CONCENTRATED. 

JAMES E. BLACKWELL, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
IIASSACHUSETTS IN BOSTON, BREAKS DOW?; THE FIGURES IN HIS BOOK, 
MATNSTREAMIWG OUTSIDERS: THE P RODUCTION OF BLACK PROFESSIONALS . 
HE WRITES: 

"MORE THAN HALF OF THE DOCTORATES EARNED BY BLACKS ARE IN 
THE FIELD OF EDUCATION. IN 1985, BLACKS EARNED 503 
DOCTORATES IN EDUCATION; 205 IN SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL 
SCirrCES; AND 75 IN THE HUMAIIITIES. BLACKS RECEIVED SEVEN 
DOCTORATES IN MATHEMATICS, THREE IN COMPUTER SCIEIICE, 23 IN 
CHEMISTRY, 34 IN ENGINEERING, 18 IN LIFE SCIENCE AND ONLY 
FOUR IN PHYSICS." 

MOREOVER, PROFESSOR BLACKWELL POINTS OUT THAT NOT A SINGLE B4-ACK 
RECEIVED A DOCTORAL DEGREE IN SUCH S'P^SCIALIZATIONS AS 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY, BIOMEDICAL 
ENGINEERING, OPERATIONS RESEARCH, EMBRYOLOGY, STATISTICS AND 
AMERICAN STUDIES. 

WHILE THE FIGURES REPRESENTING THE BLACK STUDENT POPULATION AS A 
WHOLE ARE DISMAL, A FURTHER ITEMIZATION OF THESE FIELDS IN 
REGARDS TO WOMEN ALLOW LITTLE ROOM FOR OPTIMISM. 
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ALTHOUGH THE TOTAL NUMBER OF DOCTORATES AWARDED TO BLACK WOMEN 
INCREASED IN THE ' 70 J — FROM 32 PERCENT OF ALL BLACK AMERICAN 
PH.D. CANDIDATES IN 1973 TO NEARLY 48 PERCENT IN 1979 — THEIR 
UNDER-REPRESENTATION AS A GROUP IS APPARENT WIIi::; LOOKING AT THE 
AGGREGATE FIGURE FOR THE DECADE. THIS NUMBER REVEALS THAT BLACK 
MEN RECEIVED SIX OUT OF EVERY 10 DEGREES EARNED BY THE BLACK 
POPULATION AS A WHOLE. £VEN THOUGH WOMEN REPRESENT MORE THAN 50 
PERCENT OF ALL BLACK MATRICULAIJTS IN BACCALAUREATE PROGRAMS. 

AS PROFESSOR BLACKW2LL POINTS OUT, "SINCE THERE IS STILL SUCH A 
CRITICAL SHORTAGE OF BLACKS WITH DOCTORATES IN THE ENTIRE LABOR 
FORCE, IT IS STILL IMPERATIVE TO INCREASE THE ABSOLUTE NUMBERS OF 
BLACK MEM AND WOMEN WITH THESE DEGREES." 

WITH DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS SHOWING MINORITIES AS THE FASTEST GROWING 
POPULATION GROUP IN AMERICA, IT IS APPARENT THAT OUR FUTURE 
ECONOMY AND LABOR FORCE WILL BE DEPENDENT UPON THEIR SKILLS AND 
ABILITIES. YET, AS A RESULT OF A LOST DECADE OF PROGRESS. IT IS 
EQUALLY TRUE THAT EFFORTS TOWARD FUTURE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ALREADY HAS BEEN SERIOUSLY UNDERMINED. 

INDEED, ACCORDING TO THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS NEARLY 20 
PERCENT OF THE JOBS EXPECTED TO BE AVAILABLE IN 1995 V7ZLL REQUIRE 
FOUR OR MORS YEARS OF COLLEGE. MOREOVER, THE BUREAU ESTIMATES 
THAT A MAJORITY OF THE OTHER JOBS WILL REQUIRE SOME COLLEGE, 
ALTHOUGH FEWER THAN FOUR YEARS. 
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THE WASTED PROGRESS APPARENT IN THIS OMINOUS FORECAST IS OUTLINED 
BY WILLIAM RASPBERRY IN A RECENT BOSTON GLOBE EE TORIAL. HE 
WRITES: 

-AMERICA. MOVING AWAY FROM ITS SMOKESTACK PAST INTO A HIGH- 
TECH FUTURE. WILL NEED MORE AND MORE WELL-EDUC ..KD WO.IKERS . 
AN INCREASING PERCENTAGE OF THOSE WORKERS WILL HAVE TO BE 
MINORITIES, FOR THE SIMPLE REASON THAT MINORITI'^S ARE 
GROWING AT A FASTER RATE THAN WHITES AND WILL CONSTITUTE A 
GROWING PERCENTAGE OF THE YOUTH POPULATION. BUT THERE IS 
AHOTHKR TREND THAT LIESISRVES AITEJITION. THE RATE OF COLLEGE 
ATTENDANCE BY MINORITY YOUNGSTERS — ESPECIALLY BLACKS — 
HAS BEEN FALLING IN RECEHT YKARS. WHAT THAT MEANS IS THAT 
JUST WHEN THE OPPORTUIIITIEC FOR MINORITIES WILL, OUT OF 
DEMOGRAPHIC NECESSITY, BE GREATEST, THEIR FITNESS FOR THOSE 
OPPORTUNITIES WILL BE DIMINISHED." 

THEREFORE OUR CONCERN FOR THE MINORITY YOUTH POPULATION MUST GO 
BEYOND MORAL OUTRAGE TO ONE OF ECONOMIC NECESSITY. HOW CAN WE 
REACH THIS GROUP? KOW CAN WE BREAK THE CYCLE OF POVEilTY AND POOR 
JOB SKILLS THAI INVARIABLY LEAD TO WELFARE DEPENDENCY? 

AS I SEE IT, HIGHER EDUCATION IS THE NLY WAY TO MAKE SIGNIFICANT 
AND LASTING C|iANG£S IN THE LIVES OF BLACK MEN AND WOMEN. YET 
DISADVANTAGED YOUTH ACROSS THE COUNTRY LACK THE APPROPRIATE 
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RESOURCES AND INFORMATION THAT WILL LEAD THEM TO PURSUE A 
BACCALAUREATE DEGREE. THEY COME FROM FAMILIES WHO ARE TRAPPED IN 
THE CYCLE OF POVERTY. FAMILIES WHO CAN'T GUIDE THEIR CHT*^DREN IN 
THE DIRECTION OF EDUCATION BECAUSE THrY, THEMSELVES , NEVkiR 
LEARNED THE "SYSTEM." 

THROUGH NEGLECT AND SELF ABSORPTION, WE, IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 
HAVE WATCHED AS THE NUMBERS OF BLACK STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 
DECLINED. AND FOR THOCE BLACK STUDENTS WHO WERE ABLE TO OVERCOME 
FORMIDABLE BARRIERS AND ENTER CCLEGE, WE'VE WITNESSED A MARKED 
INCREASE IN THE NTJMBER OF MINORITY DROP OUTS. 

ONLY A FEW DECADES SINCE BROWN VERSUS THE TOPEKA BOARD OF 
EDUCATION AIJD THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1975, WE HAVE ONCE 
AGAIN REACHED A NADIR IN RACIAL UNDERSTANDING AND ATTITUDES. 

ILLINOIS SENATOR PAUL SIMON DEFINES THIS DIVISION IN AMERICA AS 
EXISTING NOT BETWEEN BLACKS AND WHITES, HISPANICS AllD ANGLOS, OP 
EVEN RICH AND POOR, BUT BET'^^EEN THOSE WHO HAVE HOPE AND THOSE W»iO 
HAVE GIVEN UP. 

THE CHARGE FACING US IN HIGHER EDUCATION TODAY IS, SIMPLY, WHAT 
CAN WE DO TO REINSTALL HOPE IN THE BLACK YOUTH POPULATION? OUR 
MISSION MUST BE NOT ONLY TO DRAW IN MORi. BLACKS TO THE LEVEL OF 
PARITY, BUT ALSO TO WORK TOWARDS SUSTAINING AND ENCOURAGING THE 
NEARLY ONE MILLION BLACKS ALREADY IN COLLEGE. 
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HOW CAir WE DO THIS? 

IN ORDER TO OFFSET DECLINING MINORITY ENROLLMENT FIGURES » EVERY 
COLLEGE Aim UNIVERSITY IN THE COUNTRY SHOULD WORK IN PARTJIERSHIP 
WITH HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE PRIVATE SECTOR IN SETTING UP A FEEDER 
SYSTEM THAT WOULD TARGET AND TRACK MINORITY STUDENTS INTO 



ALREADY THERE ARE PROGP^AMS IN EXISTENCE NOW, WITH PUBLIC COLLEGES 
AND URBAtI HIGH SCHOOLS TAKING THE MAJOR INITIATIVE. BUT IN ORDER 
FOR THESE PROGRAMS TO HAVE A BROADER, LONG-TERM IMPACT, PRIVATE 
COLLEGES Aim UNlVEfvSITIES MUST ALSO TAKE PART. 

AN EXAMPLE OF ONE SUCH PROGRAM, CAREER BEGimilNGS, WAS DEVELOPED 
BY THE COMMONWEALTH FOND IN NEW YORK AND IS Aii OUTGROWTH OF A 
PROJECT BEGUN THREE YEARS AGO AT HUNTER COLLEGE. IT IS NOW BEING 
MANAGED BY THE CENTER FOR HUMAN RESOURCES AT BRANDEIS ' HELLER 
GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

IN 24 SITES ACROSS 2 COUNTRY, HICH SCHOOL JUNIORS FROM LOW- 
INCOME FAMILIES ARE SELECTED TO PARTICIPATE IN PROGRAMS THAT WILL 
STRENGTHEN THEIR CHANCES TO GRADUATE FROM HIGH SCHOOL AND EITHER 
GAIN ADMISSION TO COLLEGE OR OBTAIN A FULL-TIME JOB WITH CAREER 
POTENTIAL . 



COLLEGE. 
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THIS PROGRAM MID OTHERS LIKE ARE DESIGNED TO BUILD ON THE 
DEMONSTRATED ABILITIES OF HIGH SCHJOL STUDENTS, BOTH MALE AND 
FEMALE, TO OVERCOME DIFFICULTIES AND TO ACHIEVE. 

A MAJOR OBJECTIVE OF CAREER BEGINNINGS IS TO TARGET YOUNG PEOPLE 
WHO DEMONSTRATE GOOD ATTENDANCE RECORDS AND AVERAGE ACADEMIC 
ABILITY, WHO MIGHT BE OVERLOOKED BY OTHER PROGRAMS AIMED AT HIGH 
ACHIEVERS OR DROP OUTS. 

THESE STUDENTS COME F*;OM FAMILIES WHO LIVL EIT.-ILR BELOW THE 
POVERTY LINE OR MARGINALLY ABOVE IT. THEY MAY BE IN FAMILIES 
WHERE COLLEGE EDUCATION IS NOT REGARDED AS A REALISTIC CHOICE OR 
WHERE PARENTS HAVE LIMITED ABILITIES TO HELP THEIR CHILDREN FIND 
PLACES IN THE WORK WORLD. THESE DISADVANTAGES USUALLY ARE 
AGGRAVATED BY GAPS IN THE SUPPORT SYSTEM THAT HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS NEED TO HELP THEM FULFILL THEIR COLLEGE OR EMPLOYMENT 
POTENTIAL, 

AFTER ONE YEAR IN OPERATION, THE CAREER BEGINNINGS PROGRAM HAS 
ENROLLED APPROXIMATELY 2,350 HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. OF THAT 
NUMBER, 80 PERCENT ARE ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED AIID 
APPROXIMATELY 75 PERCENT ARE Mx. '^RITIES. NEARLY TWO-THIRDS ARE 
FEMALE. 

AT THE HEART OF CAREER BEGINNINGS IS THE MENTOR PROGRAM. 
STUDENTS ARE ASSIGNED MENTORS WHOM THEY MEET WITH ON A MONTHLY 
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BASIS TO DISCUSS CAREER AND COLLEGE PLANIIING . MEITi^ORS INCLUDE 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES, GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, OWNERS OF SMALL 
BUSINESSES, EDUCATORS, COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, LAWYERS, DOCTORS, 
TECHNICIANS, PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES AND KEY COMMUNITY LEADERS. 

S.A.T. AND A.C.T. PREPARATION, ACADEMIC DEVELOPMEirT, SOCIAL 



SKILL^, CAREER PLANIiING AND TEAM BUILDING ARE ALL A PART OF THE 
KMIGE OF ACTIVITIES CAREER BEGINNINGS STUDENTS PARTICIPATE IN 
THROUGHOUT THE 24 SITES. 

INSTITUTIONAL COLLABORATION BETWEEN COLLEGES, HIGH SCHOOLS, 
BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT HAS CONTRIBUTED TO THE HIGH RATE OF 
SUCCESS EXPERIENCED BY CAREER BEGINNINGS IN ITS FIRST YEAR. JOB 
TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT RESOURCES DURING THE SUMMER COMPONENT 
ACCOUNTED FOR MORE THAN 50 PERCENT OF ALL SUMMER JOBS WITH 
PillVATE SECTOR PLACEMENTS PROVIDING THE REST. COOPERATION FROM 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY AGENCIEJ WAS VITAL TO THE 
SUCCESS OF THE EARLY START-UP OF THE PROGRAM, 

THE YEAR-LONG COMPONENT OFFERS AEDITIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
STRONGER AND MORE EXTENSIVE COLLABORATIVE EFFORTS, WHICH WILL 
PAVE THE WAY FOR THE LONG TERM INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF CAREER 
BEGINNINGS IN MANY OF THE 24 SITES. 

TRADITIONAL AND NGNTRADITIONAL SOURCES HAVE BEEN USED TO FINAIJCE 
CAREER BEGnmiNG PROJECTS, AND TO ASSUxE THEIR MATCHING FUNDS IN 
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THE FIRST YEAR. JOB TRAINING AND PARTNERSHIP ACT FUNDING WAS 
USED IN APPROXIMATELY 85 PERCENT OF THE SITES. WAGES PAID TO 

sTTn)EJrrs accounted for a portion of the match in so percent of 

THE projects. COMMUNITY AND PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS AS WELL AS 
UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION PROVIDED SUPPORT TO ALMOST 20 PERCENT OF 
ALL PROJECTS, ALONG WITH AN EQUAL NUMBER OF CORPORATE 
FOUNDATIONS- SITES ALSO REL'^ED ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING FUNDS FROM 
FEDERAL AND JTATE SOURCES. 

THE GOAL OF CAREER BEGINNINGS AND OTHER PROGRAMS LIKE IT IS TO 
ENHANCE THE ASPIRATIONS OF CHILDREN FROM DISADVANTAGED 
BACKGROmiDS, ALLOWING THEM "^0 REALIZE THAT DROPPING OUT OF HIGH 
SCHOOL, GETTING PREGNANT, ABUSING DRUGS, AND CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 
ARE NOT THEIR PRE -DESTINED PATHS. 

INCREASED FEDERAL FUNDING IS IMPER/TIVE IN ORDER FOR FEEDER 
PROGRAMS SUCH AS CAREER BEGINNINGS TO WORK. IN ADDITION, 
COMMUNITY FOUNDATIONS, JOB TRAINING DOLLARS AND PRIVATE DONATIONS 
MUST ALSO BE A PART OF THE EFFORT SO THAT THESE PROGRAMS CAN GROW 
BEYOND THEIR CURRENT SCOPE — INTO THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

INDEED, EV:2H EXPANDING INTO THE GRADE SCHOOL YEARS MIGHT PROVE 
TOO LIMITING. WE MUST EVENTUALLY SET OUR SIGHTS ON YOUNG 
CHILDREN — MAYBE AS EARLY AS KINDERGARTEN — AND BUILD THEIR 
CONFIDENCE AND SENSE OF SELF WOr.TH IN ORDER TO REALLY MAKE A 
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SUBSTA:n?IAL IMPACT, 

AS MARTIN LUTHER KING JR- ONCE SAID, "RACIAL UNDERSTANDING IS NOT 
SOMETHING THAT WE FIND BUT SOMETHING THAT WE MUST CREATE- AND SO 



THE ABILITY OF [BLACKS] AND WHITES TO WORK TOGETHER, TO 
Uin)ERSTAND EACH OTHER, WILL NOT BE FOUND READY-MADE; IT MUST BE 



CRE7^^D BY THE FACT OF CONTACT," 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT WILL HAVE TO SUPPORT US IN CREATING THIS 
CONTACT IN OUR SCHOOLS, BUSINESSES AND COMMUNITIES, TO STAND 
STILL AND DO NOTHING WILL MEAN JEOPARDIZING THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL WELL-BEING OF OUR FUTURE. 
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Mr. Martinez. Tha-^k you, Dr. Handler. 

Our next witness is Elizabeth Holtzman, District Attorney, 
Brooklyn, New York and a former Congresswoman. 

I understand you were one of the founders of the Women's 
Caucus. Welcome here today, and you can begin your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
KINGS COUNTY, BROOKLYN, NY 

Ms. Holtzman. Thank you very much, Mr. ChEiirman. I am very 
grateful for the opportunity, indeed, the privilege of appearing 
before you, especially because I hold in very high regard the distin- 
guished gentleman from the Borough of Brooklyn, Congressman 
Owens, who is also a member of this subcommittee. And it is spe- 
cial pleasure to appear before him as well, and the other members 
of the subcommittee. 

I want to congratulate you on holding these hearings on the ter- 
ribly important issue of working women and the problems they 
confront because this is an issue that affects not just women, but 
the entire country. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would request that the text of my writ- 
ten testimony be incorporated in the~ record. And I would like to 
summarize a few of the points orally for you. 
Mr. Martinez. Allow me to interrupt me for one minute. 
I should have announced at the beginning that all written testi 
mony will be entered in its entirety into the record. And we do wel- 
come summarization. 
Thank you. 

Ms. Holtzman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
The work of women has traditionally been devalued, underval- 
ued. Even the title "working women" suggests that the work that 
women traditionally do in the home does not count as work. 
Indeed, the work that women do at home is given no economic 
value whatsoever in this society. It is not included in the gross na- 
tional product. I remember the former Secretary of Commerce, 
Juanita Krebs, a distinguished scholar in her own right, complain- 
mg about the devaluation of the work of women whether it ir in 
the home or outside the home. 

Congresswoman Snowe cited figure? vith respect to the issue of 
pay. In fact, women who work outside the home have to confront a 
number of very serious obstacles, not the leasu of which is the ex- 
pectation that they will be paid substantially less for exactly the 
> same work as a male counterpart. 

In addition, many women who enter the work force will discover 
that they are segregated into primarily women-only jobs, most of 
which are paid substantially less than jobs that are held by men 
alone. 

I mean there is litigation now in New York City involving emer- 
gency telephone operators. For example, police emergency tele- 
phone operators are virtually entirely women. They are paid sub- 
stantiallv less than fire telephone emergency operators who are 
men. I believe that the differences is about $8,000. Tn fact, the 
women police emergency operators work under much more strenu- 
ous circumstances, the work is harder, and the pressure is harder. 
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And yet, they are paid more than $8,000 less than vc^n doing a 
comparable job. 

Not only are women paid less and segregated into specific jobs, 
but they are specifically denied opportunities to hold jobs because 
of prejudices and myths about women's intellectual capacities and 
various kinds of ability. I will cite you an experience from my 
being district attorney. 

Wnen I was assigned a detail of detectives to protect me, there 
was not a single woman included. And I asked the captain of the 
police squad why this was so. And he said to me, well, h^ said, your 
life is in danger. We cannot possibly assign a womai to protect 
you. And this was in 1982. And I said to the captain, well, since it 
is my life, Fll take that risk. And Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to 
report that I am still here five yearg later. But if I had not been 
district attorney and had not insisted, there was no way in the 
world that a woman would have been given that opportunity be- 
cause of the sheer, absolute prejudice. 

Women encounter not only that kind of prejudice in terms of the 
kinds of job opportunities they are given, but they encounter what 
has been called the "glass ceiling." Even if they get past the bar- 
rier of being hired, and even if they ^et past the barrier of the kind 
of job that they could be segregated mto, there are serious barriers 
to promotion. 

Again, to cite an experience from my being district attorney, 
when I came to that office, although there were more than 300 law- 
yers, more than a third of them women, not one, single woman was 
chief of any single unit in that office. It did not matter how loyal 
she was. It did not matter how intelligent she was. It did not 
matter how hard-working she was. She was no* going to be promot- 
ed to be in charge of anything. 

Well, one of the nice things about being a boss is that you can 
change that overnight. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to report that 
now about 45 percent— the number fluctuates from time to time. 
Sometimes it is over 50 pe**cent— of all the unira are headed by 
women, and a substantial number of the deputies are women. And 
I would not say despite that; I would say because of that, Mr. 
Chairman, we were able to achieve the highest conviction rates in 
Ney York City for several years in a row. 

r it I think that that is a problem that women confront whether 
it is in the public sector or in the private sector, and it is a very 
serious problem. 

Another problem that women confront is the problem of sexual 
harassment or demeaning treatment, whether it is insistence on 
sexual favors in return for retention of a job or a promotion or the 
demeaning treatment of women, women encounter that in all fields 
of employment. 

Ana the courts, for example, are not exempted. I can cite to you 
exampb after example in my own office of women prosecutors, at- 
torneys, who have been demeaned in the courtroom, in fact, in 
front of juries. We once had a judge who threatened to take a 
woman prosecutor over his knee and spank her. 

The other problem that women confront, aside from the basic 
economic problems of pay, promotion, and job opportunities, has to 
do with an issue that nas been discussed before you and the prob- 
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lems of how women in particular, though to some extent men too 
are confront-ed with these problems— how they deal with the dual 
responsibility of providing economically for themselves and their 
families, and at the same time also making sure that their families 
are cared for. 

The inadequacy of day care m this society is scandalous. The ab- 
sence of the right of parental leaves is scandalous. We talk about 
how we value women and we value motherhood in this country, 
but the fact of the matter is that a woman who leaves her job to 
have a baby and to care for it can be fired, never to get her \oh 
back. 

Th- absence of part-time and flexible time opportunities too has 
a very adverse impact on the ability of women to meet both eco- 
nomic and parental responsibilities. 

And let me add one point here, Mr. Chairman, because you have 
asked about the issue of day care and its importance. I would sug- 
gest—and I am going to put on the hat of a district attorney here 
when I answer this question. One of the consequences of the make- 
shift availability of day care in this society is the iiyury to the chil- 
dren. How man'' cases do we have to prosecute of sexual abuse of 
children because day care centers are not adequately monitored? 
The steff that is recruited is inadequate^ paid. I recall reading a 
statistic that zoo keepers are paid more than attendants in day 
care centers. Kow can we recruit the best people to care for our 
Nation's children if we pay them such inadequate salaries? 

On top of that, we have situations in which well-meaning people 
v/iU take several children to care for them. There is inadequate 
compliance with fire codes, with building codes. How many times 
do we have to be confronted with the question of prosecution for 
criminally nefUgent homicide or other kinds of crimes when chil- 
dren die as a result of fires or other kinds of hazards in inadequate- 
ly regulated and inadequately monitored day wire centers? 

These are the daily tragedies that happen across America be- 
cause this country has not been willing to recognize the fact that 
women will work outside the home, that that is a permanent fact 
of life in America, that we cannot separate women from the re- 
sponsibility to see that their children are cared for. And we have 
refused to provide high quality day care for working women, work- 
ing parents, in this country. And I give you this dimension because 
it is one that is not often talLed about but is a reality that I myself 
see. 

Mr. Chairman, one final point that I would make here has to do 
# with the issue of education. We are growing more and more a tech- 

nological society. But women are traditionally and have been tradi- 
tionally discouraged from becoming experts in science, in mathe- 
matics, in technological matters. And I see the problems of the 
wage gap increasing as we neglect to insure that women are not, 
even in educational areas, segregated in termc of the skills that 
they will be taught and the dreams that they will be encouraged to 
aspire to. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that as solutions to these problems, we 
must have vigorous enforcement of the laws already on the books, 
which we do not have. The fact that a district attorney's office in a 
city like Brooklyn could operate without promoting women system- 
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atically over a period of years is a testaraent to the inadequate en- 
forcement of the simple anti-discrimination laws on the books. 

Secondly, the laws obviously need to be changed with respect to 
not only assunng parental leaves, to provide a system of day care, 
to provide equal pay for work of comparable worth, but I think in 
addition, Mr. Chairman, the government has to sat an example. 
This Congress can set an example. The Federal Government can 
set an example. 

I just cite with some small regret that the televised joint hear- 
ings on the Iran-contragate scandal, which has won such important 
national attention, has not single woman sitting on that commit- 
tee. When I served in the United States Congress, I was privileged 
to have been on the House Judiciary Committee during the Water- 
gate hearings. And the absence of women may suggest again to the 
country that somehow women do not have the intellectual ability 
or are not capable of sharing in the decision making on the most 
important matters confronting the Nation. They are and the Con- 
gress can do much to help reshape public attitudes and give women 
the opportunities they are entitled to in this society. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Elizabeth Holtzman follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Euzabeth Holtzman, Diotrict Attorney of Kings 

County, NY 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR THE OPPORTUNITY OF 
TESTIFYING BEFORE THIS SUBCOKMITTEE ABOUT THE PROBLEMS OP 
Wa-JEN IN THE LABOR FORCE. rr^^oui:^^ 

THIS YEAR MARKS THE 200TH ANNI'/ERSARY OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION, A DOCUMENT THAT HAS PRESERVED A 
SYSTEM OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN THIS COUNTRY. WHILE 
THAT IS CAUSE FOR CELBBRATIOH, FOR MORE THAN ONE-HALF OF 
THIS COUNTRY'S POPULATION, »«)MEN, THIS IS ALSO A TIME FOR 
SAD REFLECTION — BECAUSE THE CONSTITUTION STILL DOBS NOT 
RECOGNIZE THAT 'WOMEN ARE EQUAL UNDER THE LAW. THE LACK 
OF A FOP^MAL DECLARATION OF WOMEN'S EQUALITY EXPRESSES 
PERVASIVE DISCRIMINATION AND NEGATIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD 
WOMEN IN THIS COUNTRY. THIS PROFOUND DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST WOMEN, WHICH CAN BE FOUND IN EVERY ASPECT OF OUR 
SOCIETY, HAS A PARTICULARLY HARMFUL IMPACT ON WOMEN IN THE 
LABOR FORCE. 

THE NUMBER WOMEN IN AMERICA'S WORKFORCE HAS 

RISEN DRAMATICALLY IN THE LAST FEW YEARS AND ALL 
INDICATIONS ARE THAT THEIR NUMBERS WILL INCREASE IN THE 
FUTURE. TODAY, 45% OP THE WORKFORCE IS MADE UP OF WOMEN 
(51 MILI^rON WOMEN IN ALL), UP FROM 33% IN 1960. MOREOVER, 
BETWEEN NOW AN"D THE END OF THE CENTURY IT IS PROJECTED THAT 
TWO-.THIPX)S OF Tffi NEW ENTRANTS INTO THE WORKFORCE WILL BE 
WOMEN. fWEN mo WORK OUTSIDE THE HOME ARE NOT A PASSING 
PHENOME* yN IN OUR SOCIETY. THEY ARE HERE TO STAY. BUT 
AMERICA HAS NOT YET ACCEPTED THIS REALITY, NOR TAKEN STEPS 
TO ELIMINATE THE RAMPANT DISCRIMINATION THAT WOMEN CONFRONT 
DAILY IN THE WORKPLACE. ^^wruuni 

THIS DISCRIMINATION IN THE WORKPLACE TAKES MANY 
FORMS. WOMEN ARE REFUSED EMPLOYMENT, PASSED OVER FOR 
PROMOTIONS, AND PAID LESS THAN MEJI WHO DO COMPARABLE OR 
IDENTICAL WORK. WOMEN REMAIN SEGREGATED INTO OCCUPATIONS 
TRADITIONAr.'uY HELD BY WOMEN, AND FACE SERIOUS OBSTACLES 
WHEN THF>Y TRY TO ENTER NEW FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT 
DOMINATED BY MEN. ON THE JOB, WOMEN ARE 
SUBJECTED TO SEXUAL HARASSMENT AND DEMEANING TREATMENT BY 
HALE EMPLOYERS AND COLLEAGUES. DESPITE ALL THE LIP SERVICE 
GIVEN TO MOTHERHOOD IN THIS COUNTRY, WOMEN MAY LOSE THEIR 
JOBS IF THEY LEAVE TO HAVE A BABY OR CARE FOR A SICK CHILD 
THERE ARE TOO FEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OR 
FLEXIBLE WORK SCHEDULES THAT WOULD ALLOW WOMEN TO FULFILL 
FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES, ECONOMIC DEMAITOS AND THEIR 
CREATIVE POTENTIAL. AND SINCE THE BURDEN OF CHILD CARING 
STILL FALLS PRIMARILY ON THE WOMAN, THEY ARE MOST ADVERSELY 
AFFECTED BY THE UNAVAILABILITY OP QUALITY AFFORDABLE DAY 
CARE. 
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LET US EXAMINE THESE PROBLEMS IN GREATER DEPTH. 

ONE OF THE MOSV BLATANT INJUSTICES IS WAGE DIS- 
CRIMINATION. ON THE AVERAGE, WOMEN EARN 64 CENTS FOR EVERY 
DOLLAR A MAM EARNS, WHICH HAS BARELY CHANGED FROM 1960, 
WHEN THEY EARNED 57 CENTS. IN SOME CASES, WOMEN ARE DOING 
EXACTLY THE SAME JOB AS THEIR MALE COUNTERPARTS BUT 
RECEIVING LOWER WAGES. FOR EXAMPLE^ IN NEW YORK CITY, 
POLICE EMERGENCY TELEPHOhT OPERATORS (71% OF WHOM ARE 
WOMEN) ARE PAID UP TO $8,614 LESS THAN FIRE EMERGENCY 
TELEPHONE OPERATORS (97% OF WHOM ARE MEN). THE LOWER 
SALARY CANNOT BE EXPLAINED WITH THE ARGUMENT THAT THE 
WOMEN • S JOB IS EASIER : ON THP (X)NTRARY , THE LOWER-PAID 
WOMEN (POLICE OPERATORS) RESPOND TO MOKE TYPES OF 
'■EMERGENCIES AND ARE UNDER MORE TIME i ASSURE. 

A RELATED PROBLEM IS OCCUPATIONAL SEGREGATION. 
EMPLOYERS RELY ON DISCRIMINATORY BELIEFS ABOUT WOMET^S 
INTELLECT, CHARACTER AND PHYSICAL CAPABILITIES TO DENY 
WOMEN EMPLOYMENT IN MALE-DOMINATED JOBS. FOR EXAMPLE, 
UNFOUNDED AND BIASED PERCEPTIONS OF WOMEN'S PHYSICAL 
STAMINA HAVE BEEN USED TO TRY TO BLOCK WOMEN'S ENTRY INTO 
THE POLICE FORCE, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, SANITATION AND 
FIHEFIGHTING. 

INSTEAD, WOMEN ARE SEGREGATED INTO JOBS TRADITION- 
ALLY CONSIDERED "WOMEN'S WORK." THE GREAT MAJORITY OF 
WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE HOLD JUST SUCH SEX SEGREGATED 
JOBS.. NEARLY HALF OF ALL WORKING WOMEN ARE EMPLOYED IN 
CLERICAL, SALES AND TECHNICAL SUPPORT JOBS, AND ANOTHER 20% 
ARE IN SERVICE OCOTPATIONS. WC^iEN REMAIN OVERWHELMINGLY 
REPRESENTED IN SUCH JOBS AS SECRETARIES, NURSES, WAITRESSES 
AND LIBRARIANS. 

NOT SURPRISINGLY, SEX SEGREGATED JOBS CABX. : LOW 
SALARIES. (THE ARCHETYPE FOR WOMEN'S WORK IS, AFTER ALL, 
WORK DONE IN THE HOME, WHICH IS ASSIGNED NO ECONOMIC VALUE 
AND OMITTED FROM THE GROSS NATIONAL PROEUCT. ) A WOMAN IN 
THE LABOR 3?0RCE MAY HOLD A JOB INVOLVING SKILLS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES EQUAL TO A COMPARABLE POSITION HELD BY A 
MAN, BUT HER SALARY WILL BE LOWER. IN LOS ANGELES, FOR 
EXAMPLE , LIBRARIANS AND ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS WERE 
FOum TO HAVE COMPARABLE JOBS . YET LIBRARIANS ( OVER- 
WHELMINGLY WOMEN) WERE PAID 12% LESS THAN ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANTS (OVERWHELMINGLY MEN). 
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THE CYCLE OF OCCUPATIONAL SEGRE'^ATION PERPETUATES 
ITSELF* WHEN THERE ARE NO WOMEN IN A PARTICULAR JOB IT 
REINFORCES THE VIEW THAT THE JOB CAN BE DONE ONLY BY A MAN 
iJ! ^ WOMEN ARE DENIED THE OPPORTUNITY TO PROVE 

TO OTHERS OR EVEN TO THEMSELVES THAT THEY ARE PERFECTLY 
CAPABLE OF PERFORMING THE JOB* IN ADDITION, ATTITUDES 
ABOUT WOMEN'S "ABILITIES AND ROLES ARE REFLECTED IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM* FROM ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ON, WOMEN MAY 
HOT BE SUFFICIENTLY ENCOURAGED TO PURSUE STUDIES IN MATH 
AND SCIENCE OR TO SHARPEN SKILLS TRADITIONALLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH 14ALE ROLES. WHEN WOMEN LACK THE EDUCATIONAL PRE- 
^ MALE-DOMINATED JOBS, SEGREGATED EMPLOYMENT 
PATTERNS ARE REINFORCED. 

ur>Mn, o^««^^ SUCCESSFULLY BREAK THROUGH EMPLOY- 

MENT BARRIERS AND ENTER NON-TRADITIONAL FIELDS, THEY ARE 

discrimin;.tion in promotions, regardless 
?Sr?f^f^^^^^' creativity or commitment, most wc»4en reach a 

"GLASS CEILING" IN EMPLOYMENT AND ARE PERMITTED TO ADVANCE 
NO FURTHER. THEY ARE SHUT OUT OF THE HIGHEST POSITIONS IN 
T^IR FIELD, REMAINING PRIMARILY ON THE LOWEST RUNGS OF THE 
^^^r SUCH DISCRIMINATION CAN BE FOUND IN 

VIRTUALLY EVERY BUSINESS AND PROFESSION. FOR EXAMPLE, iN 
THE NATION'S 250 LARGEST LAW FIRMS, JUST 6% OF THE PARTNERS 
^S?»iSJ?iL- EDUCATION, ONLY ABOUT 6% OF COLLEGE AND 

oS^P^i^^ PRESIDENTS \RE WOMEN. AND OF THE -5,543 DIRECTOR- 
SHIPS OF FORTUNE 500 COMPANIES, JUST 2.8% ARE HELD BY 
WOMEN. 

,„r.m WOMfiN NOT PROMOTED TO THE HIGHEST LEVELS' 

JUST AS ANTIQUATED NOTIONS ARE USED TO KEEP WOMEN OUT OP 
"^^^ SAME STEREOTYPES AFFECT PROMOTION 
DECISIONS. FOR EXAMPLE, ONE STUDY OF WOMEN MANAGERS tn 
SJ^c, ^^"^ "^™S ^OUT THEIR ABILITY TO MAKE 

^nll^l^ DECISIONS, TRAVEL, TAKE CRITICISM, WORK WITH 

S^pmeSt. ^''^^^'^ ^ ^ "^^""^ 

T„,orTn r.IB^ *^™® HINDER WOMEN WHO SEEK HIGH 

rSSnnSt^v^^^^- ^^^^^ F^RST CAMPAIGN FOR DISTRICT 

ATTORNEY, PEOPLE OPENLY QUESTIONED MY ABILITY, AS A WOMAN 
TO PROSECUTE CRIMINALS (MY OFFICE HANDLES 70,000 ARRES^A 
YEAR), TO SUPERVISE 800 EMPLOYEES, TO DEAL WITH MALE 
SUBORDINATES, AND TO HANDLE THE TOUGH DEMANDS OF AN 
EXECUTIVE JOB • 
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GIVEN THESE ATTITUDES, IT IS NOT SURPRISING THAT 
THERE ARE APPALLINGLY LOW NUMBERS OP WOMEN IN PUBLIC 
OFFICE, PARTICULARLY IN THE HIGHEST POSITIONS. ONE WOMAN 
SITS IN THE PRESIDENT'S CABINET TODAY, THE SAME NUMBER AS 
FI^ YEARS AGO. THERE ARE ONLY 2 WCMffiN IN THE SENATE, ONE 
FEWER THAN FIFTY YEARS AGO, AND ONLY 3 WOMEN GOVERNORS, 
JUST ONE MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS AC-':*. MORE PROGRESS HAS BEEN 
MADE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WHERE THERE ARE 5 MORE 
WWffiN TODAY THAN 25 YEARS AGO. THIS MPJOIS THAT IT WILL 
TAKE ONLY 970 MORE YEARS FOR HALr OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES TO BE COMPRISED OF WOMEN. THE PROGNOSIS 
FOR EVEN THIS ADVANCEMENT IS NOT ESPECIALLY ENCOURAGING 
SINCE FEWER WOMEN RAN FOR THE HOUSE AND SENATE IN 1986 THAN 
IN 1984. 

ASIDE FROM THE ENORMOUS PROBIiEMS OF DISCRIMINATION 
IN HIRING, PAY, AND PROMOTION, WOMEN ALSO CONFRONT A 
WORKPLACE THAT IS OFTEN HOSTILE AND UNSUITED TO THEIR 
NEEDS. 

WOMEN IN EVERY FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT FACE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT AND DEMEANING TREATMENT FROM '^HEIR EMPLOYERS, 
COLLEAGUES, AND OTHER MALES IN THE WORK^ xACE. IN NEW YORK 
CITY, FOR EXAMPLE, THE FIR?r WOMEN FIREFIGHTERS WERE 
REPEATEDLY SUBJECTFi) TO EXTREME PHYSICAL HARASSMENT BY 
THEIR MALE CO-WORKERS, WHO REPORTEDLY EVErl TAMPERED WITH 
THEIR LIFE SAVING EQUIPMENT. IN MY OWN OFFICE, WOMEN 
PROSECUTORS HAVE REPORTED A NUMBER OF DISTURBING INCIDENTS 
OF DEMEANING TREATMENT FROM JUDGES, DEFENSE ATTORNEYS, AND 
COURT OFFICERS, INCLUDING AN INSTANCE IN WHICH A JUDGE 
•i-HREATENED TO TAKE A FEMALE PROSECUTOR OVER HIS KNEE AND 
SPANK HER. THE PERVASIVENESS OF SUCH DEMEANING TREATMENT 
HAS BEEN IDENTIFIED BY EVERY STATE THAT HAS STUDIED THE 
PROBLEM. 

ANOTHER CRUCIAL PROBLEM FACED BY AMERICAN WOMEN 
IS THE ABYSMAL LACK OF ADEQUATE CHILD CARE. TOO MANY WOMEN 
ARE FORCED TO MAKE THE EXCRUCIATING CHOICE BETWEEN KEEPING 
THEIR JOBS AND PROVIDING FOR THEIR FAMILY'S ECONOMIC 
SECURITY, OR LEAVING THEIR JOBS (AND POSSIBLY HAVING TO GO 
ON WELFA?^) IN ORDER TO CARE FOR THEIR CHILDREN PROPERLY. 
CURRENTLY, ALMOST 10 MILLION CHILDREN UNDER THE AGE OF 6 
HAVE MOTHERS IN THE WORKFORCE. ANOTHER 6 TO 7 MILLION 
"LATCHKEY" CHILDREN BETWEEN THE AGE.i OF 6 AND 13 HAVE NO 
CHILD CARE. BECAUSE THE FAfTEST GROWING SECTION OF THE 
NATIONAL WORKFORCE IS MOTHERS. WITH CHILDREN UNDER 6, THIS 
SITUATION, UNLESS CORRECTED, WILL ONLY WORSEN IN THE COMING 
YEARS. 
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T«,«-»rr™«,55f?^^« ^ MAGNITUDE OF THIS PROBLEM, ONLY AN 
INFINITESIMAL NUMBER OF COMPANIES — 0.04% — ASM ST THEIR 
EMPLOYEES WITH CHILD CARE. AND THANKS TO CUTBACTS toom THE 

^^n.^'S^' " STATES S^I^SS S 0^"^ 
CARE TODAY THAN THEY DID IN 19G1. y^^^, 

rnn tIJ"?'^^' J^ESENT, A MOTHER WHO LEAVES HER JOB 

^rSJ^^™^°^ SICK CHILD CAN BE FIRED AND^ NO 

m C^T^^J^'^r^^r^^'' ^ r WOMAN 

™?S^^^ST°„^^ A CHILD MUST CONFRONT THE POSSIBILITY 
OF LOSING HER SENIORITY, WHICH WILL AFFECT HER FUTURE PAY 
THE POSSIBILITY OF UNEMPLOYMENT, AND THE DI^^Sy OP 

I^SiTBTr*^v^^p- J^J^ »°ST MEN DO NOT BEAR Si"gNI^CaS? 
REOTONSIBILITY FOR CHILD-REARING IN OUR SOCIETY. MEN WHO DO 
ACCEPT SUCH RESPONSIBILITY WOULD FACE THE SAME PROTLEMS? 

cr,r^„Tr, MOTHERS ALSO REQUIRE A PART-TIME OR FLEXIBLE 

SCHEDULE SO THAT THEY CAN BOTH EARN A LIVI^ A^ PULPTlF 
rmiR FAMILY OBLIGATIONS. SADLY,^ FEW ™0Y^ KiSe 
™^ EMPLOYEES WITH THE OPTION OF PART-S OR pSle 

™^ SOCIAL AND ECONCWIC CONSEQUENCES OF WORKPIACE 

SiiSlNG"°'' P^T^^y FAR-^REA™ ™E^S 

DIbTURBING. PLAINLY, WORl PLACE DISCRIMINATION ARATN«?t 
WOMEN CAN HAVE AN ADVERSE ECXJNOMIC IMPACT^ (^Ta F^ 
AMAN Aip WOMAN SHARE ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITO FOR IT. BU? 
WH^ A WOMAN IS THE SOLE PROVIDER FOR HER FW«LY AS HAS 

eS?J''tmpa??^„^''^^ ^« Fe5 DE5U)Etf ^ 

2^ S™?."Jf*P ™^ FAMILY OF WORKPLACE DISCRIMINATION 
CAN BE DEVASTATING. NATIONWIDE, -ij PERCENT OF ALL ™e IN 
POVERTY .ARE 'OMEN AND CHILDREi;. ^ FAILURE ^ P^l^ 

HAS HAD AND wi^ TO h^^ 

T^^CT OF SENTENCING MILLIONS OF CHILDREN TO dow UP IN 

THE PPAra^"fS?c™,'^«°?^^°'^^^^S OF WOMEN HAS BEEN THE 
Tm REAGAN ADMINISTRATION'S HOSTILITY TO WOMEN'S EQUALITY 
S^Snv^pS DECISION TO REVERSE THE FEDEmT^VeSnT'S 
HISTORICAL ROLE OF PPOMOTING WOM"J,"S RIGHTsT ^^DMINIS- 

^ S"°S^° ™^ ^Q"*^ AMEND^Ii^T,^^™IVE 
ACVION, AND THE ERY NOl'ION OF COMPARABLE WORTO AJTO 
ENACTED 2N0RM0U0 BUDGET CUTS --^iT^TOItTon ' aS ^ 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN, AND THE WOMEN, iS^ANTS 
- ™ AND THEIR CHILDREN 

HARDEST. THE DEP7HTMENT OF LABOR AND THE DEPAHmffiNT np 
JUSTICE HAVE CUT BACK SHARPLY ON EFTORTS TO PROTECT ^M^K 

ADMINISTRATfoN H^ so?GI^^O 

rS"b4™¥ «T°r?n"n^L^JSi°'^S''S "'NCERNS BY SITING 
* ^^^^ OPPONENT OF THE RIGHTS WOMEN AND 
MINORITIES, TO THE UNITED S TES SUPREME COURT. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE TO REVERSE THIS NATIONWIDE 
PATTERN OS DISCRIMINATION AND TO AFFORD WOMEN EQUALITY 0^ 
OPPORTUNITY IN THE WO*^PI*ACE? 

I SUGGEST THE FOLLOWING: 

1) THT^ NATIUN MUST MAKE A COMMITME NT TO END DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN HIRING AND PROMOTION AND TO OFFER WOMEN AN 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY TO ENTER AND ADVANCE IN EVERY FIELD OF 
EMPIOYMBNT. IN MY OWN OFFICE, A FIRM COMMITMENT TO 
WOMEN'S ADVANCEMENT PRODUCED DRAMATIC RESULTS IN A SHORTT 
PERIOD OF TIME, WHEN I FIRST BECAME DISTRICT ATTORNEY IN 
1982, WHILE THERE WERE OVER 300 STAFF ATTORNEYS IN MY 
OFFICE, THERE WERE NO WC»«EN ON THE EXECUTIVE STAFF AND NO 
WOMEN WHO WERE HEADS OF TRIAL BUREAUS (SUCH AS SEX CRIMES, 
HOMICIDE, OR NARCOTICS.) TODAY, 45% OF THE BUREAU CHIEFS 
ARE WOMEN, AND ONE-THIRD OF DEPUTY BUREAU CHIEFS ARE 
WOMEN. I BELIEVE THAT SIMILAR EFFORTS BY MANAGERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS CAN GREATLY IMPROVE WORKPLACE CONDITIONS FOR 
WOMEN. 

2) THE WORKPLACE MUST BE ADAPTED TO HELP BREAK 
r^;'-- THE ARBITRARl' BIFURCATION OF RI?SP0NSIBIL7TY IN THE 
F/..^'/Y UNIT BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN THAT HAS GIVEN HEbl THE 
PRIrfARY ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITY AND WOMEN THE PRIMARY 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHILL REARING. BY RESTRUCTURING AND 
HUMANIZING THE WORKPLACE, A MORE EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESPONSIBILITY CAN BE ACHIEVED IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
CREATING GREATER OPPORTUNITIES FOR PART-TIME WORK AND 
FLEXIBLE HOURS, ENABLING WORKING MEN AND WOMEN TO TAKE 
PARENTAL LEAVES TO CAUE FOR DEPENDENTS , AND MAKING 
AVAILABLE QUALITY CJULT CARE FOR WOR?TNG FAMILIES WILL MAKE 
IT POSSIBLE FOR MEM AITO WOMEN TO SHARE ECONOMIC AND CHILD 
REARING RESPONSIBILITIES AS EQUAL PARTNERS. 

3) THIS COUNTRY MUST ENSURE THAT WOM^ HAVE THE 
SKILLS K2EDED TO PIND THEIR SEGREGATION IN UNSKILLED, LOW 
PAYING JOBS. THERE MUST BE EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EOU WOMEN AT 
EVERY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND SPECIAL EMPHASIS MUST BE GIVEN 
TO TRAINING WOMEN IN MA^fH, SCIENCE, AND C0MPUT3R LITERACY. 
AT PRESENT, FEWER THAN 4% OF WORKING WOMEN HAVE: ENTERED THE 
FIELDS OF MEDICIN?: AND ENGINEERING. AS OUR Kf.TlON ADVANCES 
TECHNOLOGICALLY, SCIENTIFIC EXPERTISE WILL BECOME A PRE- 
REQUISITE FOR AN INCREASING NUMBER OF JOBS, PARTICULARLY 
r:XGH PAYING JOBS. 
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^ 4) GOVERNMENT MUST LEAD THE WAY tm THP OTOurvrn 

FOR WOMEN'S EQUALITY. IT CAN^T^ A O^S 

™f 'r»w<,""^'' ENFORCE iTlST^iG AKMSCTlS: 

ADOPTING PARENTAL LEAVE AND TO^SlBLE VTORTH^^llr?^' 
ANDJ^IK- LOOPHOLES IN EXIStI^^S TI^T ^vS^^S^S^ 

ENFORCING ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAWS Mmm 
SYSTEMATIC EFFORTS MUST BE MADE TO INOTK^E ^ 'nuS^4 
WOMEN ELECTED AND APPOINTED TO TOP TO^^E^ pS^?^w2 

treme^us'^SSTal^^^^^Ie 

iS^S J^ToP^'^.S^ ^^"^^NG THAT wS'i 
OPP™Ihe*^P^SS O^S^-BOR/s^m^lf^vIL"!;^? 
ENSHRINE ANTI-WOMEN ATTITUDE S^'^ul^Mt^T."^" ""^ 

Hm„«„o« FINAI'I'X, CONGRESS ITSELF MUST SET AN pxamplp 
THROUGH ITS OWN ACriONS AND PRACTIOES t^<z^F^ ^ 

Ms-SiSng^ iSS°£HH3l^ 

Sc^Sf "SS"^ ^XON^T'lMP^S" 

?Ss ON^vT^„r°r^°^^NG WITH COMPlIx PoE^S 
TO W^.S lnMA??^v''°J?? ''P^^^^ CONGRESSIONAL Ca^MIT^iS? 
NATIOF^T wS»l ^ MESSAGE THROUGHOUT THE 

BE TOLeKd discrimination AGAINST WOMEN WILL NOT 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank yc?i, Ms. Holtzman. 
Ms. Lee. 

STATEMENT OF IRENE LEE, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
INSTITU1[E FOR WOMEN OF COLOR 

Ms. Lee. Thank you. On behalf of the National Institute for 
Women of Color, I am pleas^ to accept this invitation to appear 
before the subcommittee and present testimony on women of color 
in the work force. 

Let me add my congratulations and admiration to the subcom- 
mittee for convening this two-day hearing. And I certainly would 
want to reinforce the remarks of Dr. Handler, as well as Ms. Holtz- 
man, concerning issues of access, particularly in higher education 
of recruitment, enrollment, retention and graduation, as well as 
the kind of supportive services that are needed. 

I would like to provide just a small bit of backgroimd informa- 
tion ui>out the National Institute so that the testimony which fol- 
lows will be imderstood in a U)ntext. The National Institute for 
Women of CJolor is a nonprofit organization founded in 1981. Its 
mission is to enhance the strengths of diversity and to promote 
educational and economic equity for women of color, women who 
are Hispanic, Black, Asian American, Pacific Islander, American 
Indian and Alaskan native. The Institutes promotes the interests of 
these groups by focusing on mutual concerns and bringing together 
woir^on who are traditionally isolated. 

Because of the i^ychological in?pact of being considered a minori- 
ty and the restrictions rendered by the term ncdnority, the National 
Institute uses and promotes the imrase "women of color." 

I would like to begin with the statement that women's work from 
all of our perspectives is the backbone of our country in paid or 
unpaid capacities, in homes, schools, offices, factories and farms. 
Yet, by virtuallj' every statistical measure, women have not 
achieved a share of America's bounty that is equal to that of men, 
not under the laws, ii, the work place or the home, not as youth, 
adults or senior citizens. This is particularly true for women of 
color who earn less than half of the wages of working men, seldom 
have fUll-time, year-round employment, are often forced into 
narrow job categories, have little or no upward mobility, bear a dis- 
proportionate share of responsibility for family maintenance with 
few resources, and are more likely to be under or unemployed. 

Yet, women of color are a m^'or part of tk^ U.S. work force 
while they ext irience the worst aspects of participation. (Conserva- 
tive estimates of data from the U.S. Census Bureau document that 
women who are Hispanic, Black, Native American, Asian Ameri- 
can, Pacific Islander and Alaska natives number approximately 30 
million. Of these women of color, most are in the work force. Keli- 
able Department of Labor and Census Bureau data indicate that 
there were 51 million women 16 years of age and over working or 
looking for work in 1985. It is obvious that from one-third to one- 
Ixalf of these 51 miuion ,women workers are women of color. 

However, women of color earn much less than other workers. Re- 
search performed over the last decade showa that the lowest ^ aid, 
most impoverished and least secure workers are women of color. 
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A few statistics— while all women earn an average of 64 cents for 
every dollar earned by men. Hispanic women earn 52 cents and 
mack women 56 cents for eveiy dollar earned by men. This per- 
ctrnage hoids true for women of color in comparison to all men for 
decades from 1955 through 1985. That- is the median income of 
women of color has hovered about 55 percent of men's income for 
the last three decades. 

u-'^u^^ wonder then that women of color amount for the 
highest percent ;e of female-headed, single parent families that 
Uve in poverty. In 1984 women maintained more than 73 percent of 
poor Black famihes and 49 percent of poor Hispanic families. 

Not only do women of color earn Uttle more than half of what 
men earn, but when employed, women of color are most apt to 
work on a pari lime basis. Again, looking at the 1984 data on 
women heads of households, oply 31 percent of the women of color 
householders were employed full-time, year-romid versus 37 per- 
cent of white women family heads. 

Women of color are more likely to be employed in Ihe pink and 
blue ocUar cat^ories, clerical, service, retail sales, craft and opera- 
tive, uyrthermore, within these cat^ories women of color are con- 
centrated in jobs segr^ated by race and ethnicity. Of the approxi- 
mately 4O0 occupations identified : y the U.S. Department of Labor 
in then- handbook, women are concentrated in only 20, primarily 
clerical sales, service, blue collar and professional managerial cate- 
gories. Yet, women- of color are only concentrated in about eight of 
these job categones. 

For example, Mexican American and Puerto Rican women are 
tound largely in agriculti-ral work and operative occupations such 
as sewmg machine opevators. 

Asian American women, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Vietnamese, 
lhai Me over-represented in service and technical occupations such 
as electrical assemblers and launderers. 

Black women as histc.-ically continue to be concentrated in jobs 
as household workers, cooks and aids of various types. 

Native Americarj women too are concentrateii in occupational 
categones with aia titles, child care aid, teacher's aid, nurse's aid, 
v/eliare aid. 

White women are primarily concentrated in administrative dup- 
port jobs such as secretary, management assistant, bookkeeper! 

in addition to these categories, all women of color have made 
great mroads into white collar jobs but primarily hrough clerical 
positions. 

Fina'ly, women of color tend to be invisible to policymakers. As 
^S?^J?^i°°^"^S different roles that you cm do to support the 
efforts of women of color to get cut of poverty into the work force, 
part ot the responsibility for the sti '•e of ignorance r^ard'ng 
women of color m the work force has to do with the lack of data 
collection hy Federal data agencies, including the Labor Departr 
ment and the Census Bureau. 

I would simply like to summarize the concluding remarks in the 
witten testimony on personal and family ramifications of women 
or color in the work force. 

It is our belief that working full-time, year-round, earning nn eq- 
uitable wage based on the value of thr job, not the race, ethnicity 
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or gender of the person doing it, is the best way to prevent poverty 
and improve living standards. , i i i. • * 

I would encourage the subcommittee to coiitmue to look at exls^ 
ing pieces of legislation, including the Job Training Partnership 
Act and those provisions which -^pport child and day care, trans- 
portation, stipends. Those are the important provisions which need 
to continue to be reinforced and expanded if women of color are to 
succeed in the coming decade. 

Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Irene Lee follows:] 
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PREPARjED Statement o? Irene Lee on Behaljf op National iNtnruTE for Women op 

Color 

FORWARD 

On behalf of the National Institute for Women of Color 
(NIWC) , I am pleased to accept the invitation to appear before 
this Subcommittee and present this tes'-iraony on women of color in 
the work force* 

Firsts I must provide you with some background information 
about NIWC itself, so that the testimony which follows will be 
understood j its proper context* 

NIWC is a non-profit organization, founded ip 1981* Its 
mission is to enhance the st*:engths of diversity and to proraotG 
educational and ecoiioraic equity for women of color? i*e*, women 
who are Hispanic, 31ack, Asian American, Pacific Islander, Ameri- 
can Indian and Alaska Native. NIWC promotes the interests of 
these groups by focusing on mutual concerns and bringing together 
women who traditionally have been isolated* Because of the 
psychological impact of beilng considered a minority and the 
restrictions rendered by the terra "minority", NIWC uses and 
promotes the phrase "woraen of color" to convey unity, self- 
esteem, political and global status* 

In carrying out its mission, NIWC engages in the following 
types of activities: 

* leadership skill development 

* promotion and recognition of women of color leaders 

* public education on the status and basic needs of women of 
color — collectively and individually 

* providing a support network for women of color 

* public policy and issue analysis 

* public policy advocacy* 

The speciCic projects of NIWC have included: 

* The Brown Paper s, issue analysis papers for and about 
women of color * 

* NIWC Network News , -i periodic newsletter with notices 

of meetings, new publications, professional opportunities, 
and special notices 
" The National Strategies Conference for Wo^on of Color, 
a bi-annual event bringing together women from all 
over the U*S* and the globe to share or develop strate- 
gies for addressing urgent concerns 

* The outstanding Women of Color Awards, a means of 
identifying and honoring the leaders among us 

* Buisic information collection and dissemination, throi^gh 
Fact Sheets and public presentations 

* Advocacy, issue-by-issu** analysis and promotion of the 
perspectives of women of color, as well as raising aware- 
ness among women of color about issues and priniciples 

of feminism* 
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INTRODUCTION 

Women of color are a greatly diverse population with a long, 
long history of workforce participation and income-generating 
enterprises* By conservative estimates of data from the U*S* 
Census Bureau, women who are Hispanic, Black, Native American, 
Asian American, Pacific Islanders, and Alaska Natives, number 
approximately 30 million* Of these women of color, most are in 
the work force* Because reliable Department of Labor and Census 
Bureau data indicate that there were 51 million women 16 years of 
age and over working ol looking for work in 1985, it becomes 
obvious that from 1/3 to 1/2 of w^rnen workers are women of color* 

Women of color earn much less than other workers, we are far 
-ess likely to be employed full-time, year-round* When we are 
employed, our jobs are in the "pink** and blue collar categories: 
clerical, service, retail sales, craft and operative* Further- 
more, within these categories women of color are concentrated in 
jobs segregated by race and ethnicity* 

The intersection of practices which result in discrimination 
by sex and race/ethnicity has a tremendously negative impact on 
women of color* Our job choices are severely limited, no matter 
how willing, well prepared, or assertive we are* Once on the 
job, our upward mobility is also severely limited* When we ate 
out of a job, the burden of job searching is greater because it 
iA much harder to find work that fits the paradigm for women of 
color in the economically depressed areas in which we live* 

Consequently, when considering solutions to problems of 
workers, it is very important to examine the differing impact 
upcn the various populations affected* Just as what is good for 
men workers is not necessarily good for women workers, so too is 
it true that what helps white women workers, does not necessarily 
help workers who aie ^bmen of color* Moreover, because of 
differences among populations of *-olor, the workforce experience 
of each grc o also must be considered separately and factored 
into the larger picture* 

THE WORKING POOR 

Research performed over the last decade shows that the lowest 
paid, most impoverished, and least secure workers are women of 
color* While all women earn an average of $0*64 for every dollar 
earned by men, Hispanic women earn $0*52 and Black women $0*56 to 
the $1* This percentage holds true for women of color in 
comparison to all men for the decades from 1955 through 1985* 
That is, the median income of women of color has hovered about 
55% of m. n's income for the the last three decades* 

It is no wonder then that women f color account for the 
highest percentage of female-ne ded, single-parent families that 
live in poverty* In 1984 wom<2u maintained more than 73% of poor ^ 
Black families and 49% of poo- HtSpanic families* In that same 
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^n ll l!v ""employment rate among female heads of households was 
10.3»; the national average was 7,5%, For women with children 
under age six, the rate was even higher: a whopping 20.2% of 
these feraale-headea families, 61% of the women houpaholdeirs 
worked to support their farailios. Not only do women of coloi earn 
little more than half of what men earn, but when employed, women 
of color are raost apt to work on a part-time basis. Again, 
looking at the 1984 data on women heads of boosdholds, only 31% 
of the women of color householders were employed full-time* vear- 
round, along with 37% of white women family heads. 

CAUSES 

While some of the reasons for greater workforce problems among 
women of color can be attributed to inadequate educational prepa- 
ration and limited job experience, there are other factors which 
contribute to this deplorable situation. 

For one thing, there is a tremendous differential between 
women and men in occupation??, of the approximately 400 occupa- 
tions identified by the U.S. Department of Labor in th'-ir hand- 
book, women are concentrated in about 20, in clerical, sales, 
service, blue collar, and i.rofessional/m;»->agerial categories. 
Women of color, however, are concentrated i.. about 8 job categor- 

For example, Mexican American and Puerto Rican women are 
found largely in agricultural work and operative occupations, 
such as sewing machine operators. Asian American women (Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, vi-.^namese. Thai) are o-ar- represented in ser- 
vice and technical occupations, such as electrical assemblers and 
launderers. Black women, as historically, continue to be concen- 
trated in jobs as household workers, cooks, and aides of various 
types. Native American women too are concentrated in 
occupational categories with "aide" titles: child care aide, 
orf^^y ° nurse's aide, welfare aide. white women are 

primarily concentrated in administrative support jobs, such as 
secretary, management assistant, bookkeepers. In addition to 
uM?n ^^^f^^^'i^!' .u^^ ''S'"^" ^"""^ 5reat inroads into 

noi!rS''i^''L^2^^^^""^^ clerical positions. Researchers have 
concluded that the occupational and wage differentials (unex- 
plained by education and work experience) are the effect of 
discrimination based on gender, race arid/or ethnicity. 

Another problem-causing area concerns official definitions of 
employment and une.nployment. People with jobs which pay a wage 
are counted as employed, regardless of whether they are working 
one or more part-time jobs, or are ''discouraged workers" (that is 
people who are seeking paid work but who have been unsuccessful 
for an extended period of time). Women, and especially women of 
color, are far more likely to be under-employed and discouraged 
workers because of the limited pool of job£ open to women. Twice 
as often as men, women under-employed and discouraged workers. 
Furthermore, women are twice as likely as men to have pprt-time 
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work because that is all that is available. Such workers are 
counted as employed but this disguises the fact of under- 
employment. Women of color, again, are more vulnerable to this 
froblero and often raupt piece together several part-time jobs to 
earn sufficient Income for personal and family needs. Finally, 
not counted at all in either employed or unemployed categories 
are women who receive public assistance and those who have simply 
given up seeking a job actively because they know that there 
isn*t any. Here again women of color fall through the cracks. 

Part of the responsibility for the state of ignorance 
regarding women of color in the workforce, and therefore the 
lack of appropriate, remedying action, lies with Federal data 
collection agencies. Fur years the Labor Department and Census 
Bureau neglected to gather information about women in 
racial/ethnic minority populations. Moreover, once it was 
established that such data is useful and needed, the backlog of 
comparative information didn't exist, so long-term measurement 
has been nearly iiupossiblc. In addition, because of the novelty 
of focus on women, surveys are not always consistent from time to 
time.^ 

Furthermore, even where statistics are available, they 
usually reflect another inadequacy of Federal data collection: 
under-counting ?nd inappropria*:e grouping of racial/ethnic 
minority population^ For example, it has been traditional prac- 
tice to lump all Asiciii and Pacific Island peoples together. Thus 
it becomes nearly i...oossiule to document the plight of native 
Hawaiian women, as compared with new Asian immigrants or third 
generation Japanese and Chinese American women. 

As another illustration, data on Hispanics was not available 
until recent years because this population was usually counted 
among whites. Therefore, surveys failed to document the status of 
Mexican American, Puerto Rican and other Latin America n peoples 
as cultural ly-ethnically distinct groups. Since information has 
begun to emerge on a case-by-case ba&is, with breakouts for 
women, it has come to light that Hispanic women have the lowest 
educational attainment levels of all groups. This information is 
significant in developing remedies to employment needs of 
Hispanic women. Asian American women, on the other hand, have 
very high educational attainment levels but are significantly 
under-employed when in the work force. 

Also it is important to note here that thus far in this 
testimony, little mention has been made of Native American 
(A^nerican Indian and Alaska Native), Asian-American,, and Pacific 
Islander women. Again, this is a failure of data collection 
agencies. Despite NIWC*s 6-year campaign to get the Census 
Bureau and the Department of Labor to collect and prepare 
information on these groups by gender, very little is available. 
Therefore, when fact sheets or other materials are prepared women 
of color, information on Native Amer^ 7an, Asian, and Pacific 
women must be extrapolated from data rn the popualtions as a 
whole. For example, it is knowi that unemployment on 
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reservations often averages 501. if there are data, by gender, 
on the numbers of persons living on reservations, then it is 
possibi' project that >ialf the uneraplcved roust be women. 

NIK -as projected that Native American women are the lowest 
earners ^,f all women of color, based on available information 
about reservation employment, wages in economically depressed 
rural and urban areas, and the small numbers of Native American 
women with advanced degrees or in professional/managerial jobs, 
on the other hand, Asian American (Japanese, Chinese, Korean. 
Vietnamese, Filipino, Thai, Asian Indian) women are projected to 
be among the highest earners among women of color b9-,eQ on their 
nign educational attainment levels and concentration in x.^chnical 
fj! Kf:^ — ^2 however, that Asian American women 

are high earners. m fact:, given their education levels, this 
4?" segment is seriously under-employed. Furthermore, 
ti^l^ previous perspective on unemployment among women of 

color, it is probable that Asian American women are experiencing 
a seriously under-reported problem there also. 

DISCRIMINATION 

Any discussion of the concerns of working women of oclor 
i.^^"^^^ ."i^^K ''^ understanding of discrimination —its 
definition, its characteristics, and its impact. Discrimination 

^il^L^^^'^^^^^rffy ^^"^^^ "P^^^ °f l^v^s "en and women of 
^5 limits access to resources, whether they are jobs, 
homes, etc. Discrimination is founded on stecotypes which ha v4 
only in recent years become subject to legal sanctions. it is n 
burden which both constricts the options of women of color and 
spurs on women of color to exert extra effort to achieve. The 
fact and impact of discrimination is readily aparent when the 
status of women of color is examinied with respect to two issue 
areas: sexual harassment and pay equity. 

^^^J^^ increase in this past decade, in the number of women 
entering and staying in the labor force (though women of color 
h«vv^ had a high labor force attachment) has focused new 

attention on an old problem —sexual harrassment. While the 
I fi^ ""1^' analysis by women has ta)cen on a new 

twist. For the first itme this unacceptable behavior by 
co-workers was recognized as having an economic 
iHEgct by affecting the woman's ability to retain or be e ffective 
1^5 '^^^ caselaw which established sexual harassment as a 
legal theory were heralded as breakthroughs for womr j»s equality 
onn^!/''^?^^''?^;, ^^^'^^^ continues about the issue, one fact 
.^nm^i^f ^t^^** .^S,?"'??^^- the impact and contribution of 

women of color in establishing the concept. 

The fiijt case establishing sexual harassment as a legal 
theory of recovery under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act was 
brought by a Black woman and originally filed on the basis of 
race rather than sex discrimination. Analysts and advocates are 
only now beginning to agree that race and sex both operate to 
make women of color more often the victims of TiSrassment. In 
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most instances, the harasser enjoys a position of market place 
power relative to the victim. Stereotypic ideas about the 
availability or morals of women — particularly women of color- 
as well as the propensity for women of color to be in subordinate 
employment situations, make women of color especially vulnerable « 
Hhsn this vulnerability is paired with a lack of access to 
systems of redress, women of color most often have only a limited 
set of options: remain in an intolerable situation or lose a much 
needed source of income. NIWC projects that thousa.jds of women 
o:t color are victims of sexual harassment each years* 

Pay equity, like sexual harassment, is an issue that 
critically affects working women of color* Pay equity has been 
identified as the single most important work issue affecting 
women today* The purpose of pay equity is to eliminate 
discriminatory bias from uage-setting practices* While most of 
the general public recognizes the term **pay equity**, they fail to 
link pay inequity to race and ethnicity as well as sex. in fact, 
many advocates continue to view pay squity as solely a women's 
issue in spito of this country' tcat'iition of tying specific work 
and specific pay to the race and ethnicity, as well as the 
genJer, of the worker ^ Only recently, through the joint efforts 
of NIWC and the National Coinroittee c.i Pay Equity, hus the impact 
of pay equity on women of color been studied ^nd documented. 

Labor market routes for women of color often consist of che 
following: prohibitions and barriers to hiring in certain profes* 
sions and occupations, followed by gradual inroads into the 
bottom levels of these occupations, followed- finally, by **whitr 
flight** from the occupations and resulting in women of colOi* 
dominated job-ghettos* Consider: 

* the major workplace change for Black women in the last 20 
years has been out of household work and into the bottom 
rungs *f clerical jobs; 

* that ovv 60% of Black women clericals are employed in the 
public sbJtor; and 

* over half of these have earnings which place them below 
X50% of the poverty line* 

>}ven this situation, it is no wondct that pay equity is a 
critical issue for working women of color. 

CURRENT ISSUES 

Job Training and Vocational Education . Women and girls make 
up Half the 17 million participants in vocational education; 
likewise, they are just over half of all job training program 
participants. Despite this l6 /el of participation, over 90$ of 
the women and girls continue to be tracked into 
traditionally female-dominated occupations: i.e., jobs with low 
wages, limited fringe benefits, and even more limited options for 
upward mobility. Within the last years, efforts have been 
made to especially target employment training and vocational 
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services to low-income women. While these efforts have been 
welcome, limited federal monitoring and oversight, gaps in 
support services, and inadequate follow-up have made it 
impossible to paint a comprehensive picture of the long term 
success of these programs. Even more disconcerting is the lack 
of data collection systems which would allow guaging of 
participation and success rates of women of color. Inadequate 
funding of the Job Training Partnership Act and the Perkins 
Vocational Education Act perpetuate the failure of these sys5:ems 
to provide needed services or to assess their imps t on women of 
color and their families. 

Welfare Reform . Contrary to popular belief, most poor people 
are white: according to 1985 data, 57% of the nation's poor were 
white (non-Hispanic), 27% were Black (non-Hispanic), and 12% wer 
Hispanic. Nevertheless, the rcte of poverty for various 
racial/ethnic minority groups is disproportionately high: in that 
same year 31.3% of Black Americans and 29% of Hispanics were 
counted as poor, compared with 11.4% of whites who were poor. 
Moreover, because children and adults who live in female-heade-i 
households are more likely to be poor and of a racial/ethnic 
minority group, the stereotype persists that women of color are 
indigent, welfare-dependent, mothers of many children. According 
to the same data, "More poor people live in families headed by 
married couples or by men than in families headed by women, 
nationally 43% versus 35%"... and "the average family size is less 
than 4 persons, including one or two parents." 

Welfare reform, therefore, must be designed to meet the real, 
not stereotypic or mythical, needs of people in distress. 
Unfortunately, however, because of such myths, certain groups of 
women are unfairly penalized and costly and ineffective public 
policy has been enacted. In contrast, a comprehensive, flexible 
system of alternatives is what is needed. Such proposals have 
been put forth by the National Coalition on Women, Work and 
Welfare, and the Women's Economic Justice Project of Boston, the 
Women's Economic Agenda Project of California, and the Women's 
Economic Agenda Working Group organized under the Institute for 
Policy studies. Such proposals call for — 

adequate income maintenance, at least at the level of 
poverty subsistence rather than below it; 

educational services and employment training; 

adequate support services, such as child care and trans- 
portation; and 

effective child support enforcement (which does not 
penalize men who are already poor) . 
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Minimum Wage * Nearly two-thirds (63%) of minimum wage workers 
are women, wit^ a disproportiona^..&ly high percent of Black and 
Hispanic women workers among that number* Among workers paid 
hourly, 66% work part-time* Sixty percent of all workers paid by 
the hour and whose households live in poverty have earnings at or 
near the minimum wage* In contrast to families with minimum wage 
workers that escape poverty due to the earnings of other' family 
members, most poor workers are their family* f sole source of 
earnings* Seven in ten poor minimum wage workers were t'heir 
family's only earner (as of March 1985)* A majority of these 
poor families were female-headed* Therefore, the issue of 
increased minimum wage disproportionately affects women of color 
who are most often in jobc which are psrt-time and which pay the 



The current minimum wage is -53*35 per hour* It has remained 
at that level since 1981, despite the fact that consumer prices 
have risen by 30%* The minimum wage was designed to provide a 
family of three sufficient income to escape poverty* However, a 
full-time, year-roun(? worker earning the current minimum wage 
brings home $6,968 year; only 77% of the 1987 poverty 
threshhold for a family of three* 

While NIWC and many others advocate for expanded basic skills 
training programs for new and re-entry workers, such programs 
would do little to alleviate the problem of working poor because 
without a higher wage floor, workers would finish training only 
to enter minimum wage jobs* Such jobs do not allow workers to 
escape poverty* It should be noted that of the 2*1 million 
workers, age 25 and above, who were psid hourly and earned the 
minimum wage or less in 1986, nearly two out of every three had 
four years of high school or some college education * Thus, the 
current low level of earnings of hourly and minimum wage workers 
appears more directly related to the low level of the minimum 
wage than to their individual lack of basic skills* 

PERSON^.L AND FAMILY RAMIFICATIONS 

Working full-time, year-round, earning an equitable wage 
(based on the value of the job not the race, ethnicity or gender 
of the person doing it) is the best way to prevent poverty and 
improve living standards* Unfortunately, however women of color 
strive to work their way up, there are barriers which make it 
impossible* 

As has been stated previously, women of color 

* earn less than half of men when working 

* seldom have full-time, year-round employment 

* are forced into narrow job categories 

* have little or no upward mobility 



minimum* 
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* bear a disproportionate share of responsibility 
for family maintenance with fewest resources 

* are more likely to be un-, under-, and non-employed 

As a result women of color nre less likely to have retirement 
or pension plans and health insurance, without the latter, women 
of color are more likely io refrain from making regular doctor 
visits 3nd experience more health problems due to lack of care. 
Moreover, given the limited range and low-level of job options 
for women of color, the chances are greater for these workers to 
be employed in occupations or job situations that pose health 
h22ards. For example, there is a high percentage of Hispanic 
wonen who are sewing machine operators, of Asian American women 
who electrical assemblers, and Black women who are VDT 
operators— all occupations with high potential for injury and 
constant pressure for performance. Unf ortunatley, this not a 
unique situation for women of color. 

Given the overall income level for women of color, it is 
further understandable that the search for decent, affordable 
housing, where children are accepted, is difficult. Women of 
color, therefore, often live in marginally safe neighborhoods, 
where congestion, pollution, trashing, and rodent/insect 
infestations are high* 4Moreover, with the very low buying-power 
of single heads of households, residences themselves are more 
often in disrepair, giving occupants more exposure to adverse 
weather conditions and other health hazards (fires, lead paint, 
open sewage, etc.) 

While there is much emphasis on hardships of women of color 
who are single heads of households, it should be noted that even 
among married couples or in two-earner families, the family 
income level is still quite low. Women of color most often marry 
and shaie households with men of color, in the earnings 
hierarchy, men of color earn the lowest wages among men and 
somewhat more than white women. For instance^ Black men earn 
?0.72 on the dollar; Hispanic men earn $0.76. Despite that 
higher earning, men of color are as vulnerable to under- 
employment, unemployment, and "non"-employment as women of color. 
They predominate in blue-collar occupations (e.g., garbage 
collectors, commercial fishers, hunters, laborers, heavy equip- 
ment operators) where exposure to weather, pollution, and 
dangerous conditions are the norm. Consequently, the rigors of 
job and home are not necessarily greatly improved when women and 
men of color have dual income households. 

Understanding the precarious nature of work and income for 
Asian American, BljfCk, Native American, Hispanic and other 
racial/ethnic minoi*ity families, the issues of access to chilb 
care, educational attainment, leave time, sexual harrassment, pay 
equity and affirmative action take on tremendous significance. 
While success on one issue alone will not be a panacea to the 
ills of women of color workers, each advancement will made 
significant improvement in life. For example, achieving pay 
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equity in occupations where women of color are concentrated could 
imporve take-home pay from 5^7% to 37*8%* 

Providing accessible, affordable child care could also im- 
prove the take-home pay situation* Of the 60*5% of women with 
children (under age 18) in the work force, it is estimated that 
about 1/2 are women of color* With low-buying power, these 
mothers must find no-cost ways of caring for their young chil.dren 
or sacrifice a portion of their already slim paycheck to .a 
caretaker* If women of color can not afford quality care and 
must imnr^tw^^ or leave children in unsatisfactory conditions, 
then they are more likely to jeopardize their job in worry over 
the children or to see to their needs from afar (i*e*, checking 
up and supervising by phone, leaving t?ork to travel across town 
to meet clc sing/opening hours, or relinquishing care of young 
children to grandparents or others outside of the mother's home 
or even her city) * 

The link between teen pregnancy and educational attainment is 
an increasingly worrisome one* Teen girls having babies leave 
school at alarming rates* Once they have dropped out, the 
chances of returning to gain a GEO or continue high school 
studies and beyond are woefully diminished* Without adequate 
education, women of color are triply handicapped in trying to 
secure a good-paying job with some future and upward mobility* 
It has been known for some years that women with college degrees 
earn less than men with an 8th grade education; in 1985, that 
fact had not significantly changed* What chance, then, have 
women of color without a high schocl diploma? Because the ob- 
vious answer is extremely little chance, stategies for helping 
women of color earn degress are as important as strategies for 
helping to earn more money* 

CONCLUSIONS 

Women of color are a major part of the U*S* work force yet 
experience the worse aspects of participation* Therefore, the 
National Institute for Women of Color recommends the following 
actions to this Committee: 

1) Requests to Federal agencies under the jurisdiction of 
this for relevant data on women of color, insisting on 
long-term comparability studies to evaluate the improve- 
ment or decline of workforce status among women of color; 

2) staff analysis of pending reform legislation (such as Wel- 
fare Reform and Child Care) for impact on the work options 
of women of color — separately and as a whole; 

3) Public support for legislation and its enforcement, includ 
-ing oversight hearings, which would improve the overall 
situation for women of color, such as legislation to in- 
crease the minimum wage; 
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4) Encourage programs/actions which are basad upon the 
reality of situations, not upon myths and stereotypes? 

5) Design and fully implement programs for the working poor, 
induing programs that focus upon preventing economic 
dependency * 

Unless end until the part cular needs of women of color are 
addressed — from development of a statistical base to implementa- 
tion of strategies fo»: equity and support — women of color will 
continue to be a disproportionate percentage of the working and 
want-to-work poor* The problem has already reached epidemic 
proportions but we fail to recognize it because women of color 
aren't being counted* 

Unless and until it is recognized that women cf color have 
been and will continue to be a part of the work force, and that 
the families of women of color depend upon the income of women to 
sur%'ive, we will continue to endanger the future of millions of 
families and communities* When we look to the future cf this 
country, we can not ignore the Hispanic, Black, Asian, Pacific, 
an^ Native American youth who are now growing up in the poverty 
of single-parent households* In the next 12-15 years, their 
numbers could swell the prisons, public assistance rolls, 
unemployment offices, shelters for homeless and battered — or 
their numbers could swell the next generation of leaders, 
creators, workers, tax payers* The choice is ours* 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Lee. 

I was going to h^at Steve Gunderson to the points today, and he 
left again. 

Yesterday he raised the issue of homemakers, that people — let 
me phrase this right because I do not want to put words in his 
mouth. But it seems like I raised the issue that so many times 
when we are looking for equity and for people to be treated equally 
as our Constitution says they should be, that people have a tenden- 
cy to term this special interest and put a negative focus on it, such 
as all of this movement for equity for women is just a women's 
movement and is divisive. 

And later on Mr. Gimderson brought up the point that so many 
people in the women's lib movement tend to downgrade or degrade 
women that are just homemakers. And one of your statements, Ms. 
Holtzman, was the prestige that homemakers in the eyes of today's 
society have. We have recognized their contribution to the family 
unit, and the success of people in that family unit is so great that 
we can no longer look at homemakers as people to be taken for 
granted and people that do not have a true value connected to 
tfiem. 

I know there have been movements by women's organizations to 
establish the value of homemakers, so that people imderstand. 

So, I would like you to respond really to the idea that somehow 
or another in some people's minds in order to maybe place a nega- 
tive focus on providing equity or equality, they tend to look for a 
negative focus and say, well, this is why they are doing something 
and to really deemphasize it. Would you comment on that? 

Ms. Holtzman. Mr. Chairman, the question raises so many inter- 
esting issues. I will try to be very brief. 

First, I wish the Constitution did require equality for all people. 
It still has not, despite our celebration of its 200th anniversary, in- 
cluded women as equals under law. Ajid I hope that that will 
happen sooner rather than later. 

But I think the point that Secretary of Commerce Juanita Krebs 
raised and that I raided here is that the contribution of women, 
whether it is the home or outside the home, has traditionally been 
devalued despite all of the rhetoric. You see it nowhere in the gross 
national product, although we could not survive as a society with- 
out the contribution of women in the home. And indeed, if the 
work of women at home were paid for, it would be very, very ex- 
pensive indeed. But this is just another aspect of the devaluation of 
women's contribution in fact. 

Ai.d those people who detract the effort of equal rights, well, I 
gaess there vrill always be those who are opposed to human efforts 
for lib^y and freedom, whether it is for women or Polish people 
or blacks in South Africa or whatever. We cannot let them stana in 
our way. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

You know, I have to comment that yesterday I commented on 
the fact that I always considered the Constitution a near perfect 
document, not necessarily that the interpreters of it were near per- 
fect, and in fact, that the amendnients, as they took place, were 
brought about by those people that wished to clarify, as report lan- 
guage in a bill does, the mtent of that Constitution because al- 
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though the Preamble lays it out, there are some people that choose 
to focus on one aspect of the Preamble in determining how we 
make a more perfect union. 

I commented yesterdaj^ that on the floor several Members were 
talkmg about PhUadelphia and the celebration of the Constitution 
that was taking place there. And one of our members of the black 
caucus facetiously, in a joking way, commented that the Constitu- 
tion dia not . include us. Well, I think it included all of us. It was 
just that there were interprete^i^ of it that did not include us. And 
the amendments to the Constitution have gone a long ways to 
make sure that we were all included. 

You know, women's suffrage and eventually the right for women 
to vote in 1924 was the evolutiop of what was prescribed for the 
perfect document but not interpreted by people carrying out the 
mandate of it. 

We know as late as the early 1950s was when the most indige- 
nous people in this country, the Indian, got the right to vote in the 
Stat0 of New Mexico, which was always inherent in that Constitu- 
tion but was not granted him until there was ratification of it by 
that last state. 

So, we are working. And the document itself provides us with the 
opportunity to evolve to a better democracy. Hopefully, we will 
contmue to. 

Let me ask you in regards to that bituation that you have where 
you have corrected a long and grave injustice in your agency. How 
do v/e get people to change their attitudes without it taking a 
woman s place in that position to be able to do it? 

Ms. HoLTZMAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, it may not be possible to do 
It without having more women in places to be able to make those 
kinds of changes. 

And perhaps to respond even more specifically to the question 
you raised at the beginning, I want to make it clear that in my 
view the objective of the women's movement is to revalue the con- 
tribution of women in this society whether it is a contribution at 
home or outside the home and to look at women as full human 
beings iu whatever task they undertake. 

But Mr. Chairman, I think that the question you raise is a very 
profound one I think because it should not require to be in a posi- 
tion as a DOSS or as an executive to be able, to make the changes to 
eliminate discrimination and to give other women an opportunity. 
And in mv case it was not only women, but it was rximorities in 
general who also suffered from exactly the same kind of discrimi- 
natory attitudes. 

I think that partly it will come about through education which 
has to start in our schools, and partly it has to come about through 
vigorous enforcement of the anti-discrimination laws that are on 
our books and that are not being adequately enforced. And this ad- 
ministration itself has created a hostile attitude towards it. 

And I think the other way it can be done is for the Congress 
itself and for government itself, to the extent it possibly can, to set 
an example. I think Congresswoman Snowe very aptly suggested a 
number of ways in which the Congress iteelf could help to set an 
example for the rest of the country in its own employment prac- 
tices. And I think these are things that can help make a difference. 
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Mr. Martinez. Some of xis in the Congress have signed the 
pledge for pay equity among our employees. Not all Members of 
Congress have. I think every member of this panel has. 

Dr. Handler, you have a theme which I very much buy onto, and 
that is education. Education is a way up and out of poverty. And 
you can never stress enough how much education can help a 
person. 

But some of the people that we are trying to help somehow do 
not seem to realize it themselves. And it seems to me that there is 
something more than just emphasizing education that we must do. 
From your perspective what are those things that we might need to 
do? One, you say discouragement is a problem. Well, there are two 
forms of discouragement: one, self-inflicted discouragement; the 
other, discouragement from someone outside ourselves, some other 
body or some institution. 

And. I think we have got to change. Vigorous enforcement of our 
civil rights laws, as Ms. Holtzman has indicated, is one way to stop 
some entity from discriminating against someone when in many 
cases the person comes from a perspective of a self-defeating situa- 
tion anyway. 

So, what do we have to do to make sure that beside the vigorous 
enforcement of our laws to stop entities from discouraging stu- 
dents? What do we have to do to make people stop discouraging 
themselves? 

Dr. ELandler. I take your question. Congressman Martinez, in 
terms of education. 
Mr. Martinez. Yes. 

Dr. Handler. And I pointed to at least two ways in which — 
through partnerships with the Federal Government and the 
schools and the home and with busing, we can put programs into 
place that supplant—not supplant, but add to the Headstart initia- 
tives that have already been taken which clearly show young girls, 
people of color or children of color that there is an opportimity for 
them out there which, in fact, produces an aspiration in them that 
becomes a reality through a support system from the earliest years 
that they are able to absorb it into the schools through Headstart 
and programs similar to that in the elementary schools, and most 
particularly continuation of that mentoring and substantial sup- 
port system into the junior high schools. 

I thank that the discouragement that young children feel when 
for instance their aspirations are elevated and then substantially 
shattered when they do not make it by virtue of not buying into 
the system in the junior high schools, dropping out of high schools, 
or even finishing nigh schools, but not formalizing their education 
at higher levels and entering this so-called technological society 
that we ^ live in can be cut short for many. And we can supplant a 
negativism with a positivism if indeed we provide for them oppor- 
tunities 'of support systeins. 

Now, if the home does not provide a clear-cut road to higher edu- 
cation and, in fact, to completion of high school, then it must come 
from without. And the h^t way to get to the largest numbers is 
through the school systems. But the school systems in their present 
mode without additional help cannot not do it alone. 
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So, private business partnerships, along with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and various programs that suit the community— and I em- 
phasize that because no one, single program suits all communities. 
Urban is different from a small town, and certainly very different 
from rural scattered populations. But there are ways, and they 
have been shown to work. 

I think what it needs is putting the will of the Congress, the will 
ot the people— jom them in some way. And I plead for enlightened 
self-mterest because I believe that is the best way you can get any- 
body to do anything. If it is going to mean something for me per- 
sonally, I will try to get it accomplished. So, it is persuading those 
who would not think that this is the route that they wish to go. 

Can I comment on a question you asked District Attorney Holta- 
man? 

Mr. Martinez. Surely. 

^^DLEH- It is this question of who is going to persuade 
people if there are no women in positions. 

I have long thought that the best advocates sometimes for 
women are men. And I have seen in my own instance that opportu- 
nities that I have had have been afforded to me by enlightened 
males. And I think that unless we enlighten the male population 
a^o through educational processes from early on, there is very 
little hope that there will be sufficient numbers of women in power 
to do the job as completely as it needs to be done. 

And I think somehow you have to advocate a position that you 
want to have happened by individuals who are themselves not 
either of people of color or women. And unless you can persuade 
sufficient numbers of people that they must help you to promote 
the rights of women who are not themselves women, then you will 
not be able to make the changes that are required to be made. 

Mr. Martinez. I agree with you. 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. I regret that I could not listen to the witnesses. 
However, I have had an opportunity to read Dr. Handler's state- 
ment. And I am very much impressed with the intriguing idea of 
the Career Beginnings that was describ d. It seems to have arisen 
out of the commonwealth fund in New York City, as I scanned 
through the statement. And yet, it operates on a national basis. Is 
that true? 

Dr. Handler. That is true, in 24 low Jities. And it is managed by 
^r. Andv Hahn at the Heller School at Brandeis University. 

Mr. Hawkins. Does it have any other funding that is outside of 
the commonwealth fund in New York? 

Dr. Handler. Yes. It currently receives local funding from some 
ot the communities in which it is located. And this why I referred 
to It as a public— you know, as a partnership with the 

Mr. Hawkins. How does it operate? Let us assume that 

Dr. Handler. I wish I could give you exactly 

Mr. Hawkins [continuing]. It is in some other state. 

Dr. Handler. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. And you select students. 
. 5^-. P^^^^^- Well, a high school has to be receptive. And the 
individual school structure is receptive and recruits the mentors 
for the young people. 
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And the selection of students, as I pointed out earlier, and made 
clear in the testimony is that we are not in those programs looking 
for the highest achievers. We are looking for students who are 
achieving what you call the average level or maybe slightly under- 
achieving. 

Mr. Hawkins. Is there any participation in funds then if it 

Dr. Handler. Yes, of the busmess community. 
Mr. Hawkins. I see. 

Dr. Handler. And to the degree that the high schools provide 
the support structure from the locality in the hign schools. 
Mr. Hawkins. I assume there is no Federal funding involved. 
Dr. Handler. No. 

Mr. Hawkins. Would it be desirable? 

Dr. Handler. It would be desirable I think to engage more high 
schools or more local school districts. If they had more resources to 
devote, then you could get the partnerships of matching funds with 
business and with the local constituencies more firmly established. 
Not all institutions or local, whether they be municipalities or 
school boards, have sufficient breadth and flexible dollars to pro- 
vide the kind of infrastructure in terms of counseling and teaching 
that some manage to provide. And there is not the enlightenment 
in all school districts that there is in some. 

So, it would be desirable — at least the seed money to begin such 
programs across the Nation. And they are not I thmk that expen- 
sive. But, sir, I could not put a doUeur amount on it for you at this 
time. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, has it been demonstrated that these stu- 
dents selected perform academically well in a four year institution? 

Dr. Hanijler. Yes. The early three years of this program, when 
it was begun in New York City and then extended across the 
Nation, demonstrated that these students then went on to achieve, 
and I think graduated from institutions of higher education. 

And it is our hope that this next step in this project will demon- 
strate that more than adequately. And there is every indication to 
assess this because during the summer months, these students are 
working instead of ei^aging in less, shall I say, desirable activities. 
They^ are being afforded jobs. They are afforded mentors, monthly 
meetings with mentors, being encouraged by their school principals 
and their teachers, and they are beginning to achieve at somewhat 
higher and higher levels academically, and are sufficiently trained 
to enter into the higher education system. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well? there are many other questions I would like 
to ask. The time is limited, but I will try to avail myself of other 
questions subsequent to the hearing. 

Dr. Handler. Mr. Hawkins, if you would like, I could make 
available to you— and I will do so — fuller reports of this program, 
which is funded by a commonwealth fund ana which we now moni- 
tor and manage, so that you will be able to with dollar amounts 
assess the value of perhaps participating through legislation in this 
kind of endeavor. But I will make certain that Dr. Hahn delivers to 
you, and with some additional commentary, a full desciiption. 

Mr. Hawkins. All right. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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We will allow the record to remain open so that there can be 
wntten questions submitted to the panel if the panel is agreeable. 
And we can get the response and still make it a part of the record 
and any other information that we might be able to obtain. 

Mr. Owens, 

Mr. Owens. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to begin by welcoming my district attorney from 
Brooklyn. And as you heard, she is doing a magnificent job in her 
present career. But I want to state that I am one fan of hers from 
the Watergate hearings who missed her in the IranK:cntragate 
heanngs. I was disappointed by a lot of things that took place in 
those h^rings, especially the fact that the witnesses were allowed 
to use them as platforms to sell their ideas. I think somehow if 
they had had a diTferent set of people, if would not have happened. 

But former Congresswoman Holtzman, our district attorney, is 
doing a magnificent iob in her present capacity as a good district 
attorney, but as you heard, in the area of moving the system to do 
the kinds of thinp they should be doing with respect to providing 
equal opportunities for women. She is also doing that. 

What she did not talk about is the fact that she does the same 
kmd of thing m terms of equal opportunities for all ethnic proups 
m her office. ^ 

What disturbs me, Liz, is the fact that you were asked a question 
of what would happen if vou had not been there. We are glad that 
you were there. We are glad there are more women in various deci- 
sion makmg positions in government. But I am very disturbed by 
the fact that you are not talking about a backwater community 
somewhere. You are talkmg about the beachhead of liberalism. 
New York City. And that in New York City you found a situation 
where systemic discrimination against women has been practiced 
and was accepted as the norm. I wonder if the government at every 
level is doing its job. 

^ Is there anvthmg more that can be done by government, realiz- 
the fact that we are having difficulties here on the flill at this 
point getting the Gvil Rights Restoration Act passed and we 
cannot offer any immediate, new relief? 

But the laws that are on the books now— are they being used suf- 
ficiently to guarantee that no situation like that could exist in a 
major city agency? And if it exists there, I am sure it exists else- 
where.. It goes on and on. And the only relief is that individuals 
may bnng court cases themselves. They must take the initiative. 
They must risk being fired and the things that go along with indi- 
viduals being m cases related to discrimination. 

Under present law, is there no way the government cannot be 
held responsible for taking the initiative to do more, the attorney 
general at the state level or the U.S. attorney, when situations like 
that exist? Is there no initiative that can be taken using the re- 
sources of government? 

Ms. Holtzman. Congressman Owens, let me say first that this 
must be a mutual admiration society because I have long admired 
the record that you established as a state senator in New York and 
the outstanding job you have done as a Member of Congress. And 
we are all fortunate not only in Brooklyn and New York City, but 
in the Nation to have you sit here. 
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The issue you raised has troubled me very deeply, and it is a 
point that Dr. Handler made too, that we cannot have enough 
women in positions of power or authority to begin to make the 
changes to end discrimination. What do we do about it? 

I think the enforcement of the laws is terrible. For exjample, we 
are required to submit forms every year indicating our hiring prac- 
tices. But I am not sure anybody ever takes a look at them. And 
they surely could never have taken a look at them before I became 
district attorney because there were no women out of a very large 
office in positions of authority. But does anybody question? I be- 
lieve not. I don't think there is any systematic— there may be re- 
porting requirements, but I am not sure there is any systematic 
review or any kind of random checking of it. 

I just think that the anti-discriminatioj- laws that are on the 
books largely are unenforced except when people complain* And if 
they do complain about it, then perhaps there may be some investi- 
gation. But I think it is a very bad system, obviously, to rely on 
someone complaining because let's take a young woman in my 
office who has been an attcniey there for 10 years, who has done 
an outstanding job, has been extremely talented, has won many 
cases, has demonstrated her professional capacity very well, and 
has been passed over for 10 years for all promotions. If she goes to 
complain about the situation, she may lose all opportunity for pro- 
motion in the future. So, you have a tremenclous inhibition against 
these women bringing a complaint to begin with. 

The stune things happen with the court. Women, whether they 
are witnesses or attorneys, who enter the courts can be mistreated 
by judges or opposing counsel. But many times, especially when it 
is the judge who will demean the woman attorney, she will not 
complain because she will say, well, I have to appear before this 
judge again. And so, am I going to risk my financial future to pro- 
tect my own personal dignity? It is a terrible choice to put human 
beings into. 

And I think one of the ways of resolving it is much more vigor- 
ous enforcement of the simple anti-<!iscrimination laws that are on 
the books. 

And I think you c;ade an excellent point, and I alluded to it 
briefly, that the discrimination against women, if it exists, is prob- 
ably not there by itself. You will also find 'discrimination against 
minorities, against blacks, against Hispariv*. Not only did I find 
discrimination against women when I bec4j:ne DA, but in my office 
in Brooklyn, one of the bureaus completely excluded all blacks. 
This is in 1981. There as not a black attorney who would be al- 
lowed to work in that bureau and not a black clerical staff. No one, 
no black. 

To me this is inconceivable that this could happen, but it seems 
to me that one of the ways of dealing with it is better enforcement 
of the laws. 

Of course, I mentioned education. I think that is important, but 
before v/e have enough enlightened people, if we start educating 
them now, it will be 40 years before they are in a position to make 
a difference. And I think we have got to do something in the inter* 
im, as well as educating people. 
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fV,?J'";u®^^^- ^,^^28 also quite shocked bv the statement you made 
that the police dispatch people vho han^ e the phone calls, mostly 

°f ^^'^^^ compared to the^ 
counterparts m the fire department, who with all due respect to 

jJliT'fw^t^T.? J?"*^]? easier job. I wonder where do unioM come 
•m m that kind of situation. How does that go on and continue? 

Ms. HOLTZMAJW. I am sorry. I did not hear the question. 

Mr. Owens. The discrepancy of $8,000 between two obvious posi- 

except the women in the 
police departmePt have ■\ much more stressful load. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Right. 
ft,^'''u9^^?- j^st wondered how that persists, you know. I 
f^WS.T® W care of pay equity problems in New York 

Vity. 1 did not know we still had problems. 

Ms. HoLTZMAN. Part of the reason it persists. Congressman 
Owens, IS because New York Qty itself has refused to uSSS 
for example, a comparable worth study. That is something that the 
mgjor has been objectmg to for a very long time. 

Congress itself, as I gather from Congresswoman Snowe's re- 
Iwflc^ ^°"lthat either. Perhaps this is an area m which 
S^f^ '^wP to set an example by doing that here and by 
S .f^u?^ / the stick requiring other governmen- 

tal units and others to take a look at comparable worth issues. I do 
not thmfc that this is really an issue of comparable worth. I think 
you see the same people doing exactly the same job and they are 
not paid the same amount of money. " mey are 

It IS an outrageous situation, but unless we have better laws on 
the books or more vigorous enforcement of the laws, many tunes 
t"° Incentive. And the press won't report aoout it because 
••^i^ ^,™e?t^oped to Chairman Martinez earlier how women's 
work IS devalued, discnmmation against women is not seen as a 

E^nf^I^^oT-P^'^^'^i'^ that is not going to be on the 
tront page. So, issues like this are generally buned. The public does 

fhi Sff„?"u ""f."^ ''^'^ l^"^^ Public clamor, therefore, for 

the kuids of changes that have to be made. 
Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Dr. Handler, I want to thank you and congratulate you on your 
and impawned statement on a subject which is very 
fw ™^ heart and I have spent a lot of time studying, the fact 
JJll^^ upper part of the educational pipeline for blacki both fe- 
males and males, ^ dimmishmg. The number of people m that 
pipehne IS steadUy decreasmg instead of inc. easing as it should 

1 must congratulate the higher education community. When we 
were considcrmg the extension of the Higher Education Assistance 

woi^ iT^"^ ^ncP^pP^^^,*,^^* ^^^^ efforts be made to save the 
black conges, 105 black colleges in the Nation out of 3,000 higher 

u^*"*^?"^' *.h^^ ^ the wisdom and the generosity of 
doLg that e<i"cation community, and we got cooperation in 

„f£"-j*^® recognize that 80 percent of blacks are 

fcJ^L u ^ Predommantlv white institutions. And one of the big 
issues has been the kind of treatment they have been receiving on 
So.^K^*}ff and recent violence on those campuses has been 
traced back to a notion and a myth that is being perpetrated that 
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black students are getting everything. You know, the aid money 
and the changes in loan policies and a number of hardships that 
white students are stiffering now is as a result of black students 
getting everything. 
Can you comment on that at all? 

Dr. Handler. I think you are right in that it plays a role in atti- 
tudes. It is unfortunate because obviously it is so fmse. I think that 
there? are aid programs, whether it starts with the Pell grants and 
difffcrent financial programs for all students. 

Mr. Owens. Do you know of any place where wc can get some 
documentation on how false it is? Has anybody done any work on 
the question? 

Dr. Handler. There is no question. I do not have it at my finger- 
tips, but I have seen all the figures that are available. Certainly on 
cur campuses aid is distributed on the basis of need, and as many 
white students as non-whites or students of color receive financial 
aid that is both government derived and which we raise at our in- 
stitution for all of our students. And I think that that would be 
easily available to you. Congressman Owens, and I will be again 
very happy to go back to ftie higher education community and 
make certain that you receive thr.t data. A few phone calls should 
provide that for you with no difficulty whatsoever. And I will call 
the president of ACE and make sure that you get that data. 

Mr. Owens. I appreciate that. That's a little item that we dealt 
witii in the 

Dr. Handler. This is a very major item in terms of false percep- 
tions. 

Mr. Owens. Another item we dealt with in the passage of the 
Higher Education Assistance Act related to requiring that one-half 
of the students— or that priority be assigned with respect to Pell 
grants or student work assignments to students who were the first 
generation of their family to attend college. I would be interested 
in knowing how that has worked out, what has been the result of 
that. . . 

I do not necessarily mean that will end up having more mmonty 
students. 

Dr. Hant'er. Let me see if I can 

Mr. Owens. But there are probably a number of white families 
in the same situation. 

Dr. Handler. Well, I can comment, you know, from general ex- 
perience back at the time when I was at the City University. And 
you know, so much to-do was made about open admissions at that 
time and who would benefit from it. And you know the data as 
well as I know the data that it was clearly shown that the stagger- 
ing numbers of majority students, if you mil permit me, or white 
students at that time, entered the system when open admissions 
was put into effect, and that the overwhelming numbers that en- 
tered the Gity University were, in fact, not people of color or mi- 
norities, but rather the majority students although they were die 
tributed in interesting ways in the colleges. And that is another 
story. 

I think in making students comforteble on the campus and pas- 
sions that arise — they are quite unique and different and distinct 
for the campus involved. And it would be foolhardy to draw conclu- 
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sions Uiat aU campuses are alike and that aU campuses have nega- 
tive attitud^ towards people of color. But I think from a few n^a- 
bve ir.cidents, it does spread like wildfiro in terms of both perSp- 
tions the media and stories. And I think in general that m(»t 
mstatutions are makmg strides and trying very hard to recruit stu- 
*° campus and make them feel comfortable 
Mr. Ovrms. Thank you. I also want to congratulate you for 
soundmg the alarm for black female students. We in the black 
community are very alarmed about the fact that male students are 
decreMmg, the niunber is decreasing at such ah alarming rate, but 
Omt ^ ^ females. And I am glad to hear you pomt 

Ms. Lee, I did want to ask you a question if the Chairman would 
De so gracious as to let me ask one more question considering I did 
not use time 

Mr. Martinez. I'll yield part of my time. 

Ms. LEE^May I first also comment on your request for informa- 
tion trom Dr. Handler on data collection 

Mr. Owens. Yes. 

m. Lee [continuing]. On those kinds of statistics. From my own 
professional background when I had to do that in a major urban 
city here m the country recently, looking at the issue of minority 
access to higher education in an urban area, in talking to 15 uni- 
versities both two and four year coUege and university institutions 
in that city what I found was that there was a very wide spectrum 
ot data that was available, statistical information on who was re- 
Sho graduated ^ enroUed, what were the levels of retention and 

J^d that had to do very distinctly with the level of enforcement 
that is now prevalent throughout the country within the Depart- 
ment of Education that is required that some mstitutions were 
very good at keepmg that data up to date. Other mstitutions were 
not, that It was very difficult to get that mformation. And I think 
tnat IS true of ?p*;:ng data on minority participation both in edu- 
mdS ^' ''"^ ""^^^ ^ a Policy- 

Mr. Owens, llirxt the question I was going to ask you. You said 
before that data is not collected 

Ms. Lee. That's right. 

Mr. Owens [continuing]. In the case of 

Ms. Lee. And then it just limits in terms of both advocates and 
pohcymakero. You cannot make £jod policy without a good mfor- 
mation base, and I would just like to encourage and reinforce that. 
AS you look at it, that is to me a very appropriate role for congres- 
sional oversight committees to look at what the Federal agencies 
do m their own data collection efforts. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At least I wiU not have to engage my colleague m a discussion 
over his characterization of New York as being the beachhead of 
liberalism because I think part of the answer came out in Attorney 
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Holtzman characterization, the revelation of the difference in 
salary within the fire department. 

But I do want to say that testimony of all three witnesses has 
been excellent. 

I wish it were possible, Dr. Handler, you would have the opportu- 
nity—I know it is a vain wish— to just site some of the statistics 
revealing the current problem as it relates to the education of 
blacks to members of m^^ party, the Democratic party, so they 
would understamd it, the land of serious situation 

Dr. Handler. Sir, if you invite me, I would be happy to do it. 

Mr. Hayes. I wish I had the power. You would be there tomor- 
row if a forum could be set because I feel that you are on target in 
focusing attention on this problem as it relates to blacks. 

When you say, for example, on page 5, "The feeling among 
blacks these days is that they are no longer welcome on college 
campusies," I think this is true. 

This may explain why some black young people r^ard academic 
success as socially unacceptable. As one black student put it, study- 
ing for exams and doing well in courses is whitey's way. That is the 
way many of them express it. 

And when you along with that say that the numbers of blacks 
and minorities is growing in our society and there ought to be some 
focus on how can we turn the things around from the direction 
they" are now going and bcggin to concentrate in, the area where 
help is so greatly needed in the education for the present and 
coming generation. More needs to be said and publicized about the 
seriousness of this situation. 

And you mentioned— although you did not call it creaming, but 
that is what you meant. There is more creaming now when it 
comes to the selection of students who are going to be exposed to 
the opportunity to get higher education. This begins, as you say, at 
the elementary level all the way into the post secondary level. And 
these children are future leaders and we are overlooking in many 
instances those who have the potential who we are not willing to 
work and concentrate on these studies. 

And I think you are on target, as the other two witnesses here, 
in focusing attention in this direction. And as a member of this 
committee and one who represents a district — know it is redim- 
dant for me to say it to some who might have heard it before. I 
represent a district where the dropout ratio among blacks at the 
high school level is better than 50 percent now in the City of Chica- 
go. It is a crime to see what is happening to many of our kids. 

And the reason— for this neglect is economic. Some is lack of in- 
terest. But I think we in the Congress have got to begin to address 
ourselves to these kinds of problems. It is not the question of just 
the kids. It is the future of this great Nation of ours^ that is at 
stake. The best security to this country can ever have is to invest 
in educating our youth. And we do not seem to realize that. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Jontz. 

Mr. Jontz. Mr. Chairman, I have no Questions, but I do want to 
thank each of the witnesses for the excellent statements and associ- 
ate myself with the comments of my coUea^es here about the im- 
portance of these matters for our consideration. Thank you. 
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Mr. Martinbz. Thank you. 

In closing this panel, let me take a moment to say that Mr. Gim- 
derson yesterday pointed out that in fact on this committee there is 
only one woman, and she is on the Republican side. Let me say 
that I would admonish the Chairman to next year recruit one of 
women colleagues to be on our side of the aisle. 

And he was also going to bring out the fact that on the panel for 
Iranscam, or whatever you want to call it, that there are no 
women; And he was quick to point that out. The Democrats had no 
women. Well, we selected our side, and it is a tragedy that there 
are no women. But they have choices too on the Republican side, 
and they didn't choose any women either. 

Thank you ali for appearing before us. 

Our next panel consists of Ms. Helen Blank, Director of ChUd 
Care, Ctuldren s Defense Fund; George, Engelter, member of the 
National L^lative Committee, American Association of Retired 
P^ns; and Ms. Diana Pearce, Director of Women and Poverty 
Project; Ms. Anne Moss, Director of Women's Pension Project, Pen- 
sion Rights Center. 

Mr^MARTiNEz. With that, we will begm with Ms. Blank And I 
imderstand that you have a time problem. We would allow you 
then to give your testimony and ask quick question of each of the 
panel, and then allow you to leave. 

STATEMENT OF HELEN BLANK, DIRECTOR OF CfflLD CARE, 

CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND 
Ms. Blank. Thank you. 

Mr. ChairmM, before I start, we really at the Children's Defense 
• J ^® ^ appreciate this committee's deep interest 
in children and commitment to building strong child care pro- 
grams. We worked closely with you on improving the child care 
provisions of tno welfare reform bill, and we think given the cir- 
cumstances, that you have produced a good start for children. Obvi- 
ously, we all know we need to move further. But the Education and 
Labor Committee has always understood the kind of resources you 
have to invest to provide decent child care. And we look forward to 
working with you in the future. 

Obviously child care~ahd you have heard from other wit- 
nesses—is an enormous problem in this country. The demand far 
exceeds the need: We have had mothers go to work in record num- 
bers And the child care system that they need is simply not there. 
AU tamihes must sort through a patchwork system to. find child 
cm*e. Many communities now have what we call resource and refer- 
ral programs to help families, but many communities have no such 
nro^ams. And all mothers have to turn to are the Yellow Pages. 
Ail famihes, regardless of income, face a tremendous supply issue 
The situation is particularly critical for infante and toilers be- 
cause nearly 50 percent of mothers of children under 1 are now in 
the work force. 

We recently did a survey of hospital-based child care programs 
. rn^^Pi^ employees. And 110 out of 400 responded. They had 
1,500 mfante being served, but they had almost 3,000 on waiting 
lists. And directors wrote painful stories of turning parente away. 
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What happens is not only do parents accept less than they 
shoiild for their children, they move young children back and forth 
all day. A New York City study^ of child care found that more than 
half the parents had made multiple child care arrangements. 

One reason child care is so hard to find is the child care workers 
earn poverty level wages. As a result, the turnover rate is 42 per- 
cent. Programs cannot find workers, and young children face a 
multiplicity of care givers in a single day. 

The cost is obviously expensive. It is $3,000 per child on the aver- 
age now. And as other witnesses have testified,^ we have many, 
many low income families who cannot afford child care. In 1984 
one-fifth of husbands heading two parent families and two-thirds of 
women heading single parent families were low wage earners. 

We think that three new issues are also propelling this countries 
interest in child care and make it imperative that we move to be 
bold and to address the child care crisis in this country. 

The first is an issue that you all looked at last week. It is welfare 
reform. We have many opinions on how welfare has to be fixed. 
But we are seeing very little disagreement that mothers, who are 
low income, cannot go to work unless child care is provided. Every 
day a new study comes across my desk — they are included in my 
testimony— that show the single most important reason that moth- 
ers cannot go to work and be self-sufficient or participate in a 
training program is the lack of child care at a reasonable cost. 

We can open up new funding for child care and welfare refonn, 
but we found we cannot improve child care for all low income fami- 
lies and make some improvements we need for all families on a 
welfare refonn bill. 

We are also seeing— and I believe this is fiieling interest in child 
care— a new interest in basic skills. We are finding that we have a 
shrinking youth population. The young people between the ages of 
16 and 24 made up 24 pjercent of the population in 1978. By 1995, 
they are going to make up 18 percent of the population. If we are 
going to remain competitive, we cannot lose any of our young 
people. 

Where do we start? This committee has long recognized we start 
in programs like Headstart. The Governors Association, Fortune 
Magazine, the Committee on Economic Development agree now, 
and they say that for poor youngsters the place to begin to build 
the foundation for basic skills is an early childhood development 
program. 

However, young children who are poor have half the chance of 
participating in these programs than upper income children. And 
67 percent of 4 year olds of parents who earn $35,000 a year or 
more are enrolled in preschool programs. Yet, only 33 percent of 4 
year olds whose families earn $10,000 or less are enrolled in these 
programs. 

My testimony talks about the key linkage between basic skills 
and employment and dropouts. We nave done a recent publication 
on new data by Dr. Andrew Sum at Brandeis. We must start' when 
children are very yoimg to help them build this foundation. 

A third factor that is fueling interest in child care is increasing 
middle class dissatisfaction with child care arrangements. There 
have been a number of studies. A recent Fortune Magazine study 
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kjoked at 400 working mothers and fathers with children under 12. 
1 hey found that the dissatisfaction with child care was the most 
J^^if Preictor for absenteeism and unproductive work time. 

An AfBCME study found that many parents were uncomfortable 
^ut the quahty of their child care arrangements. In some cases 
the ramifications are greater than increased or reduced productivi- 
ty- We all shared the terrible tragedy in Florida last December A 
young mother was on the waiting list for child care in that state, a 
waitmg list that has now climbed to 26,400 families in one state. 
She had to go to work- She had what many policymakers say is 
what famihes should do, a cousin, a relative, makeshift child care 
arrangements. A cousin could not come. She did not want to leave 
her job^^Maunce and Anthony, who were 3 and 4, were left home 
alone. They crawled into the dryer, a seemingly co2y place, and 
these two young boys burned to death. 

A judge m Miami called people who do not want to fund these 
programs that would have helped Maurice and Anthony, child 
abusers. We agree with them. 

We found another Miami mother who has not faced a tragedy 
vet. But she puts her two nine month old twins in the bathroom, 
locked m a playpen so she can go to work. 

We face a challenge now. Our challenge is to take these concerns 
and weave them into a poUcy that makes sense for children and 
famihes. 

The Children's Defense Fund, along with 60 other national orga- 
nizations, have launched a m^or campaign to foster such a policy. 
We have jomed together m the alliance for better child care. Our 
group represents women's groui^, education groups, religious 
groups, church groups, professionals. The goal is to pass a major, 
new Federal child care initiative that will help low income fairSies 
pay for care and unprove the quality of care for all families. 

We beheve the tune is right. Polls are saying that more Ameri- 
cans beheve that mcreased funds must go into child care. 
• Why the Federal Government? We think we are not going to 
move ahead unless the Federal Government becomes an equal part- 
ner. For the last five years at CDF, we have been chroniclmg state 
cmid care developments. We see an uneven picture. 

If you live in Massachusetts where you still have gaps, you see 
enormous new resources in child care. If you are an Alabama or a 
Cjeorgia or a Louisiana parent, you can't vote and move to Massa- 
chusetts, you face a crisis. In Georgia there are 76,000 children 
needmg care, 8,000 receiving it, and that state cut child care by 37 
percent last year. 

i-u^^^"^^^ ^ moving ahead, has always been, but they serve less 
percent of the million children who need child care. 

ITiere has been a recent study of public housing child care 
projects. They found 96,000 children on the waiting list 

State governments cannot do it alone. The private sector is the 
place where many of us have been focusing our efforts. Employers 
. ^ nnn ^ ^ houcst. There are 3 million employers, .and only 
about 6,000 do something about child care. On-site child care cen- 
ters are mostly m hospitals who have trouble recruiting nurses. We 
would have never asked employers to cover our whole health care 
system. We have a Medicaid program. We still have 37 million fam- 
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ilies who have no health insurance. Employers can play a bigger 
role, but they cannot be asked to do it by themselves. 

At the Federal level, all we have for direct child care services is 
the Title XX social services block grant; 18 percent of that goes for 
child care. That block grant is $600 million less than if it had not 
been cut in 1981. But when we factor in inflation, it is half of what 
it was a decade ago. 

We have with this conamittee's help passed a few minor child 
care initiatives in the last few years. I think some of them are too 
small to even be called modest. We have provided a million dollars 
to help care givers improve their credentials by earning a child de- 
velopment associate degree. We have added some money to help 
conmiimities start, but not operate school age child care programs, 
so low income families have no funds to use these programs. We 
have added some child care authorization to the Higher Education 
Act. Good steps, but not enough. 

The Federal Government cannot shirk its role anymore either in 
for helping families pay for care or helping to insure that their 
care is good. 

We still have some states that let one care giver care for seven 
babies. My 13 year old baby-sits a lot. We sit at the dinner table 
and talk about how many children she can take care of. And she 
goes, one, two. I don't thiiik I could take care of three. Mom. Well, 
in North Carolina they are asked to take care of seven and some 
days eight. 

We hope to have legislation ready to be introduced this fall. The 
final details are being hammered out. We know that many groups 
and people across the country are anxious and waiting. It is not a 
small bill, but seeing the enormous crisis we face, we feel it is time 
to be bold and lay out what this country needs to address its child 
care dilemma. We are fooling ourselves, but we are doing worse. 
We are providing an enormous disservice to our cliildren. We are 
threatening the future productivity and competitiveness of our 
country, the safety of our youngsters, if we do not move aliead and 
deal with child care in the way that we have to deal v/ith it. 

Thank you. 

pprepared statement of Helen Blank follows:] 
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Pbk 'Areo Statement of Helen Blank, Dihectoh, Child Care, Children's Defense 

Fund, Washington, DC 

There is a new sense of urgency about child care ls«i,o= 
This sense of urgency is well flunded! By tsls. ?wo tMrdl ^f 
all preschool age children or nearly 15 million children „!u^ 
have a mother in the workforce. This will represent a sn 
percent increase over the 1985 fiaure of o fi m?i?T t.^^ 

Irfmlrt indicated that "for 71 percent of mothers who J^ork the 
support thl!r"f:S!l?!S interesting to df ^?rto''^ 

o Between 1967 and 1985, wives' contributions to family 

wM^rff;::???"^^^"'" "-^ percent to 18 i^rcent for 
white families, from 19.4 percent 'to 30 percent for 
black families with children and from 14T^rcen? to 
20 percent for Hispanic families with children. 

° dro^-H'*^?''^^ the income of two parent families, 
dropped 3.1 percent between 1973 and 1984. This 
decrease would have been more than three times larger, 
9.5 percent, if mothers had not increased their 
workforce participation and earnings. 

° wor"f In'*^^?*'!?'' °5 ""^^ °f newborn children 

worJca-l in clerical and sales jobs, 31 percent in 
service blue collar jobs, and only 24 percent in hiaher 
paying professional jobs. ^ nigner 

h^i„>I^^ reawakening of interes't in child care is due, to a 

p"ys frA««ricf?,'''"'^'"^ ?^ ^^""^"^ that cMld care 

challeiS/?« Jo economic security-present and future. Our 
Shich aunn^rtc "^jslate this new attention into public policy 
which supports our families and prepares our children for rich 
cSflSe!'""" "° ^""''^ «hirk away from"S5s 

Progress toward a coherent child care policy over the past 
15 years has been fragmented and tentative. The steps th!t haL 
wrl^^^^"/°r?f ""^^ a^^i^a =hild cire nelds of 

onoi^nh families have, for the most part, been small, hardly 
enough to make up for the ground lost in 1981 when Congress and 
the President reduced the Title XX Social Services BlSlk Sran?-- 
the largest source of direct federal child care support--by 20 
percent, much less enough to keep pace with inflation and r,„?H-„ 
increasing need. Even before thi 1981 cuts. Tit ?e XX cWld f f r^'^ 
programs only served 472,000 of the 3.4 million children livinr 
in poverty in 1981. m 1984, there were 4.9 miUion children in 
stips ^-fc^rr^ "Sh ???!^ them. Since 1981, thl 

?oo^L^?? ? °^^ess child care at the federal level have been 
to nro,Hi to be evon termed modest: $5 million dollars allocated 
to provide start-up funds for school-age child care and resource 
and referral services, $10 million authorized to help children 
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whj need chilo care as a rcapite ser/ice 'nd foi tU^se in crisis 
nurseries, $10 million authorized to help low-incooe college 
students pay for the care that 'che/ nuod to complete their 
education, and $1*5 million to help caregivers seeking to improvi 
their skills and earn a Child Oavolcpment Associ&te credential. 

At the state level, progress is uneven, depending more on 
the health of each state's economy than on its child care needs* 
States with stronger economies (such as Massachusetts and New 
York) are taking positive steps, while states with weaker 
economies have not only failed to move forward but, worse yet, 
have moved backwards. Georgia, which provides child care help to 
only 8,000 out of 76,000 eligible children, reduceo it- child 
care budget by 37 percent last year. They, as all of us who have 
struggled to build a decent child care syste^j, were faced with 
painful choices. Tlie state did not reduce the number of children 
who receive child care help but instead lowered already miniual 
standards for child care and reduced salaries for child care 
workers. 

Even the states that have takan important steps forward have 
failed to create a sensible pattern of services which are easily 
accessible to parents. One example is state efforts to develop 
preschool programs for four year olds. While the growth of early 
childhood development programs for low income children is a very 
important goal, it must be corrcls;.e,'^ rfith families' child car^i 
needs. These new programs, however, while ostensibly seeking to 
meet the needs of working parents, are only open for a limited 
number of hours, not a full working day. 

A piecemeal approach to meeting the ever growing child care 
needs of America's families will not provide children snd 
families with the support they need. The time has come for a 
bold and far-reaching approach to child care. 

The need is startling: Child care costs are high, averaging 
approximately $3,000 a year per child. Yet, in 19a4, one fifth 
of husbands heading two parent families and 2/3 of women heading 
single parent families were low wage earners. They could not 
earn enough to meet the yearly poverty income level for a family 
of four, even if they worked 52 weeks a year. This situation 
does not promise to improve. Between 1963 and 1978, 27 percent 
of all new jobs paid less than $8,700 a year in 1984 liars. 
From 1978 to 1984, 37 percent of new jobs were in th«w category. 

These families cannot find adequate help in meeting their 
child care needs: 

o Fewer than 10 per:ent of the 1.1 million eligible 

California children who are fourteen or younger can be 
served at the state's current level of child care 
funding. 
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o Louisiana, which will reduce child care expenditure 

?L P?fc°"^ this year, already has 9,000 children on 
the waiting list for state funded child care. 

o In 1986, nearly half of Kentucky's counties gave no 

state funded child care assistance to children of low- 
income working parents. 

o In 1^8*' only 20,000 of the 300,000 Pennsylvania 
children in need of subsidized care received it. 

o In more than 230 public housing projects with child 
care centers recently surveyed, th^re was a waiting 
list of approximately 96,000 chxldren. Furthermore, 

estimated that households with approximately 
170,000 children- might be interested in the centers' 
services if care were to be available for a wider range 
of children for more hours. 

o In a new national survey of 600 American families 

conducted by the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) , nearly four out of 
ten respondents claimed that they cannot afford the 
service they use or are precluded from using other- 
more desirable, services by cost. 

The need, however, goes beyond af fordability. Too many 
states have failed to enact and enforce basic health and safety 
^fS n children, state child care standards vary 

u7?i^* .^"^*^°? cases, standards are so minimal that 

children's basic health and safety is threatened. The growing 
number of infants in child care poses a .special concern. The 
National Association for the Education of Young Children, the 
major membership organization representing early childhood 
development, professionals recommends that no more than three 
i?^?? Mi?^?^^^ ^® caregiver. This ratio is not 

difficult to comprehend, small infants require a great deal of 
constant attention, including frequent feedings. Vet, only throe 
states («ansas, Maryland and Massachusetts) require the 1:3 
ratio. Seven states allow one caregiver to care for six infants. 

^^^^^ s®^®" one state (South Carolina) 

^'Z L^®^ caregiver care for eight infants. When disaster 
strikes, the consequences can be grim: 

o Last November, Tiffany, age 2, and Asif, age 4, were 
killed when a fire broke out in an unlicensed family 
day oaro home in Brooklyn, New York. Six other 
children wore injured. Two of the six children were 11 
months old, the others ware two and three years old. 
No caregiver could carry all eight children. 
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While child care experts believe that the size of a group of 
children is ke/ to the learning environment, 26 states have no 
requirements for group size relative to age of children. It is 
possible, in such a situation, to have 30 three year olds in one 
room, though the quality of that care is most certainly lowered. 

Training of staff is intimately linked to the quality of 
care yet 20 states havi no ongoing training requirements for 
staff working in child care centers and 35 scates do not require 
traiuing/ at all, for family day care home providers. Twenty-two 
st&ces nave no pre-service requirement for teachers in charge of 
classrooms, nine states do not require directors of child care 
programs to have any training prior to employment. 

Unlimited pt^rental access, the right of a parent to visit 
their child's program at any time, is a sound concept. W^ile 
most working parents are unlikely to disrupt a caregiver's 
schedule, they certainly should have the right to assure their 
child's basic safety and well being at all times. However, 33 
states do not guarantee unlimited parental access for child care 
centers and 39 states for family day care homes. 

Lower quality care has many consequences. A study of abuse 
and neglect in North Carolina day care programs found that child 
care centers which met lower standards and were subject to less 
monitoring were five times as likely tq have a serious complaint 
than programs which met higher standards and received more 
frequent monitoring. Complaints against unregistered family day 
care naree were three times as likely to be severe as those 
agaiCiSt registered homes. 

The quality of child care is also threatened by the low 
salaries paid to child care providers. In 1984, 90 percent of 
private household child care workers and 58 percent of all other 
child care workers earned less than poverty-level wages. Despite 
higher levels of education, child care providers are paid less 
per hour than animal caretakers, bartenders, or parking lot and 
amusement park attendants, according to the 1980 census. Low 
salaries hurt V:he quality of child care available. These 
salaiTies make it increasingly difficult to attract r'.hose 
caregivers with the training that enables them to care best for 
young children. The National Day Care Study, commissioned by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare in 1976, found 
that children in child care centers— especially low-income 
children— make the greatest test score gains when they are with 
caregivers who have participated in specialized education and 
training programs. But, child care administrators point out that 
the wages offered today make such staffing virtually impossible 
to maintain. 

A confluence of circumstances has helped move child care to 
a priority position on the public policy agenda. Three factors 
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contribute to the current climate: the Welfare Reform debate, a 
reawakening of interest in early childhood development programs/ 
and increasing middle class frustration with the lack of quality 
child care. 

There is a broad consensus that the welfare system is 
fundamentally flawed and wust^ for the economic heklth of the 
nation as veil as for that of poor families, be. "fixed." '"his 
question—how to fix welfare— has fostered heated debate at thtf 
state and federal level. However, there is agreeoent by all 
players that child care is a critical part of a strategy to move 
families from poverty and dependence on welfarv to self- 
sufficiency through education^ training, and employment. The 
welfare reform debate htts provided a forum in which to publicize 
the well documented link between the availability of affordable 
child care and the ability of low-income parents to work. A 
broader audience is now aware of studies such as the one 
conducted by the National Social Science and Law Center in 1986 
exploring the barriers to employment faced by single mothers 
receiving welfare benefits in Washington state. Nearly two- 
thirds of the respondents cited difficulties with child care 
arrangements as the primary problem in seeking and keeping a job. 
Seventy-six percent of those women in the survey who had given up 
looking for work cited child cart difficulties as preventing 
their search for or attainment of employment. A 1982 Census 
Bureau survey found that 45 percent of eingle parents and 36 
percent of low-income parents would work if child care were 
available at a reasonable cost« 

A recent survey by the Legal Aid Society of Northeastern New 
York of 101 low income mothers found that more than half of the 
non-working mothers surveyed and 57 percent of those recently 
unemployed were not working because of problems finding child 



Yet another recent report by the gaO: Wo rk and Welfare : 
Current AgPC Work Programs laplications 'ioi" gederai Policy 
noted that about 60 percent of its afdc work program respondents 
said that lack of child care prevented participation. In certain 
casosf shortage of child care providers seemed to pose major 
problems in arranging child care for participants work programs, 
however, states reported spending very little on child care. 
Child care accounted for only 6.4 percent of the median program's 



The lack of child care also prohibits women from working 
longer hours. Almost 35 percent of women who are working at or 
looking for part time jobs said they would work longer hours if 
child care were available. 

On the other hand, a public investment in child care has 
been shown to be coot effective. The Colorado Department of 
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Social Sarvicot hat escieated that providing child caro 
Assistance to low-incoeia working families costs only 38 percent 
of what it vould cost to provide these same families with AFDC 
and Medicaid benefits, ,vere they unemployed. 

An understanding of these and similar findings has resulted 
in the inclusion of significant child care provisions in state 
welfare reform measures — most notably in the Massachusetts £T 
Program! which commits 50 percent of its total Sudget to child 
care fox. program participants, and in the California GAIN 
progr», which in its first year had a child care budget of six 
million dollars* 

One Louisville, Kentucky mother vho has become independent 
with the help of child care assistance speaks movingly about the 
rewards: 

"He have a very low income and without child care help, I 
wouldn't got the trMning I need to make us a better future 
and maybe some day help someone else*" 

Federal welfare reform measures now pending before Congress 
do include child care policy improvements* However, the child 
care provisions of welfare reform proposals cannot address thr 
gaps in our current child care system. Those of us concerned 
with child care understand welfare reform as part of a means to 
an end* It may result in modest but important policy 
modifications and funding increases* But, perhaps more 
significantly^ the welfare reform movement has educated 
policymakers, both public and private^ about the role that child 
care plays in helping lift themselves out of poverty. The 
welfare debate has prepared the ground for more substantial stept* 
toward a decent child care system* 

Khile the welfare reform debate has helped heighten an 
understanding of the link between the availability of child care 
and the ability of low-income parents to move from dependency to 
self-sufficiency, there is i^lso a broader understanding of the 
link between high quality child care and preschool programs and 
our nation's future economic health. High quality preschool or 
early childhood devolopcent programs can provide children^ 
particularly low-income children, with the foundation upon which 
to build the basic skills tha\: they need to become successful 
students and eventually productive adults. 

Demographic chonges, particularly the rapidly leclining 
percentage of young people and children in the popul^ition, drive 
cn increased interest in "early invostRenti" which includes high 
quality preschool programs* Young people between the ages of 16 
and 24 made up 27 percent of the population in 1978. By 
contrast! in 1995, they will account for only 18 percent of the 
population. As the number of future workers declines, the value 
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of every individual worker to business and indust*.y increases. 
Yet, our traditional neglect of childreu, particularly poor 
children, imperils their futures and our future as a competitive 



o One in four children is poor. 

o One in three is non-white, of whom two in five are 
poor* 

o One in five is at risk of becoming a teen parent, 
o One in six is in a family in which neither parent has a 
job* 

o One in seven is at risk of dropping out of school. 

The need to invest now in young children, to help compensate 
for past neglect and to EeTp assure a competitive workforce in 
the future, should and does seem to weigh mote heavily on .the 
minds of policymakers. Air increasing number of business and 
government leaders agree that early childhood development 
programs play. a key role in getting bhildren off to a strong 
start* For example, the Research and Policy Committee of the 
busines3-le*d Committee for Economic Development firmly supports a 
public investment in such, programs for low-income children and 
finds that the benefits far outweigh the costs* According to the 
National Governor' s. Association in its 1986 report Time for 
Results: The Governors' 1991 Report on. Education . qualTty^arly 
chilanood programs "^reduce the high school dropout rate, increase 
the college attendance rate, increase employment, and reduce the 
welfare and crime rate after high school*" In an article on 
America's "underclass* Fortune magazine strongly supported 
including comprehensive early childhood development programs, 
such as Head Start, as the child care component of any workfare 
program* 

While all American children could benefit from preschool 
programs, those who are less well-off have, by far, the most to 
gain from such programs- -though they are far less likely to get 
the chance to participate* In fact, they are leps than half as 
likely* In 1985, fewer than 33 percent of four'year-olds and 17 
percent of three-year-clds whose families had incomes of less 
than $10,000 a year were enrolled in preschool programs, 
according to Sheila Kanerman and Alfred Kahn of the Columbia 
School of Social Work* In contrast, 67 percent of four-year-olds 
and 54 percent of three-year-olds whose families have incomes of 
$35,000 a year or more attend preschool programs* Poor children 
are not getting an equal opportunity to participate in the early 
childhood development programs that they so badly need if they 
are to have an equal opportunity to build successful academic 
careers* 

A positive early cnildhood development experience helps low- 
income children begin school on a footing more even with their 
more advantaged peers, improving their ability to gain the basic 
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skills so necessary to their future success* The level of a 
young person ^s reading and math skills has a powerful effect on 
his or her future employment prospects , according to data from 
the National Longitudinal Survey of Young Americans, analyzed by 
Dr. Andrew Sum of northeastern University* Youths who by age 
eighteen have the weakest basic skills (in the lowest fifth) are 
.between four and seven times more likely to be jobless and out of 
school in subsequent years than those with above average basic 
skills* The* average poor teenager who is unemployed has basic 
skills in the bottom fifth relative to his or her age group and 
poor jobless minority teens ^ on the average, fall in the lowest 
t_enth of the basic skills distribution for their peers* 

^ Basic skills .sficiencies are linked closely to the problems 
of poverty among onildren and youths* In large part as a result 
of the. deprivation they experience wb'le growing up, nearly half 
of all poor youths :ire concentrated in the bottom fifth of the 
basic skills^ rankings of all young Americans* More than three- 
fourths have below average skills* In their hiring decisions, 
employers, of ten use a high school diploma as a screening 
mechanism or proxy for attainment of basic skills* It is not 
surprising, given the fact that 85 percent of all high school 
dropouts have below average basic skills, that dropouts are two 
and a half times more likely to be unemployed than high school 
graduates* Ironically, as women's labor force participation has 
Increased over the last decade, the likelihood that a :)lack 
single mother, between the ages of 18 and 34 with two or more 
children is working has decresed from 34 to 31 percent* A 
primary reason for the decreased work participation among black 
women is their high school dropout rate* 

Bven for youths without diplomas, however, strong basic 
skills make a difference* Ha.le dropouts with very good basic 
skills earn nearly twice as much on average as those wich very 
poor skills* They also out*earn male high school graduates with 
the lowest skill level by roughly 50 percent* The growing 
awareness of the importance of basic skills, accompanied by an 
enhanced understanding of the importance that early childhood 
development programs play in making sure that children are ready 
to learn basic skills when they enter school, is fostering 
_ increased public support not just for child care, but also for 
high quality child care* 

■ A third factor is emerging to make child care a policy 
priority: an increasing number of middle income families are 
expressing dissatisfaction with their child care arrangements* A 
number of recent studies vividly illustrate that dissatisfaction 
with child care arrangements or lack of child arrangements 
adversely affects the productivity of America's working parents* 
The AFSCME poll found that three in ten parents suffer from fear 
that the child care that they are able to afford is not of high 
quality* Fully 28 percent of all working parents interviewed 
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with children 12 and under had given up a job or a promotion 
because of the lack of child care. A recent Census Bureau study 
reported that one in twenty working parents were absent from work 
in the nonth previous to the study because of problems with their 
child care arrangements. A Fortune magazine study of 400 working 
mothers and fathers with children under 12 also found that 
dissatisfaction with child care was the most reliable predictor 
4.or absenteeism and unproductive work time. 

In some cases, the shortage of child care was greater than 
tne ramifications of reduced productivity. 

Linda Grant's two small children, Anthony (age three) and 
?^"f«2? ^^^^ ^" County, Florida, on November 

6, 1986, in an accident that could have been averted had the 
family had access to child care help. Although Ms. Grant 
worked to support her- family, her income was so low that sjie 
could not afford to pay for child care for the two children. 
Because she qualified for government help, she put her 
children on Florida's waiting list for child car^ 
assistance, a list which then included 22,000 other names. 

While she waited for help, Ms. Grant relied on friends and 
relatives to care for the children. But, some days these 
arrangements fell through, and the boys were left alone. On 
one such day, NoveB>>»er 6, Maurice and Anthony climbed into 
the clothes dryer to look at a magazine in a seemingly cozy 
place, closed the door, and tumbled and burned to death. 

After their deaths, the Miami Herald observed that "Anthony 
and Maurice might be alive today if affordable care had been 
available. The wait for subsidized day care is eighteen to 
twenty-four months, because local, state, and federal 
governments have been unwilling to provid- the funds to meet 
the demand for child care help to low-income families. The 
M^ami News wrote, "There are hundreds, maybe thousands more 
tragedies waiting to happen in Dade County alone, in every 
home where young children are left to fend for themselves... 
They're not latchkey kids, they're lockup kids, locked 
inside for the day by parents who can't afford day care, 
can't afford not to work and can't get government 
assistance..." Dade County Juvenile Court Judge William 
Gladstone said, "People who don't want to fund these 
programs are child abusers." 

The challenge before us at the local, state, and federal 
level is to weave various concerns about child care issues 
together- to demonstrate that they are complementary, not 
competi-g, concerns and to translate the various concerns into a 
new national policy. 
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The Children's Defense Fund, in collaboration with over 60 
national organizations, has launched a major campaign to foster 
such a. policy* Ihis collaboration, the Alliance for Better Child 
Care (ABC), now includes members such as the Child Welfare League 
of America, the Office of Church and Society of the United Church 
of- Christ, the American Academy of Pediatrics, The National 
Parent Teacher Association, the American Federation of Teachers, 
the National Education Association, the Service. Employees 
International Union, the Association of Junior Leagues, and many 
other religious, wcnen's and children's organizations as well as 
unions and professional groups. The goal of ABC is to pass a 
major national child care initiative which would make new funds 
available, to help low and moderate income families meet the cost 
of child care' while, at the same time, providing states with 
direct funds and financial incentives to improve the quality and 
expand the supply of child^care for all fauilies* 

We believe the time for such an initiative is ripe not only 
for .the critical reasons already discussed but also because a 
growing segment of the American public supports increased public 
spending for child care. A recent Harris poll found that 73 
j?ercent of the respondents would be willing to increase their 
taxes to pay for child care* ABC news pollsters for the 
Washington Post found that 57 percent of the respondents felt 
child care programs should be increased in 1987, as compared to 
46 percent in 1986. Finally, 71 percent of the AFSCME 
respondents said that government should be doing more to supply 
affordable child care* 

The responsibility for the provision of high quality child 
care services must be shared by many partners* Such a 
partnership must include all levels of government, the private 
sector, both nonprofit organizations and employers, and parents. 
Over the past several years, we have seen many of these players 
expand their role in the provision of child care* 

Some state governments are increasing state dollars 
committed to child care* Other states have taken similar steps* 
However, the uneven nature of the states' child care policies 
makes it clear that they cannot fill in the large gaps in our 
child care system by themselves* 

The private sector has .also taken a larger role in child 
care* Churches are currently the largest source of child care in 
America* Funding of child care services has become a | -iority 
for the United Way of America* For example, the Unitea Way of 
Delaware funds more child care services in Delaware than the 
state government does* 

Employers, too, are increasing their investment in child 
care* The percent of employers providing some type of child care 
assistance to their employees has increased 400 percent in the 
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last four years, but still only 3,000 out of six million 
employers provide some type of child care assistance to their 
employees. Child care remains the least frequently offered of 
all employee benefits. Employers' child care assistance can also 
be quite limited. It ranges from sponsoring noontime seminars on 
parenting, helping employees find child care, increasing the 
supply of family day care programs, to sponsoring on-site child 
care centers. The majority of employers who offer on-site child 
care are hospitals who use the service as a recruitment tool for 
nurses. A recent Fortune magazine article highlighted the 
limitations of on-site child care: 

o The problems with on-site day care are not so obvious. 
Since the centers have limited openings, some employees 
get preferential treatment. Manufacturers tend to 
build on-sit*-/ day care at headquarters where their 
higher-paid employees work; often no child care is 
available at the factories, says, Robert hMxie, 
President of Resources for Child Care Management, a 
consulting firm: "You find situations where the people 
using the centers are the well-paid professionals who 
can afford the fees.** 

Few employers actually help employees pay for child care. 
Those that provide assistance in buying child care generally 
offer help through a salary reduction, an approach that most 
benefits higher paid employees. Few employers have followed the 
example of American Ex;_^ss, which uses its resources to help 
their own employees as well as families living in the community. 
American Express sponsors community-wide resource and referral 
programs and family day care recruitment campaigns. 

While the roles of state governments and the private sector 
have increased, the role of the federal government has 
diminished. The current administration not only refuses to 
become an equal partner in the. provision of child care, it has 
abdicated its potential leadership role both in helping to make 
child care affordable and in ensuring minimal health and safety 
protections for children in care. Title XX, the largest source 
of direct federal funds available to help states make child care 
more affordable to low-income families, has been slashed so 
dramatically over the past six years that its buying power ir 
1986 was less than 50 percent of what it was in 1975. We will 
not have a coherent child care policy in this country until the 
federal government joins state governments, the private sector, 
and parents in the emerging partnership. 

While the final details of the ABC legislation are still 
being hammered out through a consensus procedure by Alliance 
members, as well as child care advocates and policymakers across 
the country, there are broad principles which underscore this 
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effort. These include the principle that the federal government 
has a responsibility to help make child care available and to 
ensure minimal levels of health and safety protections for 
children in child care* 

In order to meet its child care responsibilities, there is 
no doubt that the federal government will have to commit 
substantial new funds. While we understand that there is 
tremendous resistance to major new federal spending, it is time 
to face this country's child care needs head on. There is no way 
that we can help the millions of families who cannot afford child 
care and improve the quality of that child care without a 
significant infusion of new resources. We, as a nation, must 
meci: that reality. We realize that we have 'a formidable task 
ahead. It will take many voices speaking strongly together to 
make a national child care policy a reality. We are optmistic 
because we believe that tc put off addressing child care for very 
much longer threatens not only the future of our young children 
but of our entire economy. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Blank. I am with you. 
Ms. Blank. Good. 

Mr. Martinez. Because you do have to leave, I am gomg to ask 
any of the panel members if they have any questions. If they want 
to defer at this time, we will allow the record again to remam open 
so tney might write the questions to you and you might communi- 
cate back with them through the mail. •'6 Uill 
now?^ compelling questions they have to ask 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chmrman, yes? 

Mr. Hawins. I have many questions, but I will foUow the admo- 
mtion you have given to us. 

I would simply like to take the opportunity to thank Ms. Blank 
tor the cooperation that she has displayed in helping the staff of 
the committees of the Education and Labor Committee. She has 
been a tremendous source of expertise and cooperation. And I 
think we should pubhcly acknowledge that and express the appre- 
ciation of the committee, the full committee as well as the subcom- 
mittee, for what she has been doing. 

Ms. Blank, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Wfe. Blank. We look forward to working with you further We 
wodd hope that the ABC bill would come to this committee and we 
would reaUy have an opportunity to deal with women's and chil- 
dren's issues. Thank you, " emu 

Mr. Martinez. I join with the Chairman in showing appreciation 

Ms. Blank. Thank you. 
pel& ^™^- "® to go now if you feel so com- 

Ms. Bla.»ik. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Martinez. Mr. Engelter. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE ENGELTER, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED 
PERSONS 

Mr. Engelter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It IS a pleasure for me to be here this morning to discuss with 
you tne issues of elder care and famUy caregivers. 

The American Association of Retired Pereons, the Nation's larg- 
est membership organization of older Americans with more than 26 
mUlion members above the age of 50, has a very great interest in 
«Ms issue from a number , of perspectives. Not only are our mem- 
bers receivers of famUy <»re, but overwhelmingly they are also the 
providers of care, especially for the older family members 

Amencans are living longer than ever before. The 85 plus popu- 
lation IB the Nation's fastest prowing age group, and 78 percent of 
them stUl live m their own homes or with relatives. Older people 
turn most frequently to their spouise or adult children whenthey 
require help. In 1985 Newsweek magazine estimated that up to 5 
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million Americans provide care to a parent in some way on any 
given day. 

Contrary to expectations family care for the frail, elderly has 
become more and more common for a number of reasons. One, of 
course, is that. Medicare compels the release of people from hospi- 
tals much earlier than was previously the case. 

Another is the lack of consistent insurance mechanisms to pay 
for long:term elder care. Medicaid is for many people imavailable 
or an unacceptable choice. 

Finally, many care-givers and care receivers smaply feel that 
family care is the best care of all. Care-giving is a burden of love. 
Care-giving is a iamily issue, but the care-givers for all family 
members is usually a woman and she is usually a mid-life or older 
woman. Of the 2 and two-tenths million Amencans providing care 
for the frail elderly in 1982 more than 70 percent were women. 
Their average ajge was 57. And more and more frequently these 
care-givers msc work outside of the home. 

It is undisi^uted that care-giving has many, many rewards. It also 
extracts ma:iy costs, physical, emotional and financial. Indeed, one- 
third of the Older care-givers rated their own health as only fair or 
poor. Care-giving is a highly stressful occupation, particularly for 
those women who also are employed outside of the home. Statistics 
cannot describe the price paid by those providing care. Nonethe- 
less, I would like to give you a brief view, particularly on the eco- 
nomic issues. ^ 

As I noted mid-life and older women work outside the home ui 
very large numbers. More than half of AAEP's 7 million working 
members are women. And 62 percent of women aged 45 to 54 work, 
a percentage higher than that for working women of all ages, and 
42 percent of the women aged 55 to 65 work. Now, these percent- 
ages drop significantly for women who care for older parents, 
whose lower labor force participation is reflected in lower incomes. 
In 1982 a third of these caregivers were poor or near poor. 

Nonetheless, many care-givers do hold jobs outside of the home; 
44 percent were care-giving daughters in 1982. But care-giving can 
be a second full-tune iob as the recent Traveler's Corporation study 
found. Often it is entirely too demanding. An astonishingly high 11 
percent of mid-life and older working women had to leave their 
jobs ill 1985 to care for an older family member. 

Working care-givers struggle to accommodate their two jobs at 
the least expense to the employer. Unpjaid leave is taken only in 
exceptional circumstances and is of minimum duration. In 1985 
fewer than 20 percent of working care-givers for older persons took 
any unpaid leave whatsoever. Such leave was almost always less 
than five days' duration. . 

Time out of the work force for any family member, somethmg 
women do throughout their work lives, is a major contributor to 
the gloomy retirement income picture for many older women. Fre- 
quent job loss, the lack of job protection for those taking temporary 
leave and low wages have combined to severely limit the amount of 
work-related retirement income earned by women. 

Public and private pension is a function of time in a job as well 
as wages. But only 20 percent of women over 65 receive private or 
public pension as compared to 42 percent for men. Of the very 
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Sr^'^^ii^ ^2 P®'^'*"*' receiving private pensions, the 

iJ^f^!^^ "^^^^^ similarly lower for those who encounter 
nilinTJ^^?'' °'^.'\°®'°P^°y°^«"* and age and sex discrimi- 

nation when , looking for jobs, events that ofteh affect care^A^. 

fl,25a > ^^^^f"^' women average less than two- 

thwis the annual retirement income of single olde? men. 

dili^Ztir^f^'? "^if"® ?^°"P^ *ha* ^ been working 

diligently on this issue from a variety of perspectives. We have 

Sr-^k'Sh^ ^""^ °^ ^^"^^ and pam^Mete fo7careii?ei! 
Vrork with commumty organizations and employers to dlvelon 

SSiT '^^^^ '^r^''^' P^°S^^- And we Se develop^ 

sSrin'^S^cS. °" """^^ ^ 

o^HoTfSu''?^ V ^"^^^ community's incretcing rec- 
on^^* """^^ P'^o^de care for their own pax- 

to S,M«r^rTJ^%^°P^, ^^^^ consistent assist^ce 

^^ta «nH^Mw ^m"*^ ^F^^ who care for their older par- 

ents and older family members. Information programs, community 
care programs, respite care and similar benefits^rVcritTcS t^ tS 
helpmg care-givers cope with their dual careers, 
slow m^f°r i^i^tive, .however, employers have been rather 
Dr T °^ * ''"^''S °f care-givers, and that is job 

protection for those who must leave the work force temporarily 

rJ^J^^^'^K^^^F^'^ Medical LeaVe Act now 

£f°"^^ this committee. I urge you not only to support thk 
biU, but to expand it to aUow leave for all famUy membereVincliS 
Tilf^' J"«* P^e"'^ children. Only in this way wSl it 
f ^^"y ^"^y the multiple SJriid 
S for^ especially the older womSi, in today's 

r.^!/tT^^ ^^"^ A^ ^ but one of many reforms 

S,t:?r&TtS^sSy"Ll:^^^^^ care-givers^ot only 

Ea^ty'^Ai^^^S' are contained in the Economic 

i^uity Act, such as mcreased dependent care tax credits, would 
give economic value to the work of care-givers. 

initSivS^^AiHTf? ^"""^ '"PP*"^ °" *hese and related 

initiatives. And I thank you so very much for this opportunity to 
speak to you on this critical issue and to give yoa a£ oveS of 
the position of my organization. Thank you very muc^ overview ot 
[Prepared statement of George Engelter follows:] 
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Prbpared Statement of George Enoelter, AARP Board of Directors* American 
Association of Retired Persons 

mr. chazhman and members of the subcommittee: 

THANK YOU FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS Wllfl YOU THE ISSUE 

of ELDER CARE AND FAMILY CAREGIVERS. THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

RETIRED PERSONS, THE NATION'S LARGEST MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATION OF 

OLDER AMERICANS WITH MORE THAN 26 MILLION MEMBERS ABOVE AGE SO 

AND ABOVE, HAS A VERY GREAT INTEREST IN THIS ISSUE FROM A NUMBER 

OF PERSPECTIVES: NOT ONLY ARE OUR MEMBERS RECEIVERS OF FAMILY 

CARE, BUT, OVERWHELMINGLY, THEY ARE ALSO THE PROVIDERS OF CARE, 

ESPECIALLY FOR OLDER FAMILY MEMBERS. 

AMERICANS ARE NOW LIVING LONGER THAN EVER BEFORE. THE 85- 
iLUS POPULATION IS THE NATION'S FASTEST GROWING AGE GROUP, AND 
78% OF THEM STILL LIVE IN THEIR OWN HOME OR WITH RELATIVES. 
OLDER PEOPLE TURN MOST JF^tEQUENTLY TO THEIR SPOUSES OR ADULT 
CHILDREN WHEN THEY NEED HELP. IN 1985, NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 
ESTIMATED THAT UP TO FIVE MILLION AMERICANS PROVIDE CARE TO A 

1 
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PARENT IN SOME WAY ON ANY GIVEN DAY. 

CONTRARY *tO EXPECTATIONS, FAMILY CARE FOR THE FRAIL ELDERLY 
HAS BECOME MORE AND MORE COMMON, FOR A NUMBER OF REASONS, ONE, OF* 
COURSE, IS THAT MEDICARE COMPELS THE RELEASE OF PEOPLE FROM 
HOSPITALS EARLIER THAN WAS PREVIOUSLY THE CASE. ANOTHER IS THE 
LACK OF ANY CONSISTENT INSURANCE MECHANISM TO PAY FOR LONG-TERM 
ELDER CARE.^ MEDICAID IS, FOR MANY" ]?EOPLE, UNAVAILABLE OR AN 
UNACCEPTABLE CHOICE. FINALLY, MANY CAREGIVERS AND CARE-RECEIVERS 
SIMPLY FEEL THAT FAMILY CARE IS THE BEST CARE OF ALL, CAREGIVING 
IS A BURDEN OF LOVE. 

CAREGIVING IS A FAMILY ISSUE, BUT THE CAREGIVER FOR ALL 
FAMILY MEMBERS IS USUALLY A WOMAN - AND SHE IS USUALLY A MIDLIFE 
OR OLDER WOMAN. OF THE 2.2 MILLION AMERICANS PROVIDING CARE FOR 
THE FRAIL ELDERLY IN 1982, MORE THAN 70% WERE WOMEN. THEIR 
AVERAGE AGE WAS 57. AND, MORE AND MORE FREQUENTLY, THESE 
CAREGTVET ALSO WORK OUTSIDE THE HOME. 

IT IS UNDISPUTED THAT CAREGIVING HAS MANY, MANY REWARDS. IT 
ALSO EXTRACTS MANY COSTS - PHYSICAL, EMOTIONAL AND FINANCIAL. 
INDEED, ONE-THIRD OF ELDER CAREGIVERS RATED IHEIR OWN HEALTH AS 
ONLY FAIR OR POOR. CAREGIVING IS A HIGHLY STRESSFUL OCCUPATION, 
PARTICULARLY FOR THOSE WOMEN WHO ALSO ARE EMPLOYED OUTSIDE THE 
HOME. STATISTICS CAN'T REALLY DESCRIBE THE PRICE PAID BY THOSE 
PROVIDING CARE, BUT NONETHELESS I'D LIKE TO GIVE YOU A FEW. 
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PARTICULARLY OK THE ECONOMIC ISSUES, 

AS I NOTED ABOVE, MIDLIFE AND OLDER WOMEN WORK OUTSIDE THE 
HOME IN VERY LARGE NUMBERS. 

- MORE THAN HALF OF AARP'S SEVEN MILLION WORKING MEMBERS 
ARE WOMEN. 

- 62% OF 'iOMEN AGED 45-54 WORK - A PERCENTAGE HIGHER THAN 
THAT FOR WORKING WOMEN OF ALL AGES. 42% OF WOMEN AGED 55 
65 WORK. 

THESE PERCENTAGEiS DROP SIGNIFICANTLY FOR WOMEN WHO CARE FOR OLDEJ 
PARENTS, WHOSE LOWER LABOR F^RCE PARTICIPATION IS REFLECTED IN 
LOWER INCOMES. IN 1982, A THIRD OF THESE CAREGIVERS WERE POOR 01 
NEAR-POOR. 

NONETHELESS, MANY CAREGIVERS DO HOLD JOBS OUTSIDE THE HOME • 
44% OF CAREGIVING DAUGHTERS IN 1982. BUT CAREGIVING CAN BE A 
SECOND FULL-TIME JOB, AS THE RECENT TRAVELER'S CORPORATION STUDY 
FOUND. OFTEN, IT IS TOO DEMANDING - AN ASTONISHINGLY HIGH 11% OS 
MIDLIFE AND OLDER WORKING WC»!EN HAD TO LEAVE THEIR JOBS IN IS 8 5 
TO CARE FOR AN OLDER FAMILY MEMBER. 

WORKING CAREGIVERS STRUGGLE TO ACCOMMODATE THEIR TWO JOBS AT 
THE LEAST EXPENSE TO THEIR EMPLOYER. UNPAID LEAVE IS TAKEN ONLY 
IN EXCEPTIONAL CIRCUMSTANCES AND IS, OF MINIMUM DURATION - 

- IN 1985, FEWER THAN 20% OF WORKING CAREGIVERS FOR OLDER 
PERSONS TOOK ANY UNPAID LEAVE WHATSOEVER. SUCH LEAVE WAS 
ALMOST ALWAYS OF LESS THAN FIVE DAYS DURATION, 

TIME OUT OF THE WORKFORCE TO CARE FOR ANY FAMILY MEMBER - 
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SOMETHING WOMEN DO THROUGHOUT THEIR WORK LIVES - IS A MAJOR 



Ora)ER WOMEN, FREQUENT JOB tOSS, THE LACK OF JOB PROTECTION FOR 
THOSE TAKING TEMPORARY LEAVE, AND LOW WAGES HAVE doMBINED TO 
SEVERELY LIMIT THE AMOUNT OF WORK-RELATED RETIREMENT INCOME 
EARNED BY WOMEN, 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PENSION INCOME IS A FUNCTION OF TIME IN A 
JOB AS WELL AS WAGES. BUT - 

- ONLY 20% OF WOMEN OVER €5 RECEIVE PRIVATE OR PUBLIC 
PENSION BENEFITS, COMPARED TO 42% OF MEN. 

- OF THE VERY SMALL NUMBER OF WOMEN (12%) RECEIVING PRIVATE 
PENSIONS, THE AVERAGE MONTHLY CHECK FOR AN OLDER WOMAN IS 
HALF ($221) OF THAT FOR AN OLDER MAN ($441). 

SOCIAL SECURITY INCOME IS SIMILAFXY LOWER FOR THOSE WHO 
ENCOUNTER JOB LOSS, LONGER PERIODS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGE AND 
SEX DISCRIMINATION WHEN LOOKING FOR JOBS - EVENTS ^.JVT OFTEN 
AFFECT CAREGIVERS. 

AS A GENERAL HATTER, SINGLE OLDER WOMEN AVERAGE LESS THAN 
TWO-THIRDS THE ANNUAL RETIREMENT INCOME OF SINGLE OLDER MEN - 
$6300 COMPARED TO $11,000 IN 1985. I'D LIKE YOU TO NOTE THAT THE 
POVERTY LINE IN 1985 FOR A SINGLE ADULT WAS ABOUT $5300. THESE 
FIGURES EXPLAIN WHY 75% OF OLDER PEOPLE LIVING IN POVERTY? TODAY 
ARE WOMEN. 

AARP IS ONE OF MANY GROUPS THAT HAS BEEN WORKING ON THIS 
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ISSUE FR<»J A VARIEXy OF PERSPECTIVES • WE HAVE PUBLISHED A 
VARIETY OF RESOURCE BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS FOR CAREGIVERS; WORK WITH 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS AND EOT.LOYERS TO DEVELOP WORKSHOPS AND 
RELATED CAREGIVER PROGRAMS; AND ARE DEVELOPING TRAINING PROGRAMS 
AND INFORMATION ON HC»1E NURSING SKILLS AND SHORT-TERM RESPITE 
CARE. 

WE ARE ENCOURAGED BY THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY'S INCREASING 
RECOGNITION THAT THEIR EMPLOYEES MUST PROVIDE CARE FOR THEIR OWN 
PARENTS AND SPOUSES. WE HOPE THIS LEADS TO SUBSTANTIVE AND 
CONSISTENT ASSISTANCE TO THE LARGE NUMBER OF WORKING PEOPLE WHO 
CARE FOR THEIR OLDER PARENTS AND OTHER FAMILY MEMBERS. 
INFORMATION PROGRAMS, caMMUNITY CARE PROGRAMS, RESPITE CARE AND 
SIMILAR BENEFITS ARE CRITICAL TO HELPING CAREGIVERS COPE WITH 
THEIR DUAL CAREERS. 

ON THEIR OWN INITIATIVE, HOWF^ER, EMPLOYERS HAVE BEEN SLOW 
TO MEET ONE OF THE MOST CRITICAL NEEDS OF CAREGIVERS - JOB 
PROTECTION FOR THOSE WHO MUST LEAVE THE WORKFORCE TEMPORARILY. 
AARP STRONGLY SUPPORTS THE FAMILY AND MEDICAL LEAVE ACT (H.R. 
925) NOW MOVING THROUGH THIS COMMITTEE. I URGE YOU NOT ONLY TO 
SUPPORT THIS BILL BUT TO EXPAITO IT TO ALLOW LEAVE FOR ALL FAMILY 
MEMBERS, INCLUDING SPOUSES, NOT JUST PAINTS AND CHILDREN. ONLY 
IN THIS WAY WILL IT REFLECT THE REALITY OF FAMILY LIFE TODAY AND 
THE MULTIPLE ROLE. AND RESPONSIBILITIES WOMEN, ESPECIALLY OLDER 
WOMEN, IN TODAY'S WORKFORCE. 

5 
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' THE. FAMILY AND MEDICAL LEAVE ACT IS BUT ONE OF MANY REFORMS 

' NEEDED TO RECOGNIZE THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF FAMILY CAREGIVERS NOT 

ONLY TO THEIR FAMILIES JUT TO SOCIETY IN GENERAL. OTHER REFORMS^ 
f , SOME OF WHICH ARE CONTAINED IN THE ECONOMIC EQUITY ACT, SUCH AS 

INCREASED DEPENDANT CARE TAX CREDITS, WOULD GIVE ECONCa_ " VALUE 
i TO THE WORK OF CAREGIVERS, I ENCOURAGE YOu TO WORK ON THESE AND 

\ RELATED INITIATIVES AND THANK YOU FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SPEAK 

WITH YOU ON THIS CRITICAL ISSUE. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Geoige. You see how I got 
around that name? 

This is an appropriate time for the Chair to announce that there 
will Be a, 10; minute recess for the members to go to the floor and 
vote. And we will return. Please bear with us. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. MARTmEZ. We are going to reconvene, and any of the mem- 
bers, t^t join us can pick up where we are when they come in. 
Next, we will go to Ms. Pearce. Would you like to begin? 

STATEMENT OF DIANA PEARCE, DIRECTOR, WOMEN AND 
POVERTY PROJECT 

Ms. Pearce. I would like to thank the Chair and members of the 
Economic Opportunities Subcomriiittee for this opportunity to ad- 
dress you concerning problems faced by employed women, especial- 
ly low income women. 

One of the dilemmas faced by many employed women is making 
the choice between working full-time and part-time. While there is 
much rhetoric about, how the job market has restructured itself to 
me^t the needs for flexibility of working women, particularly 
women who are mothers of small children, *very woman knows 
that choosing the flexible, part-time option m* jns taking a job that 
is not considered a real job by her employe-j or even by herself. 
Only full-time workers are considered real workers in this econo- 
my. And only full-time jobs are considered real jobs. 

I would like today to talk to you about this problem of the many 
women who iare marginal workers, parfc-time or temporary, first by 
describing part-time work and some of its character, then discuss- 
ing two key issues in this area. 

First, the assertion that many women, especially mothers who 
want part-time work and are voluntary part-time workers, there- 
fbre, it is not a problem. And secondly, the issue where their fringe 
benefits are really important since many people have access to 
other sources of fringe benefits. And then I will end with some 
ideas about how to deal with some of the issues. 

Part-time/temporary work is a fast growing, but invisible ghetto 
experienced by more and more women workers. Many of these 
workers, because they work out of site as night-time office cleaners, 
urban transit drivers, cafeteria cooks, and hospital laundry work- 
ers, are doubly invisible. But even those who are seen by the public 
inhabit an invisible occupational ghetto. We are all familiar with 
the pink collar ghetto and the secretarial pool which are visible ex- 
amples of the confinement of women workers to jobs with relative- 
ly little economic opportimitjr. But when we enter a retail store, 
eat at a restaiurant or do business over the telephone, there is no 
way of knowing who is fiill-time and who is part-time. Yet, the in- 
visible ghetto of part-time is equally as restricting on the economic 
opportunity of its inhabitants as the traditional occupational ghet- 
toes that we have become acquainted with through the struggle 
over pay equity. 

Part-time work is a working women's issue because two-thirds of 
part-time workers are women. Twice the proportion of employed 
women as compared to men, over a quarter compared to 12 percent 
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of men, work at partrtime schedules. Moreover, these proportions 
are likely to increase. Other groups which have traditiondly 



agers and older, near-reurement men, are decreasing in numbers 
in the labor force while women are projected to be two-thirds of all 
new workers by 19?5: 

When combined with temporary or seasonal work, we find that 
only 48 percent of employed women work full-time, vear-round; 
that is, at least 50 ta^52 weeks per year. Thus, the problems associ- 
ated with the maiginal status of the part-time/temporary worker 
are of direct concem to the-nttcgority of women r/orkers. 

r would' like to add, by the way, that almost all the figures that 
we use on pay differential,, like the 59 cents or 64 cents on the 
dollar, the occupational s^^ation of women workers, are all cal- 
culated on full-time, year-round workers, which is two-thirds of 
men but only 48 percent of women. And it is very misleading and 
excludes fix)m our purview the situation of the magority of women 
workers. 

Part-time jobs are often temporary and/or. seasonal as well. Only 
about a third of women part-tune workers worked all year. And 40 
percent work less than half the year. So, when I say part-time, in a 
sense it is a shorthand for the marginal woman worker. It is also 
temporary. 

Part-time jobs are poorly paid. Part-time jobs tend to be lower 
waged while 5 percent of all jobs pay the minimum wage or less, 
over a quarter of part-time jote are TniTiimiim wage jobs. 

Part-time jobs rarely have fringe benefits. About 84 percent of 
part-time jobs provide no health coverage because of their low pay, 
shorter hours and their temporary nature, leave the worker un- 
qualified for imemployment insurance. Few provide sick leave, paid 
holidays, pension or retirement funds, et cetera. 

Part-time jobs are rarely an avenue to full-time work. Employers 
do not value work experience gained as a part-time worker. And 
even when part-time employees seek to move into full-time status 
in the same job, they are often treated as outside applicants and 
time put in as a part-time employee is not coimted toward 
seniority. 

Moreover, opportunities to move into full-time employment are 
decreasing as employers simply eliminate all full-time positions or 
forbid, as with temporary office workers, the worker or the employ- 
er from converting a person from part-time/temporary to full-time/ 
permanent status. 

Part-time jobs are concentrated at the lower end of the occupa- 
tional hierarchy. And this is I think somewhat different than our 
impression from reading what I call the Sunday supplement soci- 
ologv. Women professionals, such as doctors and lav^era over- 
whelmingly work full-time. In contrast, three-fourths of part-time 
jobs held by women are found in the service, sales and clerical sec- 
tors. Over half of ser/ice and sales jobs held by women are part- 
time. Even among clerical jobs, one-fourth of those held by women 
are part-time. 

Part-time jobs are impoverishing. Of women heads of households 
who do not work at all, 57 percent are poor. Working part-time 
only reduces this poverty rate to 47 percent. But full-tune work for 
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women reduces this poverty rate to 15 percent. So, there is a huge 
difference between full. and part-time work. So, going to work is not 
the solutions in this society because of all the wage rates and other 
proj)lenis. 

Parirtime jobs are expanding. Since 1968 part-time iote have 
grown faster than full-time. In part this is a chicken and ^g phe- 
nomenon. The fastest grpwing^sectors, services, transportation, in- 
formation, et cetera, are precisely the sectors which are heavily 
part-time; in their job structure. Thm the third fastest growing in- 
dustry is that of tempoiBry.help. 

But it is more than just a consequence of the expansion of the 
service sector. Many primary sector employers are converting full- 
time jobs to part-tune. For example. Best Products order takers 
were 60 percent part-time in 1983, but 75 part-tinae by last year. 
Even the Federal Government has expanded its part-time/tempo- 
rary work force. There are now over 300,000 Federal workers who 
can work up to four years without benefits, sick leave or any accru- 
ing of seniority. 

The percentage of workers on part-time schedules has expanded 
relatively slowly, from 15 percent in 1954 to about 20 to 22 percent 
today. But several indicators suggest this will accelerate in the 
future. 

First of all, part-time employment generally expands during re- 
cessions and contracts with recovery. The mid-1980s showed no 
such pattern. In other words, it did not decrease again after the re- 
cession. Thus, in 1985 of .3 million new jobs, one-third were part- 
time, and most of those were taken by women. 

Second, the axpansion of the service sector which has accoimted 
for much of the expansion of part-time employment in the past i3 
projected to continue to expand in numbers and in terms of its pro- 
portion of employment. 

But is it a problem? I want to talk abouv two issues that people 
usually bring up when they are talking about part-time employ- 
ment. 

First, one frequently hears that the preponderance of women 
among ^art-time workers and part-time schedules among employed 
^omen is not a problem because most part-time workers are volun- 
taQT— women workers are volimtary. 

There are three major problems with this assertion. First, the 
term voluntary no longer adequately describes the kind of choices 
made. The way the data is collected, voluntary includes not only 
those who actively choose between part-time and full-time, but also 
those who "choose" part-time jobs when there is no full-time 
option; that is, because they knowingly chose a part-time job, that 
choice is considered voluntary. Put another wa^, the only time 
part-time employment is considered involuntary is when the em- 
plovee has his hours reduced involuntarily by the employer. 

Because of the expansion of part-time employment, for many 
workers, especially new and reentering workers, the choice is not 
between full and part-time, but between part-time and no time — 
that is, no job. In this situation, it is misleading to label such a 
choice as voluntary, but we continue to do so. 

Further evidence of the problematic meaning of voluntary is 
found in increasing numbers of women who are moonlighting, who 
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are holding more than one job. It now includes almost 2 million 
women. 

The second problem with the assertion that part-time work 
amou^ women is not an issue because it is large^ volimtary, is 
that this ignores the context in which such choices are made. The 
assumption often stated explicitly is that employed because volun- 
tarily choose part-time because it meets their need for flexibility to 
fulfill their domestic obligations, particulary care of dependents. 
Such an imderstandihg ignores the fact there is a critical shortage 
of child care' that severely constrains such free choice. Thus, 35 per- 
cent of women working part-time would work more hours if ade- 
quate child care were available. Is it a voluntary choice when a 
woman chooses part-time work with adequate or no need for de- 
pendent care over full-time work vnth inadequate or no dependent 
care? 

And I think the remarks of Helen Blank are quite appropriate 
here. There is a tremendous need for child care that constrains 
women's choices in the labor market. 

As it now stands, the advantages of part-time employment's flexi- 
bility accrue to the employer in lower wage costs while the costs 
accrue to the women worker in limited opportunities for better 
wages, advancement, training, et cetera. 

This does not mean that no women worker is really voluntarily 
choosing part-time over full-time work, but rather that until there 
is adequate child and dependent care available so that choices are 
truly voluntary, we will not really know what the real level of vol- 
untary, part-time employment is. Until the voluntary/involuntary 
distinction among part-time workers must be rejected not only as 
false, but misleading in our attempts to understand the problems of 
working women. 

Third and finally, even if one does accept the voluntary/involun- 
tary distinction, it is clear that more and more part-time workers 
are defining themselves as involimtary. 

And voluntary part-time employment grew only 6.5 percent, 
while involuntary part-time employment grew 60 percent over the 
last six years. Secondly, the fringes issues. Few would disagree that 
part-time employees generally have few, if any, of the fringe bene- 
fits. But is often asserted that it is not a serious problem for it is 
maintained that many part-time workers have access to health in- 
surance through spouses or other relatives. 

First, there are substantial numbers of part-time workers who do 
not have access to benefits through others. Tlius, while 42 percent 
do have health coverage through a spouse or other relative, 42 per- 
cent of part-time workers have no access to health coverage. 

Second, many soiled fringe benefits cannot be gotten second- 
hand. Thus, the lack of sick leave and paid holidays, the non-quali- 
fication for unemployment insurance, tne non-vesting in a pension, 
are all fringe benefits whose lack has direct and non-replaceable 
economic costs for the non-covered part-time worker. 

It should be noted that these economic costs should be reckoned 
not in dollars and cents, but rather in economic security. Part-time 
workers and their families experience real economic insecurity as a 
consequence of the lack of fringe benefits. 
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Ultimately, the lack of fringe benefits and the resulting economic 
insecuritrv becomes a societal problem. When part-time workers 

f)lay the health roulette because they lack health insurance and 
ose, society must pick up the tab in the form of charity health care 
or/Medicaid. When; the iieed for sick leave or child care or health 
care foixes a paiirtime .worker who is also a parent to leave em- 
ployment and seek welfare and Medicaid, society must pay. When 
a part-time/ worker who has accrued little semority, no training 
and Ipw wages reaches middle age and becomes a displaced home- 
maker, society must pay. When a part-time worker oecomes dis- 
abled or reaches retirement* age with little or no pension or insur- 
ance and inadequate Social Security^ society must pay. 

Towards some solutions. As suggested by the discussion of fringe 
benefits above, the problem of part-time employment is more than 
one of lower wages. Rather, the invisible ghetto of part-time/tem- 
porary work, overwhelmingly women and disproportionately mi- 
nority, is creating an underclass of workers ana their families who 
suffer from lov7 mcome and severe economic insecurity. 

The inequality in both resources and security, between the in- 
habitants of tms invisible ghetto and full-time workers, shows 
every indicf^tion of increasing xmless something is done. 

Three areias where the problems of part-time employment could 
be addressed by public policy are— the firat area to he addressed is 
the unequal wages, of full and part-time workers. Full and part- 
time workers should be paid equal wages for equal work, including 
pro-rated fringe benefits, seniority credits, access to training, et 
cetera. Part-time work should simply refer to hours, not to a whole 
set of wage rates, benefits and economic opportunities that contrib- 
uted to the widening inequality between full-time and part-time 
workers. 

The second area is more difficult but crucial. And that is we 
must find the means for employers to share the costs of fringe ben- 
efits, such as health insurance, among all employed members of a 
family. This should include as well non-custodial parents. We have 
made important strides towards shsudng cash resources after di- 
vorce through child support enforcement. We must now begin to 
think about the economic security resources which may not be 
equally distributed between the mother and father, but which are 
crucial to the children's future health, education, et cetera. 

The third area involves developing societal measures to more 
adequately equalize access of all employed persons to economic se- 
curity resources. This sti-ategy would be analogous to auto insur- 
ance. States have decided it is not in societ^s interest to have some 
individuals drive around without insurance for the cost is borne 
both unfairly by random victims and societally in terms of charity 
health care. Some workers have employers who do not provide any 
employees fringe benefits so that tne first measure, tne prorated 
benefits, would not reach them. And some also have no access 
through a spouse or ex-spouse to such resources. Measures in this 
area to cover these people might include employer or employee 
buy-in to Medicaid or subsidized HMO membersnips, portable or 

Eartial pensions, earnings sharing Social Security, broadened eligi- 
ility for unemployment insurance, et cetera. 
Thank you. 
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Prkparxd Stawmint of Diana M, Pkaecb, DnuccroB, Women and Povkety Pwmbct 

- Z would to thank th« Chair and K«mb«rs the Economic 

Oooortunitivs Subcomiaitt«« for this opportunity to addrass you 
concern tng problams facad by amPloyad wam«n< •sPscialXy 
low~incom« woman* Part-tima/tamoorary work is a fast^rowing^ 
but Invisible ghat to SKPariancad by mora and mora woman workars* 
lianv of thasa workers* bacausa thay work *out of sight' as 
nighttlma offica cXaanars* urban transit drivars. cafataria 
cooks and hospital laundry workars. ara doubly invisibla* But 
avan thosa who aro 'saan* by che Public inhabit an invislbla 
occupational ghatto* Wa ara all fainiliar with tha pink collar 
gh«tto« and tha secretarial Pool « which are visible OKainoles of 
the confinement of women workers to jobs with relatively little 
economic opportunity. But when we enter a retail store* eat at 
a restaurant, or do business over tha telephone* there is no way 
of knowing who is full-txme and who is part-time* vet the 
invisible ghettc of part-time is eaually as restricting on the 
economic onoortunitv of its inhabitants as the tr-^ditlonal 
occupational ghattoes* 

Part-tim::> work is a working women's issue because 
two-thirds of Part-time workers are women* Twice thn Proportion 
of employed women aft compared to men - over a Quarter contoared 
to 12'/. - work at Part-time schedules* Horeovor* these 
proportions are likely to increases other groups which have 
traditionally worked disproportionately on part-time schedules* 

'='aarce/ Jul V 198"' 2 "The Invisible Ghattc" 
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THE FAMILV AND MEDICAL LEAVE ACT IS BUT ONE OF MANY REFORMS 
NEEDED TO RECOGNIZE THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF FAMILY CAREGIVERS NOT 
ONLY TO THEIR FAMILIES BUT TO SOCIETY IN GENERAL, OTHER REFORMS, 
SOME OF WHICH ARE CONTAINED IN THE ECONOMIC EQUITY ACT, SUCH AS 
^'?CREASED DEPENDANT CARE TAX CREDITS, WOULD GIVE ECONOMIC VALUE 
TO THE WORK OF CAREGIVERS, I ENCOURAGE YOU TO WORK ON THESE AND 
RELATED INITIATIVES AND THANK YOU FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SPEAK 
WITH YOU ON THIS CRITICAL ISSUE, 

namvly tw#nag«rs and older, n««Lr~r«tir«mont, m»n« «r» decreasing 
in number* in the labor force, while women ar»> Projected to oe 
two-thirde of all new workers by 1995, When combined with 
temporary/seasonal/ work, we find that only 48X of employed 
women work full-time, year-round (i .e. , at least 50-32 weeks oer 
year*) Thus the problems associated with the marginal status of 
the Part-time/ temporary worker are of direct concern to the 
majority of women workerc. 



X* Part-time jobsi what they are and are not 

Onlv about one-third of women Part-time workers worked nil year, 
and 40/C worked loss than half the year* 

^SCi^rUlDS.Jfi&S.SCS.BSSiriY-BdiSti. Whether it is ds^fined as 
20. 30. or 35 hours Per week, part-time workers are freouently 
paid less than those doing the same work who have full-tin.e 
schedules, with estimates ranging from ZBX to 75% of eouivalent 
full-time workers' wages. Moreover, part-time jobs tend to ae 
lower waged: while 53C of all jobs pay the minimum wage or le^s, 
over one-fourth of part-time jobs are mininjum wage or less. 

eSC£=Si.GSa-iBfeS-CSCaLY«baYS-f.CiQaS-h8Qfffi.l;2i. About 84% of 
Part-time jobs provide no health coverage* tianv " because of 
their low Pay, shorter hours and/or temporary nature - leave the 
worker unoualified for unemployment insurance. Few Provide sick 
1 »ave, paid holidays, pension or retirement funds, etc. 
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Etnalovmru do^not valu* work «xo*ri«nc* gainad as a part-txffl« 
Horksr, and mvmn wh*n oart-tim« •molovves s««k to nova into 
full-tima status in th« .same job« thmy aro of tsn traatod as 
'outsid*' applicants, and time put in as a part-tims «mployse is 
not countsd towards saniority, Morvovitr, opoor^tunitios to move 
into full-time employment are der easing, as employers siraply 
•liein«te all fullH:i»» positions, or forbid - as with temoorary 
office workers - the worKer (or the emolovar) from converting a 
person from part-time/temporary to full-time/Permanent. 

OCCUQd^ifiQdl.biStTdCCdyx women Professionals, such as doctors 
and lawyers, overwhelmingly wor(i full-time. It. contrast, 
three-fourths of the part-time jobs held by wonen aro found in 
the service, sales and clerical sectors. Over half of the 
service and sales jobs hold by women are Part-time; even among 
clerical jobs, one-fourth of those held by women are Part-time. 

£aCtr&L(S9-i8ba.£C5.im^vfiCleblQajL of women heads of 
household who flo not work at all. Z7X are poor. Working 
part-time only reduces tf*ia ocver ty rate to but full-time 

worl for wcmen maintaining houioholds alone reduces the poverty 
rt^ZQ for thit> grcuc to only isx. 

BfirlJrilffff-^&t15-«CS„tf»Q^diDSx.. Since 1968, part-time jobs 
have grown fastw .nan fyrll-time. In oart, this is a chicken 
and agg ph^Miomet^ont th? fastest grauin^ so-ztors - si*rv.cafi> 
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transportation, information, ate** arfi pracisalv tha aoctora 
which ara haavllv oart-tima in thalr job structura. Thus th<* 
third faatast growing/ induatrv is that of "tamoorarv halo.* 
But it is f»or« than just tha consaauenca of the axoansion of 
tha sarvica ^awx.ori many primary sac tor amolovars ara converting 
full'-tlma jobs to part-tima) for axample. Bast Products' ordar 
takars wara 60X part-tima in 1983, but 7S% part-time by last 
ymwjT* Evan tha federal government has expanded its 
par t-"ti ma/temporary workforcoi there are now over 300.000 
federal workers who can work up to four years without benefits* 
sick leave, or any accruing of seniority. 

The percentage of workers on part-time schedules has 
expanded relatively slcwly, from IS*>C in 19S4 to about 20 to 
today* But several indicators suggest that this will accelerate 
in tha future. First, while part-time employment generally 
expands during recessions, and contracts with recovery, the 
aid-eighties show no such pattern. Thus, in 198S, of three 
nillion new jobs, one-third were part-time. Second, tie 
expansion of the service sector, which has accounted for much of 
the expansion of part-time employment in the past, is projected 
to continue to expand in numbers, and in terms of its proportion 
of employment. 
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ZZ« Buc is it A Problvm? Thm 'voluntary" ls»u» and th« 

*frlng«s** Ismuw 

!• The "volXintary** Issus 

Qnm frvQuvntly hears th»t th« prsgondoranco of woman among 
part-tlflMfr Morksra, an:2 part^tlmo schedulos among emolovod nomon 
im not A problvm bocaus« mo«t part-tlms woovn worksrs ar« 
voluntary* Thar* ar« three oajor problem* with thl« assertion* 
First, the term 'voluntary' no longer adequately describes 
the kind of choice niade* The way the data is collected, 
voluntary includes not only those nho actively choose between 
part-time and full-tif>e« but also those who 'choose' part-time 
jobs when there is no full-time options that is, because they 
knowingly chose a part-time job, that choice is considered 
'voluntary*' Put another way, the only time part-time 
employment is considered involuntary is when the r^ploveo is 
1 )al:taablvehuslieo^iriigl{afcifflbiBiarNorbr Si^ QhshtiadhtodsMber'hhouhours 
reduced involuntarily by the employer* 

Because of the expansion of part-time employment, for many 
workers, especially new and reentering workers, the choice is 
not between full and part-time, but between part-time and 
no-time, i.e., no job. In this situation, it is misleading to 
label such choices voluntary- 
Further evidence? of the problematic meaning of voluntary i 
found In the Increasing numbers of women who are "moonlighting, 
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Hho arm holding mora than an» job. In juat ons dscAda* 
from 1970 to 1980« th« proportion of **moonl ightorn" doubXod froa 
16X to and now vncomPassas 1.9 million wom«n. 

Th» s9cond problem with th» a»mc»rtion that Part-tim» work 
among woman is not an isvuo becautfa it is largsly voluntary, is 
that thi« ignores th« CCQS12?1S1 in which such choicos ar« made. 
Th« assunption* oftan statad ttxplicitly, is that amPloyvd wonan 
voluntarily chooss Part-tims work bvcauvo it maerts thsir **nasd* 
for flsxibllity to fulfill thsir domestic obligations, 
particularly th« cara of daoandants. Such an undarstanding 
ignores tha fact that thara is a critical shortage of child cara 
that sevarely constrains froe choicei thus 35% of woman working 
part-tima would work more hours, if adoQuata child care were 
available. Is it a 'voluntary' choice whan a woman chooses 
part-time work with adeQuato (or no need for) dependent care 
over full-time work with inadeauate or no dependent care? 

As it now stands, the advantages of part-time employment's 
'flexibility' accrue to the employer (i.e.. In lower wage costs), 
while the costs accrue to the women worker (i.e. « in limitad 
opportunities for better wages* advancement* etc.) This does not 
mean that no women worker is really voluntarily choosing 
part-time over full-ti;ao work, but rather that until there is 
adequate child and dependent care available* so that choices are 
truly voluntary, we will not really know what the real level of 
voluntary part-tim*» employment is. Until then, the 
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valuntATv/involuntary dl«1 <ctlon among part-tlm» Morkars iau«t 
bm rm^mctrnd «m not only but oimlsadlng in our Att«mDi;m to 

undvratand th« problvfim of working women. 

Third and -final Ivt wvn if oner is to accept the 
voluntary/invoXuntarv dimtinction, it im clear that more and 
•ore part-tim*» workers are defining theaselves as involuntary* 
Between 1979 and 1983, voluntary part-time employment grew 6.2X9 
while Involuntary part-*time employment grew 60%. 
2. The Fringes Issue 

Few would disagree that part-time employees generally have 
few, if any, of the fringe benefits associated with full-time 
•moloyment. But it is often asserted that this is not a serious 
problem* for it is maintained that many part-time workers have 
access to health insurance* for example through their spouses* 
parents, etc. 

First, there are substantial numbers of part-time workers 
who do not have access to benefits through others. Thus while 
42X do have health coverage through a spouse or other relative. 
42X of part-time workers have QQ access to health coverage. 

Second, many so-called fringe benefits cannot be gotten 
secondhand* Thus« the l^LCk of mick leave and paid holidays, tne 
non-Qual 1 f icatton for un^m; .loy.nent Insurance, the non-vesting m 
a pension, are all fringe benefits whose lack has direct, and 
non-reolaceable economic costs for the non-covered part-ti^e 
worker. It ehould be noted that these *'«C3nomic costs*' should 
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b» rackaned* not in dollars and cents* but rather in economic 
security* Part-time workers* and their families, experience 
»'eal economic insecurity as a consequence of the lack of fringe 
benefits* 

^ Ultimately, the lack of fringe benefits, and the resulting 
economic insecurity, becomes a societal problem. When Dart-time 
workers play the health roulette because they lack health 
insurance, and lose, society must pick up the tab in the form of 
charity health care or Medicaid* When the need for sick leave 
or child care or riealth care forces a part-time worker who is 
also a parent* tc leave employment and seek welfare and 
Medicaid, society must pay* When a part-time worker, who has 
accrued little seniority, no training, and low wages, reacnes 
middle age and becomes a displaced homemaker, society must pay* 
When a part-time worker becomes disabled, or reaches retirement 
age, with little or no pension or insurance and inadeauate 
Social Security, society must pay* 

III* Towards Some Solutions 

As suggested by the discussion of fringe benefits above* 
the Problem of part-time employment is more than one of lower 
wages. Rather, the invisible ghetto of part-time/temporary 
work, overwhelmingly women and disproportionately minority, is 
creating an underclass of workers and their families who suf-?er 
from low income and severe economic insecurity. The inequality. 
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in botn resourcas and security, between the inhabit«nt»; of tn« 
invisible ghetto and -full-time workers* shows every indication 
of increasing 9 unless sc/oething is done. Three areas where the 
problems of part-time employment ca Id be addressed by public 
policy are as -follows. 

Clearly, the first area to be addressed is the unequal 
wage^ of full and part-time wcrkersi full and part-time workers 
should be paid equal wages for equ^l work, including pro-rated 
fringe benefits, seniority credits, access to training, etc. 
Part-time work should simply refer to hours, not to a whole set 
of wage rates, benefits, and economic opportunities that 
contribute to widening inequality between full-time and part-time 
workers. 

The second area is more difficult, but crucial, and that is 
that we must find the means for employers to share the costs of 
frinrY benefits, such as health insurance, amc .g all employed 
members of a family. This should include, as well, 
non-custodial Parents; we have made impos'tant strides towarr 
sharing cash resources after divorce through child support 
enforcement, we must begin to think about the economic security 
resources which may not be equally distributed between the 
mother and father, but which are crucial to the children's 
future health, education, etc. 

The third area involves developing societal measures to 
more adequately equalize access of all employed persons to 
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•conoilc ««curitv r»»oui-c««. The strategy would b« analogous to 
auto insurance? states have decided it is not in society's 
interest to have soflie individuals drive without insurance, for 
the cost iB borne both unfairly by randoa victims, and 
societally in terms of charity care. Some workers have employers 
»*ho do not provide any employees fringe benefits, so that the 
first measure would not reach them, and some also have no access 
through a spouse or ex^ouse to such resources. Measures in 
this arei might incluc^e employer or employee buy-in to Medicaid, 
or subsidized HMO memberships, portable or Partial pensions, 
earnings sharing in Social Secur-ity, broadened eligibility for 
unemployment, insurance, etc. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Pearce. 
Ms. Moss. 

STATEMENT OF ANNE MOSS, DIRECTOR, WOMEN'S PENSION 
PROJECT, PENSION RIGHTS CENTER 

Ms. Moss. My name is Anne Moss. I am the Director of the 
Women's Pension Project of the Pension Rights Center. The Center 
is a nonprofit group that works for more equitable pension pro- 
grams. 

I want to thank the Chairman and the members of the subcom- 
fnittee for having this hearing on the Economic Equity Act which 
has so many important economic reforms for women. 

I plan to talk briefly about just the private pension reform provi- 
sions. 

We think that an employer sponsored pension is essential when 
a working women retires because typically that is about all she 
will have to live on besides her Social Security. For women retiring 
today, the average Social Security benefit is around $5,000 a year. 
And few retirees have much in the way of retirement savings. But 
the problem is that oiJy sbout 11 percent of women 65 and over 
collect private pensions which average about $2600 a year. 

The main reasons that women have done so poorly under private 
pension plans are that they have been often been excluded from 
pension plans; that plans have had unreasonable vesting require- 
ments, frequently 10 years that women workers cannot meet; pen- 
sion formulas are designed to skew benefits in favor of highly paid 
or long service workers who are typically not women. 

Congress though has recognized how essential pensions are for a 
decent retirement, and they have decided that our tax subsidized 
pension plans must be fair to low and moderate income workers. 
Tax breaks that employers receive for maintaining employee pen- 
sion plans will cost the Treasury about $311 billion in lost revenue 
this year. 

Congress has passed some very far-reaching pension reform legis- 
lation in the past few years, including provisions of such laws as 
the Tax Eq ^ity and Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982, the Retire- 
ment Equity Act, and last year's Tax Reform Act. Altogether these 
and other pension reforms represent a dramatic change in pension 
law that should mean more pensions for millions of working 
women in years to come. But there are still women who will lose 
out. This year's Economic Equity Act will close more of those pen- 
sion loopholes. 

In the pension coverage area, many working women are not 
members of plans even though their employers have plans. That is 
because employers are still allowed to exclude employees by job 
category, for example, such as excluding all secretaries or all 
hourly workers. 

We have heard that some employers in the retail and service m- 
dustries— and especially in the fast food industry— who are deliber- 
ately scheduling employees to work less than 1,000 hours a year, 
which means that it is much easier to exclude tliem Lom the plan. 

The Economic Equity Act comes close to requiring almost 100 
percent pension coverage where an employer already maintains a 
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plan. It would require plans to include virtually every employee 
who IS at least aged 21 and who is within what it called a single 
line of business. It will also require plans to include many more 
part-time workers. 

The Economic Equity Act would also improve vesting require- 
ments. Last years Tax Reform Act wUl require plans to let work- 
ers become vested after 5 years of service rather than 10, which is 
much more reasonable. That starts going into effect in 1989. But 
the new 5 year vesting requirement does not apply to union negoti- 
ated plans to which more than one employer contributes, known as 
multi-employer plans, for example, construction trades' union 
plans. 

If women are able to get nontraditional jobs, then we think they 
ought to have a reasonable chance of collecting a pension. Tlie Eco- 
nomic Equity Act extends 5 year vesting to all private plans. 

The Economic Equity Act also addresses the problem of pension 
mt^ation v?ith Social Security. Integration means that a plan can 
count a portion of a worker's Social Security against her pension. 
LtuB 13 a very widespread priactice that tends to dimmish or wipe 
out completely the pensions of lower paid workers and, therefore, 
nits women workers the hardest. 

We recently heard from a women who worked part-time for 10 
years and was lucky enough to be covered under her plan, and she 
did Irecome vested. But now she has been told that when she gets to 
be b5 m about five or six years, she can expect a pension of . 47 
cents a month. And this is because her plan is integrated. We 
tound It hard to believe that the pension would actually send her a 
letter saymg you 11 get a pension of 47 cents a month, but it was 
obviously a form letter. 

Even if she had worked— we think under the same plan if she 
had been able to work a full career of 35 or 40 years, then she 
would have gotten not much more than that amount. 

Last years Tax Reform Act says that starting with the pension 
that a worker accumulates in 1989 and after, a worker cannot lose 
her entire pension to integration, but only half the pension. This 
was a very important reform, but now I am starting to get letters 
from workers that say half my pension? Why shouldn't I be able to 
collect all of my pension? I earned it after all. 

The Economic Equity Act would gradually eliminate the practice 
of pension mtegration with Social Security. 

The biU would also require— at least it would require govern- 
ment studies of the feasibUity of requiring plans to provide pension 
portabUity which we think would help a lot of women. 

it also would require plans to— a study of requiring plans to pro- 
vide cost-of-livmg increases for retirees. 

Both of these we think would help women. 

We are looking forward to the day when we have a pension 
system that gives women adequate benefits reflecting all their time 
in the work force. And we hope Congress will act quickly to remove 
the remaining inequities. 

TTiank you for giving us a chance to present our views. 

[Prepared statement of Anne Moss follows:] 
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Prepare. Statement op Anne Moss, Director, Women's Pension Project, Pension 

Rights Center 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommitcee, I am Anne 
Moss, Director of the Women's Pension Project of the Pension 
Rights Center. The Center is a nonprofit organization that 
has been working for the past decade to make the nation's 
pension programs fairer and more responsive to the needs of 
workers and retirees. 

I want to thank the Siibcommittee for holdinr a hearing 
focusing on H.R. 2577, the Economic Equity Act, which would 
provide many very significant economic reforms for women. I 
will discuss only the private pension reform provisions 
today. These provisions are also included in H.R. 2613, The 
Pension Reform Act of 1987, introduced by Rep. Barbara 
Kennelly and H.R. 2575, The Nonfull-time Employee Benefits 
Protection Act of 1987, introduced by Rep. Patricia 
Schroeder. 

Why women need pensions . A woman retiring today will 
need much more than her social security benefit, which now 
averages less than $5000 a year. Few retirees have 
significant savings to bolster that amount. According to a 
recent study of social security recipients, half of all 
married individuals have accumulated less than $8000 total 
in financial assets (other than a home); half of all married 
couples have less than $16,000. A worker must have something 
more to supplement her income - this is the role that should 
be played by an employer-sponsor c2d pension. 

Why women don't receive adequate pensions . The problem 
is that only 11% of women 65 and over collect private 
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pensions, compared to 29% of men. And when they do get 
pensions, the benefits average only $2667 a year - men 
receive $4902. There are many reasons why so few women 
collect decent pensions, but three important ones are; 

(1) Women are less likely to be members of pension plans, 

(2) plans frequently have unreasonable length-of -service 
requirements for pension eligibility that women workers 
cannot meet, and 3) pension formulas tend to skew benefits in 
favor of highly-paid or long -service workers who are 
typically not women. 

Recent pension reforms . Fortun^^ ;ly. Congress has 
recognized that pensions are cibsolutely essential to a decent 
retirement, and that tax-subsidized pension plans must be 
fair to low and moderate-income workers. (Employ<;rs receive 
annual tcix deductions for making contributions to pension 
plans, and are not taxed on t-he earnings of pension fund 
investments. These tax breaks will cost the Treasury over 
$37 billion in lost revenue this year.) Although pensions 
were once regarded as a way to ) . ^ard certain favored 
employees, the modern view is that they are deferred wages: 
a worker accepts lower wages while working in exchange for 
getting a penpion at retirement. 

Private pension plans aiw governed by provisions of the 
Employee Retiremer4t Income Security Act of 1974 (ERISA) and 
the Internal Revenue Code. In the last five years, we have 
seen much pension reform on behalf of women workers through 
the enactment of laws that strengthen ERISA and the tax code. 
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o JPhe Tax Equity £ Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982 - 
Provisions of TEFRA require three-year vesting and a 
minimum benefit for employees under plans thht pay 
more than 60% of benefits to the company ovmers and 
other key employees. TEFRA primarily helps women 
vrarking in support-staff jobs in small professional 
offices. 

o The Retirement Equity Act of 1984 ~ The REA requires 
plans to include workers starting at age 21 ra'<:her 
than age 2S, and give credit toward vesting starting 
at ac'i 18 rather than 22. It also makes it easier 
for a woman who takes time off from a job, for family 
responsibilities or other reasons # to preserve the 
credits she has already earned. 

o 5Phe Tax Reform Act of 198o - Provisions of this law 
require plans to include more workers and let most 
workers vest in 5 rather than XO years. It also 
prohibits plans from entirely eliminating a worker's 
pension benefit by "integrating" it with sor. ial 
security. These provisions start going into effect in 
1989. 

o The OmnibuiC Budget Reconciliation Act of 1986 - OBRA 
prohibits plans from excluding workers who start a 
job after age 60 and requires plans to con' * '^ue 
giving pension credits to individuals working past 
age 65. These provisions go into effect in 1988. 

The pension reforms of the REA, the Tax Reform Act, and OBRA 

all originated in provisions of the Economic Equity Act of 

past years. Collectively, theses reforms represent dramatic 

change in pension law that should result in more and better 

pensions for millions of working women tor years to cnme. 

But even these protections leave saps in the law, through 

which many women will still lose out. 
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Th£ ECONOMIC EQUITY ACT OF 1987 
This yearns Economic Equity Act would close more legal 
loopholes by addressing the following problems; 

Coverage . Many women who work for employers who sponsor 
^nsion plans are not included in tho«-^ plans. But even the 
improvements of the Tax Reform Act will rot help everyone. 
Employers will still be able to exclude employees by 
category, such as "all secretaries" or "all casual workers," 
as long as they include enough other workers of different 
salary levels. We have also heard that some employers in the 
retail and service industries are deliberately scheduling 
their employees to work just under 1000 hours a year, since 
all workers vith less than 1000 hours can be immediately 
excluded. 

The Economic Equity Act would require plans to include 
virtually every employee who i^ at least tge 21 and within a 
"single line of business." It will also require plans to 
include part-^tlme workers who customarily work at least 500 
hours a year. 

EliqibilitY for benefits . The Tax Reform Act made a 
tremendous improvement when it required plans to start 
letting workers vest after five years service, rather than 
ten. However, five year-vesting does not apply to union- 
negotiated plans to which more than one employer contributes, 
Icnown as multi-employer plans. Although v*omen are gradually 
obtaining non-traditional jobs, such as in the construction 
trades, they will not be likely to collect pensions if they 
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have to work 10 years. The EEA would extend five-year 
vesting to all private plans. 

Pension integration . For years, pension plans have been 
penni.tted to take into account a worker •s social security 
benefits when figuring her pension benefit. ThJ-s is known as ^ 
pension "integration" with social security. One type of 
pension integration allows employers to subtract part of an 
employee's social security from her pension. However, 
because social security benefits replace a greater proportion 
of earnings for a lower income worke. , taking into account a 
low income worker's social security could reduce or 
com>letely wipe out a worker's pension. Integration has 
always hit women workers harder than men, because women tend 
to dominate the lower-paid positions in the work force. Yet 
these are workers who need pensions most. 

The Tax Reform Act says that a worker must still be left 
with half her pension after integration is applied. However, 
many workers question why they shouldn' t be able to receive 
the entire pension. The EEA would eventually eliminate the 
pxactictt of integration. 

* * * 

The Economic Equity Act also addresses other pension 
issues crucial to working women: 

Pension txsrtability . The typical worker changes jobs 
many times during a career. Assuming that she becomes 
vested, she will still end up with a pension based on wages 
fixed as of the date she leaves the plan. According to one 
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study, a worker who has four jobs, for v:r«n years each, would 
get about half the pensi.on o£ the worker who works 
continuously for forty years on one job. 

Congress should consider the feasibility of providing 
true pension portability by requiring that plans allowing a 
worker with a vested right to a pension at a later retirement 
age, be allowed to request, when leaving the company, that 
the plan transfer the value of the pension benefits to a 
"Portable Pension Plan''' or at least index the worker's 
deferred vested pension until retirement age* The British 
pension system already uses a type of indexing* 

The EEA requires a government study of the feasibility 
of pension portability* 

Cost of living * Inflation has an especially devastating 
impact on retirees* A retiree entitled to a pension is 
likely to receive the same amount for the rest of her life* 
We hear from retirees who tell us they are still getting $65 
or $75 a month, the same pension they were getting a decade 
ago* The problen of mandating cost-of-living increases is a 
complex one* However, it is definitely practicable where a 
plan is wp*l-funded or overfunded* Congress should explore 
the possibility of requiring cost of living increases in 
these situations* The EEA requires a government study of 
ways of establishing a national system of pension 
portability* 

We are looking forward to making greater strides, with 
the Subcommittee's help, toward an equitable system that 
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accurately reflects the time v,omen spend in the work force. 
We hope that Congress will act swiftly to remove the 
remaining inequities that prevent our retired workers from 
receive ig the adequate retirement income they need to enjoy 
their later years in dignity. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our views. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Ms. Moss. 

Several thinp come to mind, and more importantly than any is 
the fact that there needs to be as much emphasis placed on pension 
retorm as any other aspect of problems concerning women. 

One of the things that Ms. Pearce brought up that is of great 
concern to many of us as we consider these problems and situations 
IS part-tmie element. You know, clearly the Department of Labor 
and manv people who handle this problem do not consider part> 
tame work as much different from that defined in your testimony 
Somehow or another they have been lulled into some mistaken im- 
pression that because of the benefits to the employer, more than to 
the employee, part-tmie work does not create any detrimental ef- 
tects on those part-time workers themselves, basically because of 
the misconception that most part>time workers choose to work 
part-time. 

Let me tell vou something. I know an employer in my district 
who wore his bberahsm on his chest like a badge. And yet, how 
liberal thinking was he when he did not have one single employee 
in his busmess that was full-time? He required them to work that 
minimum time to keep them ft-om being full-time employees, and 
tor \yhat reason? No other reason than that he would not have to 
provide the benefits that you normally have to provide by law to a 
full-time worker. 

Now, because of that experience, as I have been involved in both 
the state level government and here in Washington, it never has 
tooled me one b.'t why so many people hire part-time workers 
when, ni fact, they could use a lesser number of employees if they 
could hire full-time workers. 

The other thing that has always been a hypocrisy to me is the 
unemployment rate. Consider that women are 44 percent of the 
work force and 52 percent of these are women that are working 
part-time even considering that there are some women who want 
part>time work because of family obligations. 

We mistakenly say family obligations are more important to 
them, a pnonty to them. But that famUy obligation sometimes is 
because they have no choice because they have no way of providing 
day care for them. We then skew our perception of this, and we are 
not tninkmg of it m true perspective. 

And it has been a big hypocrisy to me that of that pari>time 
work force, which is probably about one^iuarter of the unemploy- 
ment rate that we deem is current, which would then put that at 
about 12 percent higher than it actually is which helps whoever is 
tiymg to make that statistic a valued one to them that we have 
reduced unemployment to this percentage rate. 

I do not know how it got to be that we changed our interpreta- 
tion ot what was full employment. At one time in this country you 
normally have about a 2 to 3 percent changeover from job to job, 
always movmg fn.)m place to place so that you really consider full 
employment if it really is a valid thing at about 2 or 3 percent of 
the^ unemployment rate. When we have an unemployment rate of 2 
or j> percent, then we consider it full employment. 

I do not really buy that either because I think those figures can 
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But all of a sudden that 6.1 or 6.2, or whatever it is now, becomes 
an acceptable rate from the same people who told us that it was 
deplorable to have that rate when initially we are running for 

office. . . , , M-i. 

Now, it even gets worse if you then now include the military, 
which has never been included there, and include these part-time 
workers which should not be included in therr ^use they really 
want full-time work. And if you really look xn true^ numbers the 
statistics themselves are not factual, I will give you the best exam- 
ple I can. 

When I visited the Virgin Islands, which has 110,000 population, 
that little group that is part of U.S. propertj says that they can 
accurately, because of the small numbers— thei* Department of 
Labor told me they can accurately determine how many people are 
eligible and willing to work and how many people are actually em- 
ployed. And when they measure by their actual count the unem- 
ployment rate, it gets to be about 3 or 4 percent hieher than what 
their Department of Labor figures. So, if you took that and extrap- 
olated it out across the United States, you would probably find the 
same thing. And there arc areas that have done their own meas- 
urement and co:ne up with the same conclusion. 

So, we get to the point, how are we going to, from the informa- 
tion that you proviaed— and your testimony was very accurate^ 
make people understand that people that ar? working partrtime in 
many, many cases are not working part-time because they only 
want part-time work, but because they have no alternative, no 
choice. 

And the other, more graphic demonstration you have laid out 
here is the fact that these people need to be considered for benefits 
at least and ;.ension rights and everything else full-time employees 

I do not know, and I am not too sure that the Economic Equity 
A.ct really 

Ms. Pearce. It does address a couple of the issues. One is the 
pension right vestment — move it down from 1,000 hours a year to 
500 hours a year. And that would make it very difficult for people 
to hire part-time workers just under the 1,000 hoars. , , „ 

Mr. Martinez. Yes, a 500 hour reduction is a great help. But I 
don't think even that goes far enough. I guess there has got to be a 
break somewhere, but I am not sure that 500 hours is necessarily 
it. 

But evei> at that there are still some other loopholes that we 
don't address 

Ms. Pearce. I think we should mandate in a variety of ways, like 
the prorating of benefits, that part-time work is simply a reference 
to hours, not in tenm> of status. 

Especially, the issue about voluntary, I have been reading a 
number of Bureau of Labor statistics publications And every time 
you turn around it becomes clear that tney even distinguish be- 
tween the voluntary and involuntary, and simply do not count vol- 
untary part-time employment. 

The economic consequences of being a part-time employee are 
the same whether one ^'chooses" or is ^'forced" into that situation. 
So, the women who, because she cannot get child care, works part- 
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time should not be punished for doing a good job of taking care of 
her children and not know leaving them alone or whatever in 
terms of economic terms. She probably needs even more because 
she does not have the resources to compete in the very difficult 
child care market. She needs even more to be paid a fair wage, to 
get the prorated benefits, rather than punished for having made 
that choice and told, well, since it was voluntary, you can get 
along. Well, you cannot eat voluntary, you know. You need the 
same wages. And I think to try to do that across the board to make 
working part-time just a number of hours rather than in terms of 
everything else, wages. 

And also we are talung about over people's work lives the ability 
to build a career or seniority in a job so that one builds towards a 
pension. One builds work experience that is valued by employers. 

I mean, if you think about now people talk about part-time em- 
ployees and how they are valued, there is no question that employ- 
ers do not value part-time experience. Workers themselves do not 
value it. In our society we simply have ghettoized part-time work- 
ers. But it is an invisible ghetto. And I thmk for that reason it is 
very much more insidious than some of the more obvious ghettoes 
and we should do Pomething about it. 

Mr. Martinez. Prorating is a very excellent idea, and it is very 
eqmtable. I do not how anybody could argue with proratmg. If you 
work a certain number of hours, you are entitled to a certain 
number of benefits. 

Ms. Pearce. You might find less of this distinction too because 
one of the reasons that even the primary sector employers are con- 
verting to part-tune is that the fringe benefits now are about a 
third of the wage cost that employers pay. If you can cut a third 
out of your wage bill by converting from full-time to part-time, ob- 
viously you have an economic incentive to do it. And we need to 
take away that economic incentive. Just like we have created eco- 
nomic m'^-ntives like the targeted jobs tax credit and other such 
things to gear the way in which employers go about hiring people 
and structunng work, we could do the same thing here, take away 
the economic mcentivd to .ire part-time workers without benefits. 

Mr. Martinez. Since so many of the part-time workers are 
women, I think you have provided ijs with provocative testimony 
here and those things that are in this testimony we should carry 
forth in a more— what would I say— in a more visible way so that 
we can make sure that we address that particular situation, I think 
you have brought us some very valuable testimony. 

I want to thank both of you for appearing before us today. And I 
thmk we have done a pretty good job about providing for the 
record enough testimony that we can provide enough debate to 
argue these questions as we go. Thank you very much, both of you. 
We are adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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THIS LETTER APPEARED IN COMOBESSIOHAL RECORD JULY 20,198? PF^51*2 

TO: Coogro88won«a Barbara Boxor 

FROM: Aanotto Klang Saail of NoTsto, Calif. 

KE: Uttfr on H.H. I636 to be inserted in COHGREGSI /AL RECORO-^Extension 
of Reoarlcs 

CREATION OF t FSDEBfd. COOHCIL ON WOHEN 

My rownrku hero refer to H.R.I636,. your bill that would establiah a 
Fe.lernl Council on Vodoo nn an /idTiaory body to the CoiiRreon. The PCW 

would help to nddresa the aerere aooial probloa called the fetalnlsation of 
poTorty and would, at the aaae tine, help advance the goneral atatua of all 
woaen and the children they care for. Clearly, aolutioaa to probleso facing 
children in porerty are inaeparablo froo wooen's issues. 

The aajor fact that the FCW biU addresses is that our goTemai x has 
failed to develop ft comprehensive and coherent doaestic policy dealing with 
hooeoakers, working wooen and older retired wooen. These three ftoale groups, 
in tlieraselves, constitute a disoroportionate percent Ofje of the notion's adult 
poor. And whea the nuabors of children in poverty are added, then vo tee a 
clearly-defined focua of one of the cajor causes of pove/ty in Aaerica aoH how 
it hao been— and io beinR— apnwn'jd cyclicnlly to becooe a greater and gre^cer 
burden. The burden falls not only on the deprived of both gendoro, but iu 
ft burden that affects the general public good and the federal budget as well. 

This oocial problea is surely oit iin isolated one since it effectively 
penetrates the quality of life of all our citizens. Tet what hao been aorely 
lacking nt the federal level is a tool, like the proponed FCW, that could 
help renody a aituntion thot hae been aufferinK froia nntionnl policy nogleot. 
Such a policy of neglect by the highest levelo of govornoant needs, at long 
last, to be aubstituted with a full-drawn effort. The seeda of that full- 
drawn effort are contained in the idea of a FCW, which in itself could help 
to aaeiat in defining and constructing a policy seeking solutions. 

The adninistrati«n's failure to cooe up with such a policy has left us, as 
tiae so^z a, with nore and laore conplex and challenging social probleos, only 
ft fracti** of which have ever been fully acknowledged or addressed. Moat often 
proposed reforns have been dealt with only in bits and pieces of frngaented 
legislation— legislation that hao no foundation in a clearly defined national 
policy or cocaittment. 

A good example of this lack of leglnlative devo7.opaent devoid of a 
national policy is reflected in the track record of the Econooic Equity Act, 
which was firat introduced in 198I. Since that tine thnt Act, which proposes 
significant reforaa for wooen in the workplace, in the hoae, in the faarly 
and in their older years, has, not surprisingly, made little headway. The 
Act*s P'^ogroos han been ainiDal booicnlly becnuso no federal policy in those 
areas nns ever boon lain out. 

Another ronton why our progro^o toward advisncin^ wooen»o economic and nooinl 
status has been so slow is becauce of the uader-representation of -^"^^"^^''"fra^ 
Siace woaen conotitute only 2 per cent of the Senate and a little over 3 
in the Houst*, such a repreecntntional discrepancy h-i served both to narrow tne 
legislative agenda and inhibit needed policy aevelopaent for 51 ?er cent or 
the population. 
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Zo holp roQody this gendor iabalance in our reprosentntiooAl sjsttOi 
the oraation oi a yehiclo to proride woaea with noro any and input into 
tho political a^nda is noeded. Such an opportunity for feoalo participation 
would bo openod up by the rory existence of the FCV* At the present time, 
because wonen's roioes do not have such an outlet, or oonduit, aany nov 
feel we are unable to effectiyely Influence the political agenda* Act i.ally, 
aony feel alienated froa the politf oal systea itself* 

It is no wonder so oany of us fesl this way* For too cany years there 
has been this -yaouua in fair represcntation^wmd nerer sore so than nov 
under the current adsinist ration* Few people realist) that President 
fieasan is the first president since 1961 nerer to hare issued an 
axecutire order to create a Mocen's adrisory body with the goal of enhancing 
the quality of woaen's lires* Therofore, it is now up to Congress to fill 
this leadership gap by now astabliarJUxg an advisory body on a persanent 
bLAa until equality of political representation has been achieved by 
both genders* 

Sinply put, the FCV is seen as a tool to help rectify woaen's unequal 
otntus in the pditical nrenn. Wo yiow it cs giriug our concomo sioro 
legislntivo acceas and attention to what we fool are legitisato rights- 
based issues* Further, coopered to oost non, woaen hare a far gronter 
oconoaic and social invostaent in children* Tho fact that there are so 
aany foeale single parents has not recoiyed sufficient attention in the 
lagislatiTO arena* 

Our lack of a refined public policy*-- beyond traditionnl welfare 
prograas— dealirg with woaen's day-to-day reoponaibilitiefi, obligations 
and needs in the areas of child care, parental l*a7e, health care and 
pensipns have gone largely unattended* At long last, these fundasental 
issues oust be confronted honestly and head-on— or our ftnre vill be 
iaperilod* 

As an advisorjr ara of the Congress and as a|i iustruaent to stiauJLato 
needed reforaa for today's world t an FCW would atteapt to bring the 
fonale poverty issue to its rightful high-priority riak on the national 
agenda* It would do this by helping to define a public policy consistent 
with tho present reality of woaen's lives— not yesterday's. In this 
way, the FCV would ale^ function as a think whose inforced and 
highly qualified narticipants would be people who will be dealing with insues 
tliiiy are sJrcady so faailiar with* * It is expected that think tank 
people wiU bo gouuino experts because they will have had life experieacee 
in dealing with tho very issues for which they seek solutions* 



Hoving led the drive to get the FCW bill Introduced, I ao yory auch 
in touch with the grass roots support for this aeasure and I have been 

artened by the enthusiastic bipartioart response received whereever this 
proposal has been explained* It has been endorsed by nuaerous groups, 
including the California legislature, in addition to aany grass roots, 
constituenv^, both son and woaen who have been signing petitions nation- 
wide* Our growing nuaber of backers look forward to siailar enthusiastic 
support froa the D*S* Con^press because the tiae was never sooner for 
c.ction to be token to create a FCW* Its very existence would help to 
acknowledge woaen's presence to a far greater extent than it is now in 
N the political procop* 
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